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Tue following tale is based, in a certain degree, 
upon personal experience. I went to Pau, in 1862, 
with a young girl who was my pupil, and who died 
there; and a friend afterwards accompanied me to 
Spain. The few incidents of railway travelling, 


hotels, &c., describe what actually occurred to us. 
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AFTER LIFE. 


(SEQUEL TO ‘THE JOURNAL OF A HOME LIFE.’) 


CHAPTER I, 


Paris, H6tel de Londres: October 2, 1862.—Two years 
since I closed my journal. I have been too busy to keep 
it regularly, and there has been really little to write worth 
remembering, 

Changes have come, but they have been gradual, till last 
spring, when I had a startling anxiety. Cecil had a cough, 
which at first no one thought much about; but one day 
there were symptoms of hemorrhage. The doctor said it 
was accidental—there was nothing seriously amiss; yet 
she failed visibly, lost strength and appetite, and has 
continued to lose them. Dr, Spencer has ordered her 
abroad, and we are on our way to Pau. A winter abroadu, 
it is said, may be of great service. I try to think sb, but 
my heart fails me. The dear child had beeeu looking so 
strong, that I thought little of slight symntsoms of delicacy ; 
and even now there is nothing tangit#le, no pain. There 
seems no reason why she should Not get well, and every 
one talks confidently of recovery, —€Very one, that is, except 
Dr. Spencer. His cautious wOrds when we parted made 
me—oh! so heart-sick, Sh 18 bearing the journey fairly 
well, better indeed than I pad expected. The novelty of 
everything amuses and chei®'S her, though she was very 
tired last night. Ina and Myaletta are with me. My little 
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ones are left at Dernham with Mrs. Bradshaw. At one 
time I had quite made up my mind to bring Agnes, at 
least, with me; but when I began to calculate ways and 
means, I found it would not be right, especially when Mrs. 
Bradshaw pressed upon me her desire of taking charge 
of them all, and with genuine kindness eet me how 
the necessary expenses could be arranged. Charlie is to 
spend his holidays at Beechwood. Mrs. Penrhyn has been 
most urgent and suggestive as regards Cecil. She has sent 
me letter after letter about our route, and the railways, 
and the best hotels, and has been very thoughtful for Cecil’s 
personal comforts, and sent her a fur cloak and some 
air cushions ; and though the presents were accompanied 
by remarks which implied that I was not likely to think 
of such things, I can scarcely say that I felt annoyed, for 
all our communications for the last two years have been 
of a similar character. Ina and Cecil have paid two visits 
at Arling; but Mrs. Penrhyn has studiously avoided any 
further advances to intimacy with me. We have had no 
explanations, That strange, misunderstood, misinterpreted 
past is left as it was. What Mrs. Penrhyn thinks, or what 
she says, or what other people think and say, must still 
remain a mystery. Only one thing I am quite sure of, that 
I have never thoroughly recovered my place in the estima- 
tion of Lady Anson and Mrs. Harcourt. The old suspicion 
af my perfect propriety crops up, as it were, every now and 
thenbesides which, they can neither of them forgive me 
fs havineset Marietta in the neighbourhood. They have 
8 “ever, for uneasiness. Mr. Anson is still 
no cause, howe. : : : 
> Howeta has received no special attentions 

abroad, and Mar; ’ P : 
from any one, unl “he Rector’s awkward and silent devo- 
tion may be oc ae theh. Nothing indeed has occurred 
to make a nsidered suffered her a home in her sorrow 
.~ *egret that I of\of the pleasure of her society 
and loneliness, Independ : ee 
her influence Pendenttn one of almost unmixed 
over Ina has b I think they have been at 


good. I say almost, 5 | 
i €causer that, if l l 
limes so absorbed jn ‘each re aa ae a 
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of jealousy, she might have suffered from it. Ina is very 
quick, but she dislikes thought, and dearly loves mystery ; 
and, with all my efforts, 1 have not succeeded in making her 
what I call perfectly sincere, and Marietta sees and laments 
this; but,, with her Italian temperament, she can make 
wonderful allowance for the faults of those to whom she 
has given her heart. 

As for Cecil, I don’t know what I have done with her, 
She has not come to the deep reading age, and I have 
net dared to press her with much work. Mrs. Bradshaw 
once asked me how I had managed to make her what she 
is. I could but say, (borrowing an idea from Topsy,) ‘I let 
her grow.’ Really and truly Iam aware of nothing else, un- 
less it may be that I have loved her, God only knows how 
dearly. Perhaps also I may add that I have given her 
confidence, and put upon her small responsibilities, Of 
positive teaching or direction she has had little or nothing, 
except in the way of regular study. She has not seemed 
to require it. The pute transparent mind has apparently 
been unsullied even by the breath of self-consciousness. 
It has simply reflected heaven, and so it has become 
heavenly. 

Faris, October 4.—Ina and I went to the Louvre this 
morning. As we were leaving it we passed a young man 
whose face struck both of us as having a singular rcsem- 
blance to Bessie Penrhyn’s. It crossed my mind afterwards 
whether he could possibly be John Penrhyn, who I have 
heard 1s somewhere abroad. If so, I am glad we are going 
away from Paris so soon, for it would be awkward to make 
acquaintance with him, and not to show him attentions; 
and yet I could scarcely avoid this, considering the family 
to which he belongs. There was something especially in 
the melancholy look of the eyes which recalled Bessie. 
But perhaps, after all, he was a perfect stranger. It was 
extremely hot all day, and I was tired, and glad to rest 
in the afternoon. When it became cooler, we took Cecil 
for a drive through the best parts of Paris and the Champs 
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Elysées. She thoroughly enjoyed it at the time, but she 
came in rather exhausted, and I reproached myself for 
having taken her too far. 

I watch Ina anxiously in this new phase of life. Travel- 
ling brings out character so strongly. There is self at the 
bottom still, a very sweet, gentle-mannered, ined self ; 
but withal a very determined and persistent one. She 
knows it; that is my consolation. She is not blind, as she 
used to be, and sometimes owns that she likes to gain her 
point in a roundabout way. ¢ 

This morning she went to see the Madeleine with our 
nurse Drayton, and when they came back she told me that 
they had met cousin John—as she will call him—as they 
were crossing the Rue Tronchet, and that she is sure he 
had the same kind of curiosity about her that she had 
about him, for they mutually stared at each other. It is 
possible there may be a family likeness in Ina which may 
have attracted notice (supposing it to be John Penrhyn), 
though I confess I do not see it. I was amused at the 
simple way in which she talked about the little rencontre, 
not at all, or apparently not at all, with the suspicion that 
there could have been any attraction for the stranger besides 
curiosity. And m,st probably there was not. The young 
man looked far too much of a gentleman to be impertinent. 

I had always intended to say at least a week in Paris, 
for I had hoped that Ceci! might enjoy it. But she seems 
scarcely equal to the fatigue of driving about. I wish I 
could prevent myself from looking so anxious. Marietta 
says that Cecil watches my face, and always makes an 
effort to be bright when I come into the room, because she 
cannot bear to vex me. I did not know that I betrayed 
my feelings so plainly; and, in fact, I have been more 
hopeful since we left England unul to-day, when I have 
been startled by seeing what a great step in the downward 
direction has been taken since Saturday, Is it from fatigue? 
If so, the week’s rest may do wonders. 

October 11. Saturday.—Cecil was better on Tuesday and 
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Wednesday, and went out a little: if it had been otherwise 
I think I must have called in a physician, though Dr. 
Spencer had given full directions, which he hoped would 
last till we reached Pau. On those two days I managed 
a little sight-seeing for Ina. It seems unkind to leave 
Marietta so often at home; but then she knows Paris 
thoroughly, and I think too she has a latent dread of 
possibly meeting her aunt in this great cosmopolitan city. 

othing has been heard of Mrs. Randolph for six months. 
Previous to that there were letters from time to time— 
always mysterious—never saying where she actually was, 
only where her letters were to be directed. That she is 
with Lady Chase I have little doubt, and that this is the 
reason of her secrecy; for I imagine she thinks that were 
she to own it, Marietta would no longer write to her. 
Marietta suffers from this ignorance of her aunt’s move- 
ments in a most vexatious way. Mr. Randolph’s legacy 
was in some way dependent upon property on which his 
wife had a claim; at least, her consent was necessary before 
it could be sold, according to Mr. Randolph’s wish, and 
the legacy actually handed over to Marietta; and in conse- 
quence of this mysterious silence, and the loss of letters, 
and the perpetual delays and misunderstandings which 
have been the result, two years have gone by, and Marietta 
has actually never received a penny of her uncle’s legacy, 
and will have to pay a large sum to her lawyer for trying 
to settle a matter which it seems cannot be settled till Mrs. 
Randolph is found. 

‘Things being in this state, I confess I should not be sorry 
myself to meet Mrs. Randolph, and have the opportunity of 
explaining to her the inconvenience, to say the least, that 
she is causing. But Marietta is morbid upon the point. 
I imagine too, that, without exactly acknowledging it to 
herself, she has a superstitious dread lest, in some way, if 
they were to meet, she should be compelled to leave us, 
and go to her aunt. I have no feeling of this kind myself. 
Mrs. Randolph is not a fit guide and guardian for a young 
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girl, and I should not have the slightest scruple in setting 
myself entirely against such a plan. But Marietta is so 
conscientious, so fearful of being misled by her own in- 
clinations, and so indifferent to what the world may think 
and say of her, that she would not recognise the cogency 
of my arguments; and then her spirit of independence— 
and she has a great deal of independence—would lead her 
to assert the necessity of what she thinks right, and to act 
upon it. At any rate, the result of all this is that Marietta 
is not comfortable in Paris, where she has a suspicion her 
aunt is, and will be very glad when we leave it, as we hope 
to do, on Monday, on our way to Pau. 

Sunday, 12.—As we turned into the Rue St. Honoré this 
morning, coming from church, I saw ‘Cousin John’ again, 
at a distance, and he was talking to a lady wno certainly 
reminded me of Mrs. Randolph; though, as I only saw 
her for an instant, I may have been mistaken. A curious 
association, if I was correct! JI suppose there may be the 
old family friendship as a link between them ; but it cannot 
be good society fora young man, I am all the more glad 
that we are leaving Paris to-morrow; it would be emphati- 
cally embarrassing to have both of them on one’s hands here. 

Hotel de la Poste, Angouléme: Tuesday, 14.—To keep a 
daily journal when one is travelling is next to impossible, 
I desire though to note, very thankfully, that we have 
managed the journey so far very fairly well—not as well as 
I had hoped when we left England, but still, better than I 
anticipated in Paris, These French railways are terribly 
trying for an invalid as regards hours: they give you no 
choice; and when you are once started, I confess, so far 
as my experience goes, they give you very little help. If 
you can keep ex régle, well and good; but if any necessity, 
however urgent, makes you desire to diverge, you are 
instantly in a sea of perplexity. 

We started at twelve on Monday from Paris; an hour 
which suited us tolerably well, as Cecil is never good for 
much early in the day. At Orleans we were to change 
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trains, and there was no one to show us which way to go; 
and we were burdened with ‘des petites bagages,’ which are 
absolutely necessary for an invalid’s comfort—cushions, 
cloaks, luncheon-basket, &c.—and there were no porters 
to catrygthem. And so we wandered about, asking 
questions of strong men, who always answered /@ das, or 
@ droite, and waved their hands and left us; and really at 
last I was quite alarmed, for Cecil had a long way to walk, 
and was so hurried, that I scarcely thought she would have 
feen able to reach the train. Once there, however, she 
recovered, and slept nearly the greater part of the way to 
Tours, where we were to remain for the night. 

Cecil insisted upon our all going out together the next 
morning and leaving her with Drayton, and I felt that the 
hour’s perfect quiet would be good for her; so we went 
down the handsome Grande Rue to the bridge, and thus 
gained a general idea of the town, with its quays and 
planted promenades, and then lionised the cathedral. A 
marriage was going on, and Ina was greatly interested in 
the ceremonies. Her mind is just one of those which 
would be open to the fascination of a splendid ritual. It 
is an indolent mind, yet delighting in excitement. She 
likes nothing better than to sit still whilst her feelings are 
being played upon. Coming out of the cathedral we met 
an English lady and gentleman who introduced themselves 
to us as a Colonel and Mrs. Strangways, friends of Mr. 
L’Estrange. They had heard from him that we were to 
be in this part of the world, and Colonel Strangways had 
received a special charge to be of use to us if we should 
come in his way. Seeing our names in the visitors’ book, 
they had intended to call on us, but we had gone out too 
early. This was their explanation, made very kindly, and 
accompanied by very hearty offers of assistance. I liked 
them both extremely. She is bright and amusing, but 
looks ill, They are on their way to Biarritz, but intend 
to be at Pau before long. 

Bordeaux: Thursday, 16,—We arranged when we left 
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Paris to have a day’s rest here, and I am heartily thankful 
for it. Cecil’s symptoms make me very uneasy. My heart 
Misgives me sometimes as to whether it was wise to leave 
England at all, whether these fatiguing journeys may not 
have done more harm than the change of climate can do 
good. But I acted for the best, and under medical advice. 
God help me if I have been mistaken. I will try to leave 
it allin His hands. Marietta says very little. I fancy she 
thinks—and, indeed, I believe they all think—that if the 
can keep me from looking anxious, I am not anxious. How 
little they know me! And yet we are a bright party—Cecil 
herself one of the brightest, when she is not over-fatigued. 
Bordeaux is a striking place. Ina flatters herself it is 
almost Spanish; and certainly there is an un-French look 
about the houses, and one constantly sees Spanish adver- 
tisements and notices put up in the windows and on the 
walls. I think, though, the chief impression one derives 
from it is that of sunshiny prosperity—a prosperity totally 
free from the dirt, and smoke, and hard work, which mark 
our own commercial towns. ‘The streets are broad, the 
houses tall and white, the ja/ousies a brilliant green. The 
Garonne is broad and clear, the meadows and woods on 
the opposite side are fresh and verdant. There is a fair 
going on in the suburbs, and we spent some time this 
morning among the different booths, which, however, con- 
tained nothing very remarkable or inviting, except from 
being in some slight degree novel to our English eyes, I 
was standing at a stall buying a pincushion, which I thought 
would please Agnes, when Ina whispered in my ear, ‘ Cousin 
John !’ and, to my extreme surprise, I saw the same gentle- 
man we had met at the Louvre, crossing the Place. He 
recognised us, and I am quite sure his impulse was to take 
off his hat and claim acquaintance ; and if he had lingered 
for a few moments, I believe mine would have been the 
same—I don’t mean to take off my bonnet—but to bow. 
The very fact of not expecting to see him in this part of 
the world, made me feel cordially towards him, as being 
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all strangers together in this most foreign of French towns ; 
but before I could recover a kind of startled shy feeling, he 
had turned a corner, and was gone. I imagine he is staying 
at the Hotel de Londres. It is quite absurd how entirely 
we have made up our minds that he is John Penrhyn, when 
very likely he has no connection with him. It is a comfort 
to feel that if we are to own him as a relation, he looks like 
a gentleman, which is a good deal to say for an Englishman 
Of fe continent. ‘The way young men, and old men too, 
often disguise themselves when they get free from what they 
call conventionalities (which, to my mind, mean soap and 
water, a clean neckcloth, and well-trimmed beard and 
moustache), is surprising. ‘Cousin John,’ however, is 
guiltless on the score of neatness. 

10 o'clock P.M.—I1 wrote the former part of my journal 
before the fable-d’hdte dinner, and thought I had finished 
for the day: but just as I was going to dress for dinner, 
‘Mr. John Penrhyn’ was announced. Naturally enough 
we were not surprised, except at the first moment. He had 
found out our names from the visitors’ book, and came to 
claim relationship. He is quite young, and is travelling, as 
he says, for health, as well as amusement, having overworked 
himself at Oxford. He is staying at the Hétel de Londres, 
and is on his way to Biarritz. We all liked him much. 
The resemblance to Bessie, which caught my attention the 
first day, lessens greatly on a nearer approach. There is a 
good deal of intellect in his face, and considerable determina- 
tion. I doubt his having much poetry in his composition, 
but he strikes me as being perfectly simple, straightforward, 
and earnest. I am glad he is going to Biarritz, for I could 
not have him as an e@/faché to our party, and I should not 
know how to keep him away. He and Ina made great 
friends in a cousinly way, but there is nothing more awkward 
than cousinship; and besides—Henry Penrhyn’s son! I 
am thankful he is to be at Biarritz. I did not ask him how 
long he meant to stay. 

The result of our interview was a good deal of worry 
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about our travelling plans. The line is not yet opened to 
Pau ; and as the best route, we had settled to go by railway 
to Tarbes, sleep there, and drive to Pau—about forty miles, 
I fancy—the next day. In fact, I had written to Pau to 
order a carriage and horses to be sent over toeTarbes for 
us. But John Penrhyn says that we shall find no good 
accommodation at Tarbes, and strongly advises us to stop 
at Aire, a town an hour or more short of Tarbes, and drive 
over to Pau the next day from thence. I believe that will 
be about fifty miles. He was very good-natured aboutt, 
and undertook to telegraph the change of route to Pau, and 
I hope it will be all right; but I feel as if we had been 
blundering, and ought to have understood our own plans 
better. These difficulties, and Cecil’s being so worn by the 
journey, make me feel as if a black cloud hung over Bor- 
deaux, in spite of its sunniness, 


CHAPTER II. 


Pau: October 21, 18. .—We have been here since last 
Saturday, the 18th. To-day is Tuesday. ‘The journey to 
Aire was a trial, John Penrhyn called in the morning, 
and insisted upon going to the railway station with us, and 
seeing us off, and I thought all would be satisfactory. But 
it was a longer journey than I anticipated, and we had 
once (I forget where) to change trains in the dark, and the 
rushing about, and asking questions which received no 
answer, and losing each other, and tiring ourselves with 
carrying the endless petites bagages, added to my extreme 
anxiety for Cecil, were very far from pleasant. As we 
entered Aire I began to have misgivings about our 
accommodation for the night. The place looked so poor, 
so utterly unfit for Cecil; and she, poor darling! was ox- 
tremely tired, and needing every comfort. 

There were but three rooms to be had in what was 
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called the best hotel. Cecil went to bed directly. The 
rest of us thought first of supper, for we were very hungry. 
But there really was nothing in the house, except bread 
and perfectly uneatable butter. We could get no meat, 
no eggs, @ Cecil had a fancy for tea, which we unwisely 
ordered instead of coffee, and found it totally undrinkable. 
Happily we had some cold chicken and preserves in our 
luncheon basket, and by that aid we contrived to make a 

lerable meal, which was also rather a merry one; for we 
had it in Cecil’s room, sitting at a table drawn close to the 
bed; and as she was then resting and comfortable, and 
able to eat a little herself, we were all cheered, and went to 
bed afterwards, delighting in the thought that the next day 
was to be the last of our journeyings. 

A lovely morning followed, and we started for our drive, 
the people at the inn insisting upon our carrying away 
a partridge as a present for the invalid young lady. A 
long long drive it was, not wholly without interest since 
it was new, but in no way striking till we caught sight of 
the Pyrenees, jagged in outline, soft in colouring, in parts 
snow-capped. Ina clapped her hands in ecstasy. Cecil 
gazed at the hills, and I saw that her eyes filled with tears ; 
and I sat quite silent, and felt too much for thought. 
Marietta turned to me and said, ‘When I last looked at 
mountains they were the Alps.’ And the words pained 
me, for it seemed—perhaps it was only seeming—that she 
must be still pining for Italy, and the ties of relationship, 
which, with all our love, we can never claim. 

We drove into Pau through one of those long, straight 
poplar avenue roads which one meets with everywhere in 
France, and which entirely destroy all romance. Even 
the mountains scarcely looked interesting when seen as a 
background. Then came something more picturesque— 
the old castle, the birthplace of Henri Quatre, and the 
moat and woods adjoining; and then a long, broad street, 
the Rue Porte Neuve, stretching quite into the country,— 
considered a very good situation. 
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Here was the end of our journey. Our rooms are rather 
high up, but they command a fascinating view, for we look 
over a garden at once to the mountains, I never before 
realised so fully what the character of scenery is—its in- 
dividuality. These Pyrenees are so wholly unlikeehe Alps, 
they are so quiet in colouring, so refined, one might almost 
say feminine in hue and outline. The very strength and 
sharpness they possess, and which one can quite see, seems 
toned down. A lovely purple haze hangs about their bas 
while the peaks are a soft grey, almost melting into white, 
even when no snow is upon them. Marietta and Ina go 
into raptures of imagination as they talk of Spain, which 
being on the southern side of the mountains, they picture 
to themselves as a land of perpetual sunshine. Marietta 
luxuriates in a southern aspect, and has seemed quite 
invigorated since she has turned her face to the sunny 
side of this dark world. I don’t know what to think of 
Cecil. Dr. Cole came yesterday, and looks grave, but he 
will not say much. She has certainly rallied since we came, 
and has quite enjoyed one or two drives, but I cannot 
help seeing, though I do not say so to any one, that 
every day shows some slight diminution of strength. One 
thing I remark is, a tendency to irritability, quite unlike 
herself. I know no one less irritable than Cecil, by nature. 
It distresses her very much, and she complains to me about 
it. But I do not let her be severe with herself. It is a 
marked symptom of disease, one amongst many. I have 
had letters from England. The most important one, which 
makes me quite happy about the children, is from Mrs, 
Bradshaw. 

‘BEECHWOOD, October 14. 

‘My DEAR FRIEND,—I have been calculating times and 
seasons, and have made out to my satisfaction that you are 
just arrived at Pau. My mind travels after you, and brings 
back word that a letter from Beechwood would be the most 
acceptable gift you could receive on first settling in your new 
home, Don’t think I have grown conceited in my old age. 
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I don’t suspect you of inordinate love for me, but only of 
ordinary love for your little pets, who are the very delight of 
my heart, and as good as gold. This, by-the-by, is saying 
yery little for them, considering that gold is not of much 
use till it,is coined, and when it is, it is the root of all 
evil. But it was the first simile which came into my head, 
and I had not time to think ofa better. I have had one 
fit of passion from Hugh; but I placed him on a high 
chair, and left him to scream by himself, and he soon grew 
ted of the sound of his own voice; and when he was 
tolerably quiet, I put him into bed—a very soothing punish- 
ment—and he sobbed himself to sleep, and woke up, as 
he told me, quite good. Bonnie little Essie is never out 
of humour; in that way she makes me think of Cecil. 
But Agnes, my dear friend; what do you intend to do with 
her? She would rival St. Theresa in scruples and devotion. 
I see nothing for her but a sisterhood; I don’t say a con- 
vent, because that would shock your Protestantism ; but in 
my secret heart I am convinced that her nature is the 
stuff out of which nuns are made, and that she never will 
be satisfied till she is a nun. Don’t think I am hard 
upon her, or inclined to laugh at her. God forbid. I say 
it in all earnestness. She is a continual sermon to me; 
but then she certainly was not made for this rough world, 
and it is a constant labour, and an interest too, to teach 
her to suit herself to rt. You know my household is not 
like yours: we are not such patterns of order and propriety ; 
and my son, a most worthy man, and a good Christian too, 
is still a man and a soldier, and gives his off-hand opinions, 
and speaks out hastily. Moreover, he delights in teasing, 
and rejoices in mystifying your poor little woman, and 
making her think he means something very dreadful, when he 
really means nothing. And she is so profoundly reverent ! 
She thinks it a grievous sin to imagine that any one five- 
and-twenty years older than herself can say what is wrong, 
let alone a married man and a father; and what with her 
conscientiousness, her love of truth, and the colonel’s 
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naughtiness, her poor little mind is in a perpetual bewilder- 
ment. I laugh—I can’t help it—but I am vexed too; and 
I tell you about it that you may understand, in case the 
poor child should pour out her griefs, I can’t keep my 
son in order—I never could (there is a confessiow for you) ; 
and men never can understand the suffering they inflict 
upon these ultra-sensitive, morbid, little beings. To them it 
is all play, and they no more believe that the children 
really suffer, than the fisherman believes the worm suffers 
when he sees it writhing on the hook. I wish, though#1 
could think that your dear child did not suffer more acutely 
than the worm. She does not writhe, but she blushes; and 
well I remember myself (it was in the days before the flood, 
and before I grew hardened and yellow) what pain that 
was. We had quite a scene yesterday; it was at luncheon. 
We were talking of some old acquaintances—Indian people 
—especially of a widow, no longer a widow, but married 
again, to a man much younger than herself. The colonel 
censured the marriage, and declared he had a great objec- 
tion to Indian widows, and thought it a great pity the 
Suttee was abolished. Agnes raised her little voice just 
above a whisper, and asked Miss Marchmont (the gover- 
ness) what the Suttee was. The colonel heard, and 
answered: “It was a very excellent Indian custom: widows 
burnt themselves with their husband’s dead bodies on a 
funeral pile, and so a great many disagreeable people were 
got rid of.” You can imagine how Agnes looked! How 
those large deep violet eyes opened, and what a mist of 
horror gathered over them! The colonel repeated and 
emphasised his assertion, putting on his gravest face, and 
Agnes did not speak, but only looked; and the naughty 
colonel went on to declare that he should get up a petition 
to Parliament for the restoration of the Suttee ; and Agnes 
turned from one to the other, and received no help or comfort 
from any one, for we were all at the moment “wickedly 
bent,” and enjoyed her perplexity. At last their came actual 
tears, and I was obliged to interfere, and explain, But the 
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poor little thing could not recover herself, and rushed away to 
her own room before luncheon was over, to get out of the 
way of the colonel’s dadinage. I give you this as a specimen. 
In all other respects we are getting on admirably. Miss 
Marchmomt puts Agnes at the head of her list of good 
children, and says she has excellent abilities. As for our own 
little ones, they are enchanted to have companions, and 
cannot scream loudly or long enough to express their de- 
light ;—whilst dear simple Marion looks up at me with her 
st, vacant eyes, and asks, “How can Mrs. Anstruther 
manage to make her children so obedient?” By-the-by, 
when you find time for thought, tell me what is the attrac- 
tion which sensible men find in silly women. It is a 
problem I have been trying to solve ever since my son 
took to himself a wife. 

‘No room for village news to-day, as there is no scandal ; 
you know one can always find a corner for that. I dread 
the sight of Harry Anson’s face when he returns and finds 
Marietta fled. I am convinced he is true to his old love, 
because Mrs. Harcourt has set on foot a report that 
Miss Randolph is gone abroad with the intention of joining 
her aunt. “ Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 
I say nothing about Cecil. If she is better, you know 
well how my heart will rejoice. If not—my dear friend, 
I shall put your name into my prayers, and hers into 
my thanksgivings. No one will understand that better 
than yourself. My hearty greetings to all. I feel sure 
Marietta is more fond of me now she is away from me, 
Tell her so, with my best love: yes, best, for she deserves 
the best. Yours ever affectionately, 

‘C. BrapsHaAw.’ 


Mrs. Bradshaw is right; Agnes is not fit for this world. 
I have long realised that fact. My business is to make 
her fit, so faras I can. How ?—is the difficulty. I think 
the deficiency is intellectual. Certainly one would not 
willingly make her less conscientious ; and, therefore, one 
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cannot be perpetually laughing at her. But it may be 
possible to educate her reasoning powers, to make her see 
where one duty ends and another begins, which is really 
her great puzzle. Also, and very especially, she must 
learn to understand a joke. I daresay, this winter with 
Mrs. Bradshaw will be very good for her. It will educate 
her in a way which I could never do myself, and charming 
as she is in her exquisite purity and simplicity, I cannot 
let her be pre-Raphaelite in character. It might have done 
very well for the thirteenth century, but this is the niffe- 
teenth, and ‘to do one’s duty in that century’ to which 
God has called one, is as important as to do it in ‘that 
station of life.’ Charlie writes me word that he is ‘really 
trying,’ which implies a good deal, though there might 
be two very different interpretations put upon the words. 
He adds that Frank Neville is jollier than ever, and that 
he hopes I shall meet Mr. Neville abroad. I am sure 
I hope not, at least if he is to be accompanied by Henry 
Anson. But abroad is a very wide term. It may mean 
Siberia or Egypt. 

au: October 28.—Marietta, Ina, and I went to-day to 
the old castle, and saw everything that was to be seen. 
The view from the gardens over the river, and the Céteaux, 
or lower hills, to the Pyrenees, is most lovely, though there 
is the dirty town for a foreground. Such sunshine we 
had to-day, such lovely lights amongst the antumnal-tinted 
trees! The sun was so powerful that I could not bear to 
sit down and have it pouring upon me. But Ina and 
Marietta were more sun-proof, and at last I left them 
together whilst I walked up and down in the shade. 
When I returned, I found them, to my surprise, talking 
to Colonel and Mrs. Strangways, who have just arrived 
from Biarritz, which they say is rather too exposed in all 
ways to please them. In the course of conversation, 
Marietta and Mrs. Strangways found out they had mutual 
friends—friends also of Mrs. Randolph. I do not know 
that I am quite glad of this; for anything which brings 
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up Mrs. Randolph’s name tends to disturb Marietta’s mind, 
leading her to think that she ought to make a greater effort 
to find out where her aunt is, and go to her. 

October 31.—My precious Cecil has become suddenly 
much weaRer; no one can tell why. Dr. Cole is greatly 
alarmed. He thought he should startle me, but I have 
felt the truth ever since we left England. It is a question 
of time only. Yet, till the day before yesterday, she was 
driving out, and sometimes seemed to enjoy it. I don’t 
think she knows how ill she is now, and I must tell her. 
That is my trial. I am quite happy about her. No one 
can have watched her for the last two years without seeing 
where her heart is fixed. Faults she has naturally, so we 
all have; but looking back upon that time, I could not 
name any one to which she has in the least given way. It 
has been a quiet, calm, silent walking with God, as a child; 
quite simple, quite bright and untroubled, though watchful 
and earnest. Hers is not a mind to disturb itself by 
questions and scruples. She has grown so lovely! The 
fresh ruddiness of health indeed is gone, but the colour 
is bright still; the outline of the face is softened, the 
expression deepened. When I see her resting against 
Ina and caressing her, as she sometimes will when she 
feels better, the two faces seem to me like the faces of 
angels. For Ina is so touched, so thoughtful now! She 
does not yet realise what is before her, but the shadow 
is upon her. 

I heard the doctor’s opinion in a way which was painful. 
I had not been very well, and when he came, rather earlier 
than usual, Marietta and Drayton saw him, for I was not 
up. I had noticed the day before that Cecil was weaker, 
but Drayton, in speaking of her then, only said it was one 
of her bad days, and neither of us suspected anything worse 
than a temporary falling back. 

In the afternoon Marietta proposed to go for a walk with 
me, aid we went by some lanes towards Bilheres, a kind 
of country-house close to Pau. The weather was delicious. 
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We have had torrents of rain at intervals lately, but to-day 
the brightness and warmth were perfectly exquisite. We 
were walking through English-looking lanes, bordered by 
hedgerows and trees, and leading us through green meadows, 
and by cottages, and occasional villas, and the pl¢asant sense 
of home and rest came over me; and when IJ turned towards 
the south the long range of the purple mountains brought a 
thrill of romance and wonder which carried me back to the 
exciting days of youth; and suddenly, when the quietness 
was stealing over me, making its way into my heart, Mari- 
etta turned to me and said: ‘I must tell you; I have been 
afraid todo so. Dr. Cole thinks Cecil alarmingly weaker.’ 
I think I answered quietly. I could not have said what I 
felt. No one can describe what it is which makes the sun’s 
brightness mockery, and converts the perception of beauty 
into an aching pain. Marietta was—what she always is— 
most sympathising and helpful, as far as that was possible. 
But I can speak to no one of what I feel for Cecil, She is 
not my own child: that is what every one thrusts before 
me. There is an unconscious coldness in their tone. 
Marietta understands me best; but even she cannot tell 
what that special place in my heart is which this child 
occupies, and which no one else can fill, Not that I 
wish her to live; no, I do not; I can say that in all 
truth. I give her to God willingly, thankfully. I give 
her also to her dear father and mother, without a wish 
to keep her back. They have long waited for her, and 
theirs is the first claim. But the child is mine in a sense 
in which she can belong to no other person. I have 
laboured for her, thought for her, prayed for her (alas, 
not prayed as I might and ought!) I have, as it were, 
made her mine by the care and the loye—the deep, deep 
love, never to be expressed, which I have lavished upon 
her, without a hope of its being perceived, and scarcely of 
its being returned. For love descends, it does not ascend. 
The old love the young, as the young can never love the 
old, And though my darling has given me many fond 
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words and loving caresses, and has joyed to be with me, 
and seemed happier with my approbation than she has ever 
been with others’ praise ; yet she has never understood, she 
never could understand, how my heart has thrilled as I 
have watch@d her growing reverence for holy things, her 
strict conscientiousness, her little daily acts of self-control 
and thoughtfulness; and how my love has poured itself 
out in intensity of earnestness as I have given her my 
calm, customary evening blessing, All these things are 
known only to God. To the world, my Cecil is only my 
step-child; and people will satisfy themselves by saying 
to each other, even if they never say it to me, how much 
more terrible it would have been for me if I had lost 
Agnes. But it is all for the best. There is One who 
knows: One who can feel and understand. I will speak 
to Him. 

October 29.—Cecil was so very tired last night that I 
could not say anything to her. To-day I felt that I must 
do so; and she was better able to bear it. She came into 
the sa/on as usual, She has never given that up; and she 
really sits up tolerably late; and until the last few days, 
she has seemed to enjoy being in the next room to us 
when we were at dinner in the little ante-room. This 
evening Marietta and Ina left me alone with her, and 
then I led the conversation round by degrees, and broke 
to her Dr. Cole’s opinion. I was obliged to do it very 
gently. I could not say to her then, as he said to me 
this morning, that the end might come very rapidly; but 
I suggested that it might be a comfort to her to sec a 
clergyman, and to receive the Holy Communion; and 
she agreed, and did not shrink from the idea of a private 
service, which is generally so painful to young people; 
and then I went on further, and spoke of her present 
actual state, and her increasing weakness; and at last 
She seemed to wake up to the perception of its real 
danger. But even now I question whether she realises 
it as immediate. Perhaps it is better she should not. 
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Her deep sense of sinfulness, and loving trust in her 
Redeemer, are too sincere to be affected by the question 
of months and days. Until lately she has been able to 
read a little at night herself, and has had her own time for 
prayers ; but to-night we settled that I should Yead to her 
after she was in bed. It is a marked step on the descend- 
ing road; but it is a great comfort to me to have this 
regular season for being with her alone. 

October 30.—I have been trying to arrange for an English 
clergyman to visit Cecil, and this morning it was not easy, 
for there have been changes and divisions in the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements here, and the English church in Pau is 
in a state of transition. I went to Mrs. Strangways for 
advice, and found them most kind. They knew a good 
many people, and I know no one but themselves, and one 
or two persons to whom they have introduced me. They 
told me where the chaplain lived; it was at the other end 
of the town, quite a long walk. I went there with Ina, 
but he was not at home, so I have been obliged to write 
to him. I went back to Mrs. Strangways afterwards, and 
she asked if Ina might dine with them. They have taken 
a great fancy to her, I was only too glad to say ‘yes;’ 
for I dread the effect of all this watching and anxiety. A 
young mind cannot bear up against the pressure of a 
constant heavy grief as an older one can. Ina’s health 
would very quickly suffer without something to cheer her. 
She brought back a piece of news which just a little disturbs 
me. <A report has reached Mrs. Strangways through a 
friend that Mrs. Randolph is in Spain, at Madrid, and 
ill and lonely. The intelligence does not appear to have 
a very good foundation, and at first I was inclined to beg 
Ina to say nothing about it to Marietta till it could be 
inquired into, and denied or corroborated; but, upon 
second thoughts, I felt it best to keep nothing back. 
Mysteries and reserves, unless absolutely necessary, almost 
invariably work for evil ; and what I have always to remind 
myself of is that Marietta is her own mistress, She must 
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judge and decide for herself as to what she is called upon 
todo. And if she were to find out that I had in any way 
hidden things from her, all her confidence in me would be 
gone; and without confidence where would be our love? 
But if she @vere to go from us? If we were to lose both 
her and Cecil? To go back to Dernham without either ! 
What would Ina do? What should I do? How faithless 
one is! 

November 1.— Festival of All Saints—a day on which we 
always have service at Dernham. It seemed strange and 
lonely to be without it here, and as I came back from Mrs. 
Strangways, I went into one of the open churches, and 
knelt down amongst the few peasants who were worshipping 
there, and had a soothing half hour by myself I needed 
it, for I had been greatly distressed. There is a slight, 
very slight, and only occasional wandering in my darling’s 
mind, the result I imagine of weakness. And I had another 
trouble to-day about Marietta. I told her what Mrs. 
Strangways had heard; and I saw it made a great impres- 
sion upon her. She would not leave me now, I know; 
but she spoke of the possibility of going to Spain, by-and-by. 
We both of us knew too well what by-and-by meant. All 
that can be done at present is to try and obtain some more 
definite intelligence. One thing I am quite determined 
upon—that if Mrs, Randolph is with Lady Chase, Marietta 
shall not go to her alone. 

November 12.—Still waiting and watching. Ina feels it 
terribly. I took her with me this afternoon for a drive to 
the Coteau de Jurangon, and very lovely it was. This is 
the first really pleasant day we have had for the last fort- 
night. Generally speaking, it has been rainy and very cold, 
with frequent fogs, quite home-like! People say there has 
not been such a bad autumn at Pau for the last thirteen 
years. I hope, for the credit of the climate, they are correct. 
Ina tells me that Marietta has been worrying herself about 
her aunt ever since she knew that I thought I saw her in 

. Paris, and that she wishes very much she had asked John 
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Penrhyn whether he really was with her ; but the fuss about 
the journey put it out of her head at the time, and since 
then she has been reproaching herself. I wish Marietta 
would say out to me everything which is in her mind, as 
she does to Ina. She thinks it saves me pain to keep 
things back; but it is just the reverse. This Spanish 
notion must have taken a stronger hold of her than I 
had imagined. Ina tells me that when they went yesterday 
to the Strangways, Marietta took her to Lafon’s in the 
Rue Henri Quatre, and bought a Spanish grammar“”and 
vocabulary. 

English letters satisfactory. 

November 18.—The darling child is sinking fast. She 
does not say much; but rests calmly in the sense of her 
Saviour’s love. At first she had a wish to live; but that 
feeling is gone now. There is still the slight wandering 
of the mind occasionally ; but she soon seems to recover 
from it. It is strange to me to watch her singularly increas- 
ing beauty. The flush of fever on her cheeks prevents her 
from having the ghastly look of disease; and she has 
become so etherealised—it is the only expression I can 
use—I can scarcely now recall her as the ruddy, strong 
English girl, whom one would only have noticed as being 
so pleasant and good-humoured-looking, We have been 
very anxious for her photograph to be taken ever since we 
came, but she has never been well enough for it, and now 
we are obliged to content ourselves with a copy of one 
taken before she left England, which one of the good 
photographers here is to colour. We allowed him to see 
her this morning at his own request, that he might judge 
of the colour of her hair and eyes. He quite started when 
he came into the room and saw her lying in bed with a 
beautiful colour on her cheeks, and her face brightened 
by a momentary surprise and amusement. ‘dh, éa belle 
Anglaise /’ he exclaimed. He could scarcely be made to 
believe how very seriously ill she is. 

Mr. Benson, the clergyman, is very kind, and the dear 
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child likes him, and talks a little to him, which is a great 
comfort. Two days ago we had the blessing of the Holy 
Communion, and Cecil kept up wonderfully, but she has 
gone down many degrees since. 

November 21.—I thought last night that it would be all 
over—our darling was so very, very ill; and yet she did 
not keep her bed. She came into the salon, indeed, and 
sat up for nearly an hour; but after that there was a great 
change, and we were dreadfully alarmed. She knew some- 
thing of her own state, and begged that Mr. Benson 
might be sent for to-day, that she might once more re- 
ceive the Holy Communion; and I wrote the note that 
it might go to him the first thing in the morning; but at 
the moment I scarcely thought that she would live to see 
the morning. 

She did rally again, however, astonishingly. Dr. Cole 
marvelled when he came and saw her, for he left her last 
night with great misgivings. Mr. Benson was with us 
about twelve, and she bore the service well. In the after- 
noon she even begged to be taken out of bed and laid 
upon the sofa. When I came into the room at five o’clock, 
I found her tossing about and moaning. Almost her first 
words to me were, ‘Is it wrong to moan?’ And again, 
when in a sudden fit of uneasiness, she had said, ‘I must’ 
have something done, she asked directly, ‘Is it wrong to 
say, I must?’ Poor darling! she is so entirely the little 
child in her simple obedience and humility, She was more 
comfortable afterwards, and for the first time for many 
weeks the cloud of reserve passed away, and a whole 
torrent of pent-up feeling and love came out in a few 
words. Her heart clings greatly to Dernham. It has 
been her one knowledge of home; and but that so many 
whom she loves are with her, it would be hard to die in 
a foreign land. But she thinks of the little ones; and 
such an untold regret and tenderness there was in her tone 
as, after talking with her of home, and receiving her few 
messages, she exclaimed suddenly, ‘And Agnes, mamma, 
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Agnes, I can’t say it at all, but you know it;’ and, looking 
up, she clasped her hands, as if it was impossible for words 
to tell the feeling she longed to express. Ina has been a 
great deal with her. The sister’s love is very precious. 
Ina is just beginning to understand what she is Ipsing ; but 
Cecil’s earnest words will be more valuable, I fully believe, 
than even her living example. Drayton sits up to-night and I 
am going to bed, for Cecil is comparatively quiet and at 
ease, and we all think she may still linger on for a day or two. 

November 22.—God has taken our darling to her rest. 
I was called up by Drayton about half past two o’clock, 
and told that there was a great change not to be mistaken. 
She was perfectly conscious to the last—almost more than 
conscious—for there was something in her tone and words 
which told of a spirit that was raised quite above earth, 
She mentioned the servants at home, and begged Drayton 
to tell them that, with her dying breath, she had prayed for 
them all; and then she prayed for those she loved; for 
me, with a special recognition of all I had been to her, and 
a petition that God would soon take me to Himself, for 
she knew I should be happier; and for Ina, and Marietta, 
and the little ones, and for her grandmother and aunts, in 
language marvellously beyond her natural powers; yet so 
simply, so fervently, with such wonderful reality! it was 
speaking to her Saviour, knowing, not merely deézeving, that 
He was near. She begged us not to grieve for her, and, 
looking up, said, ‘Kiss me;’ and so we all kissed her, and 
then she sent a message to Mr. Benson. ‘Tell Mr. Benson 
how I thank him; and that I have thought of him now, 
and that he has helped me very much.’ Once she began 
the verse in the ‘Christian Year’ for the Wednesday before 
Easter :— 

‘‘O Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy will— 
I will lie still, 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 


Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 
In perfect rest,” 
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She could not quite remember it, and I helped her; and 
the earnestness with which the words, ‘in perfect rest,’ were 
uttered, I shall never, never forget; there was such an in- 
tense longing for it: and yet she made such efforts to be 
patient, pmying that God would make her patient, and 
saying, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

She asked us when we thought it would be over, and 
was told that probably she would live till the dawn; and 
then she made us watch the clock on the mantelpiece, 
cotinting the weary hours as they went by. Once her 
mind wandered back to Dernham. She thought herself 
there; and she must have remembered the sunrise from 
the front bedroom, for she said, ‘There must be a line of 
light over the sea. Do you see it?’ I did not quite 
understand her, and thinking she was only speaking as if 
absent from Dernham, I answered, ‘ Yes ; so there will be.’ 
‘Ah!’ she said, ‘then He is coming ;’ but she waited for 
Him still many long minutes. When the dawn did appear, 
she went home. As I passed through the corridor to go 
to my own room after all was over, I saw the light breaking 
over the sky. 


CHAPTER III. 


November 23.—To-day has been full of most painful 
business and letters. The funeral is to be on Monday. 
I have seen Colonel and Mrs. Strangways; I went there 
in the dusk last night. They have had further news of 
Mrs. Randolph, and felt that I ought to be told at once, 
and it was better for me to go to them, as I could talk 
more freely. Drayton and Marietta are nearly worn out ; 
Ina tries to keep up, but it is a terrible wrench, I can’t 
write about Mrs. Randolph—I can’t write about anything. 
It seems all a dream. But I would not have my darling 
back, God knows; and in the midst of my heartache I can 
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see the truth of what she herself said in a little note to 
Agnes, ‘all is very well with me.’ 

Wednesday, November 26.—Business crowds upon me, 
It is as well it should. The rapidity with which the past 
has become past is something unspeakably tryifig. Sunday 
was left us for thought—even that would not have been 
allowed us if the day had not been Sunday. Monday was 
—~-I cannot attempt to say what. But I had one comfort, I 
settled everything myself, and arranged with my own hands 
the flowers laid on my darling’s coffin, She was, and’ she 
is, mine now, as she has never been before, because I feel 
that when she thinks of me, as I cannot doubt she does, it 
must be with a full and perfect comprehension of my love. 
The rest this conviction gives is indescribable. 

We walked to the cemetery. My child rests in a far 
corner, under the shelter of a wall, which will soon be 
covered with ivy and creepers. I am content that she 
should be there, though my fond longing was to carry her 
back to Dernham. 

Colonel and Mrs. Strangways were with us. They have 
been most kind and sympathising in every way. I went 
to them again quite late on Monday evening. We agreed 
that nothing should be said to Marietta about her aunt till 
Tuesday. ‘The intelligence is perplexing. It seems, from 
what Mrs, Strangways has heard from a cousin at Biarritz, 
that Mrs. Randolph was there a short time ago with some 
friends, very respectable people, of the name of Davidson. 
Now they have quarrelled; and report says that Mrs. Ran- 
dolph ss in Spain—alone, and extremely il!: but where 
she is, this cousin seems unable to state exactly. Madrid 
appears to have been only suggested as a possibility. I do 
not see the claim that Mrs. Randoph has upon Marietta 
exactly in the light in which Marietta sees it herself; but 
I do not feel justified in combating her strong desire to 
see her aunt. With her very peculiar independent mind, 
I am convinced she would ultimately follow her own idea 
of duty, whatever I might say; and the only question 
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therefore is whether I shall help her or leave her to herself. 
Even if I did not love her as dearly as I do, the events of 
the last few weeks have so strengthened the tie which binds 
her to me, that it is quite impossible for me to throw her 
upon herSown resources. She has been my child quite as 
much as Ina, and as such I must think and act for her as 
her mother. 

I said thus much to Mrs. Strangways, and the question 
then naturally arose, What did I intend to do? If neces- 
sity, go to Spain. I have seen that conclusion looming 
before me for some time. But first I propose writing to 
Biarritz, and obtaining some more definite information from 
the Davidsons. We must stay in Pau another week; 
there are so many things to be arranged. During that 
time we may hear definitely where Mrs. Randolph is. 
When I stated my intentions to Mrs. Strangways, she most 
thoughtfully and kindly proposed—what, in the event of 
the Spanish journey, would obviate one of its greatest 
difficulties—to keep Ina with her till I return. Drayton, 
she says, can go home under the escort of a friend of hers 
who is on the point of returning to England. I was, I 
cannot say how, thankful for the proposition. I have 
dreaded all along the necessity of discussing plans with 
Marietta, and allowing her to see the inconveniences to 
which I should be put if I went with her, She would then 
have insisted upon going alone, or doing something equally 
wild. The passionate, excitable Italian feeling shows itself 
occasionally in a way which is incomprehensible to our 
colder northern temperament: and Marietta’s one weak- 
ness would be heroic self-sacrifice. 

She was so tired and ill, poor child! on Monday evening, 
that, even if I had wished it, I could not have introduced 
the subject. On Tuesday I insisted upon taking her for 
a drive. Ina could not make up her mind to go, and I 
sent her over to Mrs. Strangways instead. Marietta and I 
drove to the Céteau de Gelos. A more perfect home view 
I never looked upon. If it had been clear, we should have 
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seen the Pic du Midi, and the Pic de Gers, at the end of 
the valley leading to Eaux-Bonnes, but the distant moun- 
tains were all covered with clouds. The hills which were 
visible were snowy: white mists with a tint of pale rose 
floated at their base. Still nearer the atmo§phere was 
purple and autumnal. In the foreground were steep 
declivities, clothed with golden woods, varied by some 
lingering remains of summer green; the whitened, moss- 
grown, lichen-covered trunks rising up boldly from amongst 
them. Little white cottages nestled in the ravines, and 
were dotted about on the sides of the hills; and home- 
like villas, standing in gardens, gave an English air to the 
very exquisite landscape, only lost when one looked at the 
snow, and thought of the grim peaks hidden from sight. 

Marietta was soothed and cheered by the beauty. She 
said but little; for we have lived long enough together 
to enjoy the intimacy of silence. When we did speak, 
it was to allude to our darling, though we could neither 
of us bring ourselves to name her. Yet I have talked, 
and do talk, of her to Mrs. Strangways; it is my great 
comfort ; but Marietta is too near; we feel too much alike. 
At length, as we were leaving the ridge of the hill to return 
home, I felt I must bring out the subject which was so 
pressing, and I said, without preparation— 

‘Marietta, Mrs, Strangways tells me your aunt was at 
Biarritz, before she went to Spain. But it is not at all 
certain she is at Madrid. I wish we could hear something 
more definite.’ 

She turned to me with ill-concealed excitement, and said 
—‘I am going to her; but I could not bear to tell you.’ 

I did not ask her whether she had heard more than 
I told her; I will never let her suppose that I wish to 
pry into anything which she may wish to keep to herself; 
but I answered gently, ‘And I am going with you.’ 

An exclamation, and an absolute rejection of the pro- 
posal, followed, then a long conversation, in which I came 
off, as I fully resolved I would, the conqueror. She was 
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vehement at first, almost angry; there was a mixture of 
independence and unselfishness, I fancy, in her feelings ; 
and I could almost have smiled, as I saw the tears in her 
eyes, while she protested she was born to give trouble and 
pain to every one with whom she was connected; but I 
knew that the feeling would pass off, and that the English 
elements of her character, common sense and good judg- 
ment, would at last make themselves heard ; and by degrees 
I brought her round to see that the idea of setting off to 
Spin by herself was absolutely impracticable, and that by 
accompanying her, which I could easily do if Ina were 
left with Mrs. Strangways, I might possibly do myself 
good, and certainly should shield her from harm. She 
was as enthusiastically grateful then, as she had been 
wilful before. She seized my hand and covered it with 
kisses—an Italian fashion which she has never lost, and 
which I do not desire she should—and we entered into 
all the plans for the journey with the coolness of twa 
experienced couriers. I feel as I talk to her how young 
she is, and how surface-deep are the griefs which she has 
hitherto experienced, though they have been very real. 
She likes the thought of Spain, and says she does. I do 
not feel that I can like the thought of anything, except 
it may be to sit alone in my own room, and go through, 
again and again, the scenes of the last six weeks. I ponder 
by myself what the results of the Spanish journey will 
be. Will Marietta remain with her aunt? I marvel that 
she herself does not shrink from such a_ possibility. 
But this again is the effect of youth and the southern 
temperament. Marietta takes each day as it comes, and 
does not look beyond it. We sombre northerners might 
learn a very wise lesson from that habit of mind. I have 
written myself to Mrs. Davidson, begging her to give me 
all the definite information she can. The railway is only 
partially opened to Madrid; but Bradshaw makes it all 
look very easy. The language will be a difficulty; but 
I can just read Spanish, and Mrs. Strangways says she 
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will give me a few lessons in pronunciation, I suppose 
French will really help us sufficiently. 

The possibility of separation for a few weeks has been 
suggested to Ina, and has been a blow to her, greater than 
I anticipated. She likes Mrs. Strangways so much that 
I had hoped she would be quite reconciled to the thought 
of remaining with her; but she is so entirely broken down 
by this grief, that she cannot interest herself in anything. 
She says that she would have liked to stay a little longer 
at Pau, if we could all have been together, for that Me 
cannot bear to leave the cemetery, and she wants to 
wait and see the cross put up; but people here are so 
very slow in their work that I do not know when that 
will be. 

Mrs. Strangways wants us to go up to Eaux-Chaudes 
and Eaux-Bonnes for a night, if the weather should im- 
prove; she thinks it may please Ina, and give her new 
associations with the place. Perhaps it may be so, but 
I doubt; at any rate, there Is no harm in trying, and it is 
the only opportunity she is likely to have now of seeing the 
mountains nearer, for as soon as I come back from Spain 
we must go home directly. 

November 29.—A letter from Mrs. Davidson, begging 
me, if possible, to go to her at Biarritz. She says there 
are things which she could tell me in conversation, but 
which cannot so well be trusted to writing. Mrs. Randolph 
is in Spain somewhere; that is all she knows; but she will 
find out for certain in a few days. If we do go to Spain, 
she says we must start from Bayonne, only five miles from 
Biarritz, which is not, therefore, out of our way. 

I thought at first of finally leaving Pau on Tuesday, but 
we cannot possibly manage it; and besides we could not 
then go to Eaux-Bonnes with Ina. She seems rather to 
take to the idea of the little expedition now, and I am only 
too thankful to find anything which will rouse her. During 
this last week she has done little else but gaze into the fire, 
with her eyes full of tears, I trust J am not wrong in 
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leaving her, but perhaps the presence of strangers will be 
better for her than mine. She knows too well what I am 
thinking of. Marietta is very good and patient, and yet in 
her heart, as I often fancy, a little impatient. She stands 
at the wintow, and looks at the Pic du Midi, and says, 
with a sigh, ‘44, povera sia /—she is beyond the moun. 
tains :? and I am sure that she feels as though she ought to 
be a bird to fly over them; but she acquiesces in all our 
arrangements, and Js most tender to Ina, never for a moment 
allowing her to think that she has any thought in her heart, 
but that of comforting her. I don’t think Ina recognises 
the possibility of Marietta’s remaining behind in Spain. J] 
try not to do so myself. It could not—must not be. I] 
have arranged for Drayton to go home, and there is a 
prospect of sub-letting our rooms. These are great reliefs, 
My home letters give me all the comfort which love and 
sympathy can; but no one knows yet that the end has 
come, and the hopes which they still all express make one’s 
heart very sad. 

I went to the cemetery by myself on Sunday, between 
the morning and afternoon services. The dear child rests 
close under a south wall. The sun was shining full upon 
the spot, and the warmth of the day was like summer. 
There 1s one view near the cemetery looking down a steep 
street to the trees around the Chateau, with the white peaks 
rising beyond, which I am almost tempted to have photo- 
graphed. It gives the only true idea of my child’s last 
resting-place on earth; and just now when the different 
ranges are marked by lines of glittering snow, it is inde- 
scribably beautiful. I have given orders for a flat stone 
(which is the custom of the country), with her name and 
the date, and a cross engraved below. I mean also to have 
an upright cross at the head, with the words, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ They were her own words that last night, and they 
express all one longs to feel, and all I hope that one does 
feel. 

fiétel Baudot, Eaux-Chaudes: December 1.—A most 
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delicious day, warm and bright: such a delightful contrast 
to the weather we have lately had! We left Pau between 
ten and eleven. Ina really looked cheered, and this cheered 
us all. We had a most lovely drive, with the snowy moun- 
tains, headed by the Pic du Midi, just in front; and a little 
river, clear and foaming, rushing by our side, spanned 
occasionally by rude bridges. Picturesque peasants stood 
at the doorways of their neat cottages, or cariied on their 
work in the green meadows which sparkled in the sunshine, 
and blended their fresh hopeful colouring with the autumnal 
orange tints of the woods, and the grey and purple haze on 
the mountains, We waited for an hour and a half at Louvie 
to rest the tired horses, and walked on some way, allowing 
the cairiage to overtake us. Ina, for the first time, talked 
with some interest about the Spanish journey, and wished 
she was going with us. Marietta said that she would not 
have insisted upon going if she had not thought it her 
duty. It was the feeling for her uncle which chiefly 
prompted her. She hoped I understood this. Yes, I did 
understand it; but I scarcely said so heartily enough to 
satisfy her; and I was obliged to assure her again and 
again that I was not merely yielding to her whim in accom- 
panying her, but doing what I felt was best for us both. 
And certainly I am not yielding to a whim, for, with her 
strong feeling of duty, there is nothing else to be done, and 
it would make me really miserable if she were to go alone; 
but how I sometimes dread the journey, no words can say. 
The latter part of our drive was so steep, and the horses 
were so far from being up to their work, that it was late 
and quite dark when we reached Eaux-Chaudes, and we 
could only obtain a glimpse of some magnificent cliffs 
shutting in a deep ravine, down which rushed a noisy 
mountain torrent. We drove to the Hotel de France, but 
it was shut up. At this season the place is quite deserted, 
and I was afraid we should, after all, find no accommodation ; 
but we were received at the Hotel Baudot, and found the 
people civil, and the rooms as comfortable as rooms furnished 
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for summer could be. A blazing fire and a good tea made 
us feel quite at home; but we were all tired, and went to 
our rooms early. Iam writing my journal just before I go 
to bed. The wind is rushing and howling round the house, 
and knockfng for entrance at the windows. I doubt if it 
promises favourably for to-morrow, and I think of Spain 
and the Sierra Guadarrama, and the table-land of Madrid, 
and shudder. The chambermaid tells me that we are not 
the only people in the house. A German baron has been 
here for some days. 

Pau: December 2.—To my surprise and satisfaction, we 
have had a fine day, and certainly we have made the most 
of it; but I thought at first we were to have had a dis- 
appointment, for when we asked for a carriage to take us 
up the valley to Gabas, at the foot of the Pic du Midi, we 
found that there was not such a thing to be had, and we 
were actually obliged to send for one to Eaux-Bonnes. 
This delayed us a good deal. As we were waiting about, 
Marietta came to me with rather a disagreeable piece of 
information. She had caught a glimpse of the German 
baron, and recognised in him Baron von Bronnen, Lady 
Chase’s half-brother, who stayed at Woodleigh, and brought 
Mrs. Randolph into such difficultics. She asked me what 
she should do if they met. Of course, I said, ‘cut him ;’ 
but I was quite sure he would take care not to meet her if 
he had the least idea who she was. We sent for the visitors’ 
book, but he had not written his name. Marietta, however, 
says she has not the slightest doubt that itis he. It did 
not strike her that there was anything peculiar in his being 
in this part of the world just when Mrs. Randolph has been 
in the neighbourhood, and I did not suggest the idea. I 
wonder where his wife is. Marietta asked me if it would 
be wrong to say anything about him to Ina, and I said 
‘no.’ Ina is no longer a child, and mysteries only create 
mysteries. In dealing with a disposition like hers, a little 
prone to something not absolutely, transparently open, it is 
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necessary, And I have always found in life, even in the 
case of children, that if things can be put before them 
plainly, it is best that they should be. Curiosity and 
imagination are far more dangerous in their effects than 
any realities. Evil in a fancy dress is interesting; in plain 
clothes, hideous. Let Ina see that there is some mystery 
about this German baron which prevents Marietta from 
recognising him, and she will let her thoughts rest upon 
him—she can scarcely help doing so—with a certain 
amount of excitement. Say that he is a gambler and a 
cheat, and she will turn away with disgust. 

The carriage came at last from Eaux-Bonnes. We settled 
that it should take us up the valley to Gabas, return here, 
and carry us on to Eaux-Donnes, which Marietta rather 
wished to see. Our own carriage was to be sent over to 
meet us there, and take us back to Pau. I looked about 
for the Baron before starting, but could see no tiace of him, 
and I did not like to make any inquiries about him. In 
fact, there was no excuse for doing so. The drive to Gabas 
took us up the Val d’Ossau, for the most part a continuation 
of the splendid rocky wooded ravine in which the hotels 
and houses of Eaux-Chaudes are built. The Pic du Midi 
came in sight as we drew near the end of the valley. There 
was a torrent by the side of the road, as there always is in 
these mountain districts; the colour of this one was some- 
thing unrivalled—a most eaquisite emerald green—trans- 
parent, so that every pebble in its depths could be seen, except 
when the pure white foam dashed over the rocks embedded 
in the stream. It was the one glad living thing in the midst 
of what was otherwise solemn beauty; for there was deep 
snow on the road, and the lofty peak stood out in its stern 
and seemingly unapproachable grandeur, closing up the 
valley as if to warn us from attempting to invade its solitary 
dominions. The carriage took us as far as it could, and 
then the driver said he must rest his horses, and we all got 
out and walked on a little farther; but it was impossible 
to go far, the snow was too deep. Marietta and Ina were 
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adventurous, and went on some way beyond me. There 
was something tempting to Ina in the knowledge that 
if she could only follow the mule track in this direction, 
she might go over into Spain to the baths of Panticosa. She 
and Marietta both have a most sunny idea of Spain. I 
can’t say that I have. Whilst they were scrambling about, 
I walked up and down in the snow, in front of the little inn 
where our driver was taking his refreshment. So strange, 
awful, lonely, and sad it was! I could not realise to myself 
how I found myself there—what chain of events had brought 
me there, what connection there was between this and the 
former portions of my life. My darling in her quiet grave 
seemed an episode in existence. She seemed to have been 
lent me for so short a time, almost, I could have said for 
no purpose, at least, connected with this world, And that 
thought carried me on to the great hidden purpose for 
which we all live—the purpose for which all these mighty 
works of nature, the giant mountains and rocks and preci- 
pices, were formed to be as they are. I was scarcely 
conscious of anything about me as I paced up and down 
in this dreamy abstraction of thought, when I was inter- 
rupted by a gentleman—I must, I suppose, call him so— 
who came out of the inn, looked me full in the face, then 
stopped, and apologised for interrupting me; but ‘as we 
were a party of ladies, perhaps he might be allowed to 
suggest that it would be as well if we were to retuin quickly. 
Our driver was not a very sober individual, and he and the 
landlord of the inn were likely to take more than was 
desirable if he were allowed to remain too long.’ I thanked 
him, not perhaps as heartily as I ought, for I recognised 
him directly as Baron von Bronnen. We passed each 
other in the corridor of the hotel last evening. He pro- 
posed to go and tell the driver to get the carriage ready, 
and I thanked him; and he went into the house, but re- 
turned almost immediately, and entered into conversation, 
all the while, as I could see, furtively looking up the road 
to watch if Marietta was coming. What he said was very 
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ordinary and unimportant, except that he took special pains 
to repeat several times that he was on his way to Switzer- 
land; that he wished to compare the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
implying that he was very fond of science, and particularly 
interested in geology. I asked him if he had ever been in 
Spain. ‘No; he had often wished to go, and it was very 
tantalising to be so near and to be unable todoso, But 
at present it was impossible. Switzerland was his destina- 
tion, and to Switzerland he must go.’ He did not wajt to 
give the same information to Marietta, for as soon as he saw 
her drawing near, he made me a most elaborate bow, and 
walked away. Marietta was amused at my rencontre, and 
we both congratulated ourselves that the Baron’s destination 
was Switzerland, or, as Marietta suggested with great pro- 
bability, the German watering-places, with their gambling- 
tables. We had only time for a hasty luncheon when we 
got back to the Hotel Baudot, and started again imme- 
diately for Eaux-Bonnes, which I can imagine is a pleasanter 
place to be in for the summer than Eaux-Chaudes, though 
it certainly is not so beautiful. The ravine is more open, 
and the cliffs are not so striking, but the Pic de Gers, just 
above the village, is very grand. I call the place a village, 
yet really it is only a collection of hotels and boarding- 
houses, shut up at this season, and, in consequence, looking 
very dismal. We left Eaux-Bonnes about half-past three, 
and were at Pau by seven. ‘There was a kind of home 
feeling in being in our own apartments again, but there 
can be no real rest for me yet. 

Pau: December 4.—Settled Ina with Mrs, Strangways, 
paid a last visit to the cemetery, and gave all directions for 
the cross and for the stone over the grave, which is essential 
here, if one wishes to preserve the spot undesecrated. 

We travel to-morrow, partly by Diligence, partly by rail- 
way, and mean to sleep at Bayonne, and drive over to 
Biarritz the next day. Whether we shall go further, or 
return here, depends upon what we hear from Mrs. David. 
son, Ina is making up her mind to be brave, and to face 
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the probability that she will not see us again for three or 
four weeks. I have told her also precisely what I feel 
about Marietta’s remaining with her aunt. Being naturally 
hopeful, she does not dwell upon the possibilities which 
may make ghe stay absolutely unavoidable, and I am well 
contented to leave her without this additional anxiety. 
Drayton starts for England to-morrow with a cousin of 
Colonel Strangways, who promises to take charge of her. 
She longs to see the little ones; but a large piece of her 
heast is left here. 

Biarritz: Friday, December 5.—We started at nine from 
Pau. Dear Ina breakfasted with us, and kept up bravely 
till it came to just the last moment, and then I am 
afraid we all broke down; but I do hope and trust the 
separation will be very short. We had a dull day for our 
journey to Bayonne, and passed through an uninteresting 
country. Orthez we could see nothing of, and Dax, which 
seems rather a picturesque old town, is only associated in 
my mind with the railway station at which we had to wait 
three hours. In a few months they hope to have the 
railway completed to Pau. 

We did not arnive at Bayonne till half-past nine at night. 
The Hotel St. Etienne was rough and primitive, and looked 
dirty, but proved clean. They gave us a tolerable supper, 
and we were thankful to go to bed. In the morning Mar- 
etta and I agreed that it would be as well to make some 
inquiries about our possible Spanish journey, and we went 
off to the Consul, and gained from him all the necessary 
information as to money. He does not foresee any diffi- 
culty for us, as the railway to Madrid is open a good part 
of the way, and the intervals are traversed by Diligences in 
regularcommunication. The omnibus to Biarritz goesseveral 
times a day, but we did not start till the afternoon, for we 
wanted to see something of Bayonne. It is more interesting 
and more Spanish-looking than Bordeaux. The narrow 
arcaded streets are picturesque ; and there is an interest, too, 
in the traces of the near vicinity of Spain, the advertisements 
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and names being so constantly Spanish as well as Frenchy 
Marietta was amused, and I feel that the novelty and change 
must be of service to us both, in spite of all drawbacks. 

The four o’clock omnibus brought us on here (to Biarritz) 
through a heathery moorland country, betokering an ap- 
proach to the sea. 

As regards visitors, the place is almost deserted, the 
Davidsons being the only persons besides ourselves who 
are in this hotel, but they are likely to remain here ; 
they find the climate so pleasant; mild, but nog as 
relaxing as Pau. We have had very little satisfactory con- 
versation as yet. ‘They are pleasant but cautious people, 
and I must see Mrs. Davidson alone before I can get 
from her all she has to tell. To-night we were all together 
in the public salle, where we dined, and I could gain 
nothing but general facts. One thing of importance we 
have, however, learnt—that Mrs. Randolph really is at 
Madrid, or has been there till within the last few days. 
This so far settles our plans that we have a definite 
point before us. If there had been any uncertainty, 
I should have unquestionably declined undertaking a 
journey into Spain at this season of the year with only 
Marietta. It is not a country in which two ladies can 
wander about alone searching for another lady; but 
Mr. Davidson tells me we may get to Madrid now without 
difficulty. Marietta is so infinitely relieved; it is quite 
touching. ‘Ah, carissima/’ she exclaimed, as she knelt 
down beside me in the salle 2 manger, quite regardless 
of the presence of strangers, ‘you are my guardian angel, 
my mother. God is so good to me in giving you to 
me. And we will see my poor aunt; we will bring her 
away; we will persuade her to come back to England 
with us, She will be safe there.’ Mrs. Davidson, the 
most quiet, reserved, undemonstrative of Englishwomen, 
looked on in surprise. Mr. Davidson was amused and 
interested. I quieted the poor child’s excitement as well 
as I could without chilling her. But all this feeling for 
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Mrs. Randolph—it is very strange! And the idea of 
bringing her back with us to England is something quite 
new. Besides, even now I must hear what Mrs. Davidson 
has to tell me before I can positively make up my mind 
what to dos Baron von Bronnen and Lady Chase are not 
persons I can let Marietta mix herself up with, if it can 
in any way be avoided. The Baron, however, one may 
hope, is by this time on his way to Switzerland. 

Biarritz: Saturday, December 6.—The first thing this 
morning was to have my talk with Mrs. Davidson. 
Marietta had a headache, and did not get up to break- 
fast. Mr. Davidson went out carly, and Mrs, Davidson 
and I were left in possession of the sa//e. Then came the 
history I had been wishing for—a very uncomfortable one. 
It seems that Mrs. Randolph came to Biarritz some 
weeks ago by herself, or, at least, with only a maid. 
She had known the Davidsons some years ago, and the 
acquaintance was renewed, and they were a good deal 
together, and on very friendly terms, until the appearance 
of a certain lady calling herself Mrs. Somebody, but who, 
from Mrs. Davidson’s account, must have been Lady 
Chase. With her came Baron von Bronnen, whom, most 
strange to say, Mrs. Randolph received as a friend. He 
gave himself out as a widower, and the gossiping world 
settled it that he and Mrs. Randolph were to be married. 
The Davidsons soon saw what kind of persons these new 
friends were, and were extremely anxious to keep Mrs. 
Randolph fiom them, and did all they could to open her 
eyes. But it was the old story—the moth flying round 
the candle; and, at last, there was an open split between 
her and the Davidsons. Then Mrs, Randolph became 
extremely ill, She had come to Biarritz for health, her 
lungs being seriously affected. The doctors ordered her 
farther south, and she stated that she was going to Malaga. 
And about three weeks ago, she and her maid left Biarritz, 
Lady Chase and the Baron remaining behind for about 
a week, and then departing, no one knows where. At 
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Valladolid, it seems poor Mrs. Randolph became much 
worse, and though she managed to get on to Madrid (the 
very worst place in Europe that she could have chosen), 
she has been detained there ever since. Mrs. Davidson’s 
informant is a friend, who, with her daughter, hagpens to be 
in the same hotel at Madrid. She gives a very bad report 
of Mrs. Randolph, but says that she is bent upon going 
south, and will certainly leave Madrid the very first day she 
can. The climate is so bad: it is death to remain there. 

A most grievous history. I feel we can do hittle or mo 
good by following Mis, Randolph, unless we could remain 
with her, which is an impossibility. Yet I cannot draw 
back. She is alone, and very ill, and possibly when it is 
known that we are watching over her, those who are 
evidently bent upon making use of her for their own 
advantage, and for her misery, may for a time be kept 
aloof. I say, for her misery, for Mrs. Davidson assures me 
there can be no doubt whatever that her money is the 
object of attraction; and that if this Baron, who has really 
lost his wife, can but persuade her to marry him, it will not 
signify how soon afterwards she dies. 

I have one thought in my mind, which strengthens my 
decision as regards the journey, though I do not venture 
to suggest it to Marietta. In the event of Mrs. Randolph’s 
death, there would, I fear, be considerable difficulty in 
getting possession of Mr. Randolph’s legacy. It would 
be too sad to let it all fall into the hands of Lady Chase 
and the Baron, and it infallibly would if cheating and 
lies could effect their purpose. I wrote to Marietta’s 
lawyer from Pau, asking him what I could do in case 
we met with Mrs. Randolph, and he has given me what 
he says is the best advice in his power; but he adds 
that no one can really compel her to do what she ought 
-—which is to sign a paper that he has drawn up, though 
of course legal measures may be taken if she should refuse. 
Still I mean to try. Marietta, in her youthful contempt 
of all pecuniary transactions, would think herself mean 
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if she were to mix up any idea of personal advantage 
with this search after her aunt: but there is no doubt 
that a very great deal of her future comfort depends upon 
something being done to secure her rightful claim, and 
there is no ene but myself who can take any steps in the 
matter; so I shall act, and say nothing to her, but allow 
her to feel that the journey is, on her part, simply one of 
disinterested affection and duty. I went to see her after 
my conversation with Mrs. Davidson, and told her the out- 
line of what I had heard, omitting everything that was only 
conjecture ; and when I said that we would leave Biarritz 
on Monday, the tears rushed to her eyes, and all she could 
say was—‘ My poor uncle! he would bless you, as I do.’ 
Her head was still aching, so I made her lie still, and went 
off to settle everything with Mr. Davidson, who was going 
into Bayonne, and undertook to bring us back our pass- 
ports, about which I spoke to the Consul yesterday. He 
promised also to provide us with some Spanish money, and 
to secure our places in the Spanish Diligence. We shall 
not leave Bayonne till the middle of the day, and must 
travel all night—a most unpleasant arrangement, and one 
which will entirely prevent our seeing the most beautiful 
parts of the road,—but it cannot be helped. 

When all this business was transacted, I went out for a 
quiet walk by myself. At this season of the year Biarritz 1s 
like a little seaside village, and one can do just as one likes. 
The place is picturesque and pleasant; the country imme- 
diately around open, broken, and heathery ; the rocks on 
the shore fine, and the sea-view magnificent. I kept on 
the top of the cliffs at first, and then wandered along the 
firm: smooth sand till I found the sun too powerful, and 
was glad to seek something like shelter under a high rock. 
There I seated myself, turning away from Biarritz, and look- 
ing towards the hills of Spain—purple, jagged, stretching 
away to the province of Guipuzcoa; the mountain ‘Tres 
Coronas’ standing out like a fortress in the background. 
The sea was calm in the distance, but long heavy waves 
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were rolling in upon the beach, lulling one with their regular 
constant rush. The sound just suited the day—a delicious 
blending of the freshness of December with the satisfying 
yet not overpowering heat of summer, 

I sat there with the full warmth of the sum upon me, 
and revelled in the rich colouring, the sharp outlines, 
and the dreamy mystery of those unknown hills, with the 
waves of the Bay of Biscay washing their base; and felt— 
what one so very rarely does feel—that the romance of 
existence was not dead, but only sleeping, buried for a 
while under care and sorrow, but ready to wake up again 
in vigour whenever the pressure may be removed. And 
that kind of mountain beauty always makes me think of 
the loveliness of another world. It is like the glimpses 
which the Bible gives us of heaven, distinct in general 
colouring, though vague in detail; and so my thoughts 
travelled on to the dear child who is always present to me 
now, and I was soothed with the fancy that even in her 
present state she might be enjoying a perception of beauty 
which here she never had the power of imagining, much 
less realising. I was sure, after that hour on the shore, 
that the change was doing me good ; and though the keen 
heartache often comes back, it is not what it was that night 
at Eaux-Chaudes, when I felt so nervously miserable, that 
I began to consider seriously whether it would be right to 
undertake the Spanish journey, and whether I ought not 
rather to get home as fast as I could. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Davidson took me for a walk to 
the Protestant burying-ground, really part of a Roman 
Catholic churchyard. There was a lovely view from it of 
the Spanish hills, and a low ridge of the snowy Pyrenees, 
far off on the horizon, and looking like petrified foam of 
the sea. Mrs. Davidson pointed out the grave of a Mrs, 
Penrhyn, and asked if she could be any relation of Ina’s. 
I was surprised that she knew anything about the family, 
till I found that John Penryhn had been here, and had 
talked about us. I am afraid, from what Mrs. Davidson 
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said, that he also made acquaintance with Baron von Bronnen 
and Lady Chase—dangerous society for a young man ! 

Biarritz: Sunday, December 7.—Another deliciously 
warm day. The English full service, which is still kept 
up, was ar®immense comfort. We were surprised to find 
a very fair congregation. Marietta had lost her headache, 
and was able to go with me. After church we went to the 
cliffs, and really could scarcely make up our minds to 
leave them. The waves were wonderful—dashing against 
the*huge, sharp, hollowed rocks, and tossing their foam to 
the height of forty or fifty feet ; or rushing through natural 
arches, and when stopped by receding waves, leaping up 
frantically and exultingly ; and then rolling back into the 
arches, to be sent forward again with a sound like booming 
cannon. And all the while the sea beyond was quite 
calm, the sky clear and blue, the sunlight sparkling on the 
water, and turning the leaping spray into soft rainbows. 
It was the most perfect sea I had ever looked upon, and 
certainly the most enjoyable. If I had a wish just now, 
I think it would be to send for Ina, stay here for a week, 
and then go back ta England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Burgos, Fonda de la Norte: December 10.—At last in 
Spain: but oh! we have had such a weary journey, and 
are so tired! It has been our first experience of travelling 
by night in a Diligence, and we earnestly desire it may be 
our last. But I must give the details. We parted from 
the Davidsons at Biarritz yesterday about twelve o’clock, 
and went by the little omnibus to Bayonne, There the 
regular Spanish Diligence took us up, and at one o’clock 
we were on our road to Madrid, and fairly comfortable, 
for we had the coupé to ourselves, The road bordered 
the sea, and the hills were almost mountainous, the Tres 
Coronas being especially striking; so that there was a 
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good deal to interest us in the scenery. Then came thé 
Bidassoa, and all its associations, to add to its beauty; for 
It is extremely pretty, wide, curving, and clear, with green 
wooded meadows forming its shelving banks; and crossing 
the bridge we were actually on Spanish grourfi, and the 
Spanish officials, wrapped in their grandee cloaks, came up 
and examined our passports. The luggage was left to be 
inspected at Irun, where they detained us for about half 
an hour. When we started again we found, to our dismay, 
that the third place in the coupsé was to be occupied *by 
a Spanish officer, who would smoke, and brought with him 
a most insufferable odour of garlic. What to do we could 
not imagine. Marietta put down the window, which made 
us very cold: but anything was better than the fumes we 
had before, and we really desired to give our companion 
a hint that the smoke was disagreeable. It soon grew very 
dark, so that we lost all the beautiful scenery in approach- 
ing St. Sebastian; and when we drove into the old town, 
at seven o'clock, it was raining fast. The Diligence stopped 
in a kind of square, and we were turned out into the rain, 
to find our way as we could to the joxda, or hotel, happily 
not far off. Rough, and unfurnished, and odorous with 
any but sweet odours, was the large sa//e, in which all the 
travellers were expected to make the best use of a very short 
time, and partake of supper—soup, and bouilli, and all the 
usual provisions for such an occasion—tolerably well cooked, 
though rather greasy. Rough, loud-talking men were eating 
voraciously, and almost equally rough-looking girls waiting 
upon them. Every one was very civil to us. We made our 
first attempt at Spanish in asking for what we wanted, and 
were tolerably successful in making ourselves understood. 
When we went out again into the darkness, it was raining 
fast; and we could not tell where to find the Diligence, 
and there was no one to help us; but we made our way 
to it at last, and were delighted to see no trace of our 
Spanish officer. We had understood that he was going on 
to Madrid, but I suppose our open window had frightened 
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him from the coupé, and he had taken refuge in the interior 
of the vehicle. 

Being on Spanish ground, we had a team of mules to 
the Diligence, eleven at least, conducted by a man wrapped 
in a great®cloak, with a hood like a monk’s cowl drawn 
over his head. He rode on one of the foremost mules, 
and allowed the others, who apparently had very little 
guidance except there own ‘sweet will,’ to follow pretty 
much as they chose. ‘The lights attached to the Diligence 
thréw a ghastly glare just in front, making the darkness 
beyond still more dark; and every five minutes the mule- 
teer uttered a kind of wild yell, as an encouraging or 
threatening admonition to his mules. When the road 
became steep, he dismounted and walked, and then the 
cries became more frequent. So we went on all through 
the night. JI had a perception of ascending hills slowly, 
and descending them quickly; but the only fixed impres- 
sion left on my mind is that of waking up continually from 
an uneasy sleep, and always hearing the same cry, seeing 
the same glare of unnatural orange-yellow light around me, 
and the dim forms of straggling mules, headed by an awful 
figure, wearing a monk’s cowl, who seemed to be upon the 
point of leading us all into a deep archway beyond which 
was impenetrable night. 

It is provoking to have lost a country in this way, and 
all the more because I fancy there was a good deal of 
beautiful scenery in that earlier part of our journey, whilst 
the latter part was indescribably dreary. We stopped at 
six o’clock, in the morning,—dark still,—except for a pale 
moonlight, veiled by a cloudy sky. There was no town, no 
village or hamlet, to be seen—nothing but hills, not high, 
but sharp and rugged, and brought into distinctness by the 
moon gleaming on the snow. Around us was apparently 
a barren waste. A long low building, looking like a stable, 
was visible at some little distance. The mules were taken 
out of the Diligence; every one except ourselves dismounted, 
and we were left alone. 
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I supposed we were to change mules again, and, feeling 
hungry, I had recourse to our luncheon-basket. 

Presently a man came up to the Diligence, opened the 
door, and asked if we would not get out. ‘No,’ I said 
decidedly. Soon after came another with the same question. 
‘No,’ I still said. Then followed a third, seeming much 
surprised at our position; and at last Marietta and I looked 
at each other, and thought we had blundered. We made 
out the word foxda from this new man, and he pointed 
to the low building towards which we had seen the mules 
making their way ; and we discovered that we were expected 
to follow in the same direction—that the building was a 
Jonda, and we were to breakfast there. 

Such a place—and such a breakfast! A wooden shed, 
dirty floor, dirty tables, strewn with the remains of half-eaten 
repasts ; cups, plates, and dishes in wild confusion; an un- 
washed waiter rushing about to clear a little space for us, 
bringing us each a tiny cup filled with a thick brown liquid, 
in which a spoon could almost stand upright, and then 
taking up some sugared sponge-cake in his black fingers, 
and offering it to us! I tried the liquid. I had always had 
an ideal of Spanish chocolate, and therefore had ordered 
it; but it was nothing but muddy cinnamon, and I put it 
down as absolutely undrinkable. We were directed from 
the fonda to the railway-station of Olazo Goitia. It was 
another shed equally dirty, and more empty—not even a 
bench to sit upon, and not the slightest appearance of a 
fire, though it was bitterly cold. A man did, however, 
after a time, bring in a seat, and set fire to some sticks, and 
we managed to get a little warmth into us. But we had to 
wait two hours before the train started. The luxury of the 
railway-carriage cannot be described! It was like a com- 
fortable- house, and at first we had it to ourselves. But at 
Vitoria a Spanish party with an English friend joined us, 
If I had not been so desperately sleepy, and feeling so 
unwell, 1 might have been amused with talking to them; 
for they were pleasant refined people, and very courteous, 
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As it was, I said but little, Vitoria is a large, bright, 
handsome-looking town; but the country around, at this 
season of the year, is intensely bare, and must always be 
stern and rgcky, and only in parts grand, from the height 
of the cliffs, In fact, it was nothing but dreariness all the 
way to Burgos. And then the cold! If it should be worse 
at Madrid, what will it be like? We were at the. Burgos 
railway-station by two o'clock. Unfortunately, at Pau, we 
could not get the new edition of ‘Murray,’ and so chose a 
French guide-book instead—a great misfortune, from which 
we are likely to suffer much. Anyhow, we did not know 
where to go, and in our anxiety all our Spanish forsook us ; 
and we were obliged at last to trust ourselves to the guidance 
of a little native Flibbertigibbet, who professed to speak 
French, and indeed did speak it. He released us from a 
crowd of dirty men, who pressed about us till we were in 
despair; but I had a misgiving that he was himself only a 
decoy, and would lead us astray. He brought us to the 
Fonda de la Norte, assuring us that it was the best in 
Burgos; and if it is so, I can only say, ‘May it never be 
my fate to visit the best hotel in Burgos again!’ But 
Spanish hotels, like Spanish towns, are not to be judged 
by a comparison with those of France; and Burgos looks 
like what it is, a city in its dotage—the houses in decay, 
and the life which still lingers in it, uncertain and weak. 
We had no escape from our guide, and so were obliged to 
accept his introduction to the brick-floored passages and 
dark low rooms of the Fonda de la Norte. Happily, they 
gave us a salon looking out into a narrow street, as well as 
2 bedroom with two beds; and we ordered a fire, and found 
out that there was a ¢ad/e-d’hdte; and then, though it was 
getting dark, and we were extremely tired, we both agreed 
that it would be impossible to resist a visit to the cathedral, 
which was close tous. As for seeing it, that was impossible. 
We only had an idea of something wonderfully perfect in 
size, and delicate in carving, and impressive as a whole; 
but we reserved a closer inspection for the morning, and 
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went back to a Spanish dinner in a dingy room with third- 
rate Spaniards, and no vestige of a lady. Almost I began 
to repent the journey ; yet the people are very civil, and the 
waiter was really distressed when he found I could not eat. 
We went to bed early, shivering with the cold, and our bed- 
room had the smallest possible allowance of furniture and 
no fireplace; and as I lay awake, really feeling extremely 
unwell, if not absolutely ill, I had time for dismal fore- 
bodings. Marietta, I hope, did not know how entirely 
oppressed I felt. She has been quite unhappy enough all 
day at seeing me so tired, and yet, now and then, the 
thought of two ‘unprotected females’ adventuring into this 
strange land strikes her with a sense of the ludicrous—and 
she laughs, and then I laugh. We are both better this 
morning. and have really lionised Burgos; walked about 
the bustling market-place, with its very inferior shops and 
white-washed arcades; visited the Town Hall, and done 
homage to the bones of the Cid and his wife Ximena, which 
are kept in a large chest, and might of course be any other 
persons’ bones; and last, though not least, renewed our 
acquaintance with the cathedral. It was there, in fact, that 
our morning was chiefly spent. I must leave ‘Murray’ to 
describe it, and can only note the general impression. 
Externally, one chiefly remarks the elaborate delicacy of 
the open-worked spires and the highly-finished portals, 
Internally, it gives a greater Impression of size and richness 
than any French cathedral I have seen; and the woodwork 
of the rvefablo, or reredos, for which Spain is celebrated, is 
something wonderful; many of the figures are the size of 
life. But the general effect of the building is destroyed by 
the way in which what is called the coro, or central choir, is 
screened from the rest of the building. This coro is not at 
the extremity of a long nave, but meets one almost at the 
front entrance. The screen (or 7¢/a) is rich beyond descrip- 
tion; still it is a screen, and one does not care for the 
delicate workmanship of details; what one wants is the 
effect of the ‘long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,’ and this is 
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lost. Massive richness is the idea I have brought away 
with me from the cathedral of Burgos. The colouring is 
dark, the architecture noble but ponderous. In fact, the 
building struck me as being what one imagines the Spanish 
character to*be—sterling and grand in its original elements, 
and capable of being highly civilised and ornamented ; but 
the ornamentation seems an adjunct to the original design, 
not an essential part of it. 
We start for Valladolid at three o’clock. I am really 
not equal to going farther. Strictly speaking, and if we 
were sightseers, we ought to remain here till to-morrow, 
and drive to the Carthusian convent of Miraflores, and if 
possible visit the Tomb of the Cid, at some distance beyond. 
ut I confess to having such very uncomfortable associa- 
tions with Burgos and the Fonda de la Norte that I am only 
anxious to get away from the place, and at the present moment 
I feel but little regret at leaving Miraflores unvisited. 
Valladolid, Fonda del Siglo: December 11.—Only time to 
note that it is very cold, that the sky is dull and grey, and 
that we have not seen the sun since we entered Spain: 
also that we are told this is the usual winter aspect. We 
were travelling from three till seven P.M., the country more 
dreary than ever; no hills, only rocky barren plains, and 
squalid villages. Two Spanish gentlemen in our railway- 
carriage were very civil; one spoke French, so we got on 
very well; and I was feeling better, and altogether more up 
to my work. Also I was glad to have escaped from Burgos, 
and Marietta rejoiced in being nearer Madrid, ‘This is a 
much brighter, pleasanter place than Burgos. I can quite 
fancy it an ancient capital. ‘The hotel is paradise compared 
with the Fonda de la Norte. We have actually two good- 
sized rooms, comfortably though rather quaintly furnished, 
with windows opening on a balcony, and old-fashioned 
beds, with clean white curtains, making me think of England. 
They gave us, on our arrival last night, a comfortable tea 
af Anglaise, except that the butter was not very eatable; but 


we were told that we must not expect butter in Spain. 
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I am just writing up my journal, before we start by the 
night-train for Madrid. The morning has been devoted to 
lionising, for there is a good deal to see in this old town. 
We breakfasted at eleven at the sable d’héle or (as the 
Spaniards call it) the mesa redonda. The company (all 
Spanish) were of a higher class than those at Burgos; 
several of them spoke English. I fancy the Spaniards have 
a greater affinity, in taste and feeling, with the English 
than with the French. They no more forget the French 
invasion, and the aid they received from the English, than 
the Americans do the War of Independence, and the help 
of the French in the establishment of their Government. 
The breakfast was French in most respects—ca/é and 
cételettes for those who did not choose to have chocolate, 
with regard to which I am a coward since my experience 
at the railway-station of Olazo Goitia. The cathedral, the 
museum, and some churches occupied us all the morning. 
Valladolid is dull as to the bustle of the streets, for there is 
nothing going on except in the Plaza Mayor; but it is white 
and clean, and the squares are broad and open. The great 
glory of the place is the wood sculpture, one cannot call it 
carving, of individuals whom I honestly confess I never 
heard of before—Juni and Hernandez. There is one room 
in the museum given up to it, and anything more startling 
and awful in the way of works of art I never saw. The 
figures are as large as life and painted; and one might 
fancy they would be grotesque, but they are not, The 
subjects are almost all sacred, and their truthfulness is 
such that one can scarcely bear to look at those repre- 
senting the sufferings of our Blessed Lord. This kind of 
wooden sculpture is, I believe, peculiar to Spain, 

We dine in about an hour’s time, and set off at seven 
o’clock for Madrid. 

Madrid, December 12: Fonda Peninsulares——Such an 
experience! Almost such adventures! But we have 
been helped through them all. A Spanish party started 
from Valladolid with us at seven o’clock in the evening, 
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We had made acquaintance at the mesa redonda, and 
they were extremely good-natured, and very courteous and 
refined in manner, We all agreed to get into the same 
railway carriage—three ladies and three gentlemen—and 
managed sé to establish ourselves as to go to sleep very 
comfortably. We went on till about eleven o’clock, then 
the train came to a final stand-still under a rough, covered 
station, with rows of sheds on each side; the centre 
occupied by about eleven Diligences, preparing to set off 
for Madrid, each with a team of ten or eleven mules, 
The said mules were brought up by their respective 
muleteers, with the usual accompaniment of cries and 
exhortations ; amongst them rushed from Diligence to 
Diligence the passengers, turned out from the railway 
carriages, with the exception of the few who found their 
way to the dirty Fonda, where there was the ordinary 
array of unwashed waiters, and half-emptied cups and 
saucers. The darkness of the night, only broken by the 
glare of the station lights, the cries of the muleteers, the 
trampling of the mules, the vociferations of the travellers, 
and the rush of rough peasants and railway officials, with 
here and there a lady or gentleman, French or Spanish, 
as the case might be, were perfectly bewildering. Where 
to go or what to do, we could not tell. We had lost our 
Spanish friends in the mé/ée, and the little stock of the 
language at our disposal all but completely forsook us: 
and then—which was our Diligence? We had through- 
tickets to Madrid, and had been told that we were to be 
taken up by a certain Ditigencia de la Norte y Mediodta. 
But no one acknowledged such a name. We showed our 
tickets—begged for help—every man we spoke to shook his 
head, and knew nothing, And there were the Diligences 
driving off, one after another, till it was evident we should 
soon be Icft to solitude and the Villalba railway station ! 
We went to the Fonda in despair: we were half-famished, 
and very cold, and a little frightened. Two gentlemen 
were sitting at a table with their backs tous, A Spanish 
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courier was talking to them. They looked like English- 
men, and my hope revived. I thought I might venture 
to speak to them, but before I could quite make up my 
mind to this, one of them turned round, and, to my 
unutterable relief, I saw Mr. Neville. His’ companion 
was Henry Anson. What I said I really don’t know. 
Marietta almost screamed with delight. There is no need 
to say how cordial and affectionate we all were, or how 
entirely the two gentlemen entered into our situation and 
offered to aid us in our perplexities. But there was an 
obstacle. ‘They also had a ticket of correspondencia ; they 
also could only travel by a certain Diligence, which, alas! 
was not ours. The courier was sent off to inquire for 
the Norte y Mediodia, and came back baffled, saying that 
he could not find it, and that the two gentlemen must 
hasten to their own vehicle, which was just going; and 
adding, for our consolation, that we should do well to look 
after ourselves, for these Spanish Diligence conducteurs 
would just as soon leave us behind as take us on. Mr. 
Neville hesitated what to do. He could scarcely have 
helped us by remaining behind, but I am sure he would 
have done so if it had not happened that just at that 
moment, aS we were standing together in front of the 
Fonda, our Spanish railway companions came up, quite 
easy, quite cool, and calm, and satisfied. ‘We were not 
to distress ourselves. They were in the same condition 
as ourselves. It was quite true there was no Diligence 
ready for us, but there would be one in a few minutes. 
We need not make ourselves in the least uncomfortable.’ 
With this assurance Mr, Neville and Henry Anson thought 
they might be satisfied. Their courier hurried them away, 
and we said good-bye, and were told just as they were leaving 
us that they meant to be at the Fonda Peninsulares, and 
that we must let them know where we were. Then the 
last Diligence drove off; and I confess that, in spite of 
the assurance of our friends, I did not feel quite com- 
fortable. However, in a few minutes another lumbering 
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vehicle appeared. Marietta and I mounted into the 

by the side of a stout Spanish gentleman, Our friends 
ensconced themselves in the interior, and off we set. It 
was a repetition of the St. Sebastian night, except that 
the eleven *Diligences made it a point of honour to race; 
and on we went through the night, always at the same 
speed, till we came to the Sierra Guadarrama, which, 
naturally enough, we ascended more leisurely. Once at 
the summit, we descended at an alarming pace. There 
was a moon, but the light showed nothing except the bank 
at the side of the road. I tried to sleep; but the back 
of the cougé was made to open and shut; so as to admit 
of a communication with the interior; and it so happened 
that the fastening was broken; and thus, instead of having 
a steady resting-place for my head, I swayed backwards 
and forwards, and nodded, and woke, and tried to sleep 
again, and again woke, and was cheered by catching a few 
words of a conversation between Marietta and our Spanish 
friend, as to the extreme probability that we should be 
upset. 

But we were not upset. We arrived safely at our place 
of destination, a broad plain, surrounded by mountains, 
bare, craggy, and covered with snow, which glittered in the 
moonlight. ‘The door of the Diligence was opened, and 
we were invited to descend. I saw no building, and the 
wind was piercing. Unprepared for any such sudden 
termination and only jus* awakened from sleep, I lost my 
gloves and my Shetland veil—the latter an irremediable 
misfortune. They must, I was sure, be in the Diligence. 
The conducteur coolly lighted a little candle, and began to 
search the coupé. Marietta stood by like a martyr. I felt 
very guilty, and the wind—oh! how fierccly keen it was! 
Presently I put my hand into my pocket, and there was my 
veil! That Marietta kept her temper and did not reproach 
me, I consider the highest act of self-control which I ever 
witnessed. We began to look up in the world after this. 
There really was a railway station, with a refreshment-room 
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close at hand, though I had not seen it. Marietta, with 
the most angelic Christian charity, forgot my misdeeds, and 
brought me a cup of coffee, and I sat down and amused 
myself with watching a little Spanish child, about six years 
of age, dressed most fashionably, who was seated at a table 
with a piece of sweet cake in her hand, which she dipped 
into the thick chocolate, and then ate with the greatest gou?. 
I envied her her taste, for I felt that chocolate was one’s 
best resource in this part of the world. At six o’clock we 
were again in the railway carriage on our way to Madrid. 
Marietta was greatly excited. The fatigue and annoyance 
of the journey had made us almost forget its object. But 
now we were both able to think. Marietta’s mind, I could 
see, dwelt upon the probable condition in which we should 
find Mrs. Randolph; it was a mixed feeling of anxiety and 
interest. J.ike almost all young people, she enjoyed, in 
spite of herself, the sense of novelty. For myself, I confess 
I was far from comfortable, but as I could foresee nothing, 
it was useless to speculate upon what I might or might not 
be forced to do. My thoughts rather turned to our meeting 
with Mr. Neville and Henry Anson, which had at first 
given me unalloyed pleasure, but which upon consideration 
I foresaw might involve awkwardness. 

The last thing I desired was to throw young Anson and 
Marietta together, but under such peculiar circumstances 
how could it be avoided? One thing I was glad of; we 
were likely to be at different hotels. Mrs. Randolph, we 
had been told, was at the Embajadores, and we intended 
to go there, if possible. Marietta had been anxious that I 
should write beforehand and engage rooms, but this I would 
not do, for I felt it to be possible that Mrs, Randolph’s 
friends might be just those whom I might not choose to 
associate with, and therefore I wished to leave myself free ; 
but we agreed that our first inquiries should be made at the 
Embajadores. Beyond this I really could do nothing to 
keep Henry Anson and Marietta apart. Events must go 
as they might. And having thus settled matters with my 
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conscience, I forced myself to turn away from all doubtful 
worrying subjects, and looked out of the window. We 
were passing thiough a bare, dreary, savage country—all 
stone and brushwood. Hills there were in the distance, 
and as ther& was snow upon them, they really had a claim 
to the title of mountains; but the high table-land which 
surrounds Madrid takes away so much from the apparent 
altitude of the Guadarrama range that all grandeur is lost. 
And yet the scene was striking, and in one respect most 
beautiful. On the other side of the Guadarrama we had 
seen nothing but cold grey skies, colder and greyer even 
than in an English autumn. Now the heavens were 
cloudless, there was neither mist nor vapour; but as the 
morning dawned, the sky became onc pure sheet of 
liquid gold, gradually melting into deep blue, whilst below 
stretched the vast sloping yellow plain, broken by rocks, 
and shaded by the dark spreading brushwood. As a 
specimen of colour it was to me quite unrivalled, and it 
has left an impression of an effect which I feel will remain 
by me when really beautiful scenes have been forgotten. 
There were a few trees and gardens as we drew near 
Madrid; but the city stands in a desert, and except for 
this peculiarity, there is nothing to make the approach to 
it striking. 

We were thoroughly tired by the time we were deposited 
at the Madrid station, but excitement kept us both up. A 
Diligence was waiting to take passengers into the town, 
and we went up to it to secure our places. But we were 
not to depart so easily. This Diligence was also in corre- 
spondencia ; that is to say, it could only move according to 
law, and this law had determined that our luggage should 
be left behind, and that we had no 1ight to a place in the 
Diligence till it arrived. When we asked the why and 
wherefore of this strange proceeding, we were told that the 
luggage from the most distant parts had the precedence. 
Bayonne travellers were the first comers, they had been 
first served. We, having started only from Valladolid, were 
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provided for afterwards; and as all the luggage could not 
be conveyed by this particular train, ours was not to arrive 
till eleven o’clock, In the meantime we were expected to 
wait at the station. : 

I think I should have succumbed to this regulation, 
however inconvenient, but for Marietta. Urged by her, I 
expostulated as well as I could both with the officials and 
the conducteur of the Diligence, and at last we softened 
their flinty hearts. Our luggage, we were told, should be 
sent after us to the Diligence office, and we ourselves 
should have places in the interior, and be taken into the 
town. Then all our trouble seemed over. We drove 
through back streets, such as one always sees in the 
neighbourhood of a railway station, and which had noth- 
ing very peculiar to distinguish them except a certain 
amount of bustle and brightness, reminding one of Paris; 
and were finally deposited at the Embajadores, a large 
handsome-looking hotel on the outside—not quite as good 
in the inside, 

‘Were there any English ladies there?’ was our first 
inquiry. 

‘None.’ 

‘Had there been any in the hotel lately ?’ 

‘Yes; two or three.’ 

‘Where were they now?’ 

‘It was not known.’ 

‘Were any of them ill?’ 

‘Yes; one was very ill.’ 

‘But where was she gone? Surely they must know. 
Where were the letters directed P’ 

The man of whom I asked this question rushed off, and 
brought back the master of the hotel, a courteous respectable 
individual, who, to my great satisfaction, spoke French. 

‘An invalid English lady?’ Yes; he knew her. She 
had been at his house; but she and her maid had left for 
Valencia three days ago. The climate of Madrid was 
considered too keen. She had been ordered south, She 
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appeared to be very ill. She was to be at the Fonda del 
Cid. Marietta looked at me in dismay. I think, poor 
child, she began to fee] that she had been too impatient 
and urgent jn insisting upon this wild search. I would not 
let her see how vexed I felt, and, without any further 
remark, I asked if they had apartments for us. 

‘Yes, certainly.’ 

And we were carried up a broad, not very clean, staircase, 
and through various passages, and ushered into a small low 
square room, rather scantily furnished, and with no fireplace. 
Another room containing two beds opened out of it. 

‘Was this all they had to offer us?’ ‘Yes; all. The 
hotel was quite full, But we should do very well; we should 
have the advantage of the morning sun,’ 

This in Madrid! A city with one of the coldest winter 
climates in Europe, built on a table-land more than two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea! We declined the 
tempting offer, and drove off to the Principes. That also 
was full. Only the Peninsulares was left, at least of those 
hotels which had been specially recommended, and most 
unwillingly I told the Commissionnaire who went with us 
(for we had left the Diligence at the office, and were 
walking in search of a 1esting-place) to take us there. He 
mentioned the Inglaterra, but this I had been warned 
against as excessively expensive, and only frequented by 
ambassadors and grandees. 

We turned into the Calle de Alcala, a broad handsome 
street, with trees on each side, and terminated by a stone 
gateway leading into the Prado. The Peninsulares is a 
large hotel near the top. It appeared to be everything it 
should be on the outside, but within there was the same 
dirty rambling look as at the Embajadores. It must have 
been originally, I fancy, a nobleman’s house. Now the 
entrance combines the palace and the stable. However, 
we did find rooms, though only in the enfresol. They are 
low and dark, but we are not obliged to live in our bed- 
rooms, which is a great gain. We have a little sa/om, with 
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a large fireplace in one corner, within this is a bedroom, 
having two beds in deep recesses. 

The one great annoyance is, that there is not a woman- 
servant in the hotel. The waiter, who speaks French, is, 
however, very civil. On our arrival we ordered breakfast, 
(tea and cutlets as usual), sent for the J/anchisseuse, un- 
packed the few things we needed, and, in short, set to work 
to make ourselves at home. And on the whole we have 
succeeded fairly well; though the walls are very dingy, 
and the furniture is dark, shabby, and scanty, and without 
the quaintness which amused us at Valladolid. But Spain 
is a hundred years behind France ; and Madrid, I should 
think, two hundred behind Paris, in real comfort. We both 
lay down on our beds and went to sleep after breakfast, for 
we were thoroughly tired out. Since then we have taken a 
Commissionnaire, and found our way to the post-office ; but 
there were no letters—a great disappointment, though I 
don’t know that we had much right to expect any, at least 
from England; we have been so uncertain in our move- 
ments. After the post-office search we just crossed the 
Puerta del Sol, and walked to the end of the Calle de 
Alcald, and then came back to the hotel. This first impres- 
sion of Madrid is singularly bright. The famous Puerta 
del Sol, the centre of the city in every respect, is an open 
‘Plaza’ into which all the principal streets converge, so 
that the whole bustle and fashion of the place must pass 
into it, and through it. What struck me to-day was the 
finished look of the houses, compared with southern con- 
tinental cities generally, the handsome dress of the ladies, 
and the good /¢wrn-ou¢s in the way of carriages and mules 
——the latter really very fine animals when properly cared 
for, as they are here. Marietta and I found no difficulty in 
going about. People stared at us a little, but not more 
than was to be expected. Bonnets are becoming common 
here, unfortunately, but the black lace mantilla is still fre- 
quently to be seen. Very picturesque it is, but it can give 
but little protection to the head. 
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- No doubt it is good to have one’s mind diverted from 
sad thoughts; but I long for rest and quiet, and see no 
prospect of either. We must write to Valencia, and I 
suppose go fhere. After having come so far it would be 
foolish to turn back; but it is a greater undertaking than 
I anticipated. We have as yet seen nothing of Mr. Neville 
and Henry Anson, but I suppose we shall meet at the five 
o'clock fadble-a’ héte, 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuesday, December 16.—Madrid still, T meant to have 
kept a regular journal, but it has been impossible; and as 
for description the guide-book does all that. I can but 
note events, and they are not unimportant. Marietta 
wrote on Saturday to Valencia. The answer came this 
morning from Mrs. Randolph’s maid, her mistress being 
too ill to write herself. Mrs. Randolph longed to see 
Marietta, but there were reasons why she wished her not 
to go to her for a few days. The maid would write again 
shortly. They were about to move to the Fonda de Paris. 
Mrs. Randolph’s condition was very precarious, and all 
excitement must be avoided. ‘This was the upshot of the 
letter. And most awkward it is, but we must wait till we 
hear further. In the meantime I shall take counsel with 
Mr. Neville, for he is singularly mixed up with these 
matters. We met on the day of our arrival, at the fadle- 
@héte, as 1 expected. Marietta and I were the only ladies 
at table. Mr. Neville, Mr. Anson, and ourselves formed 
a comfortable little party together. I tried to engage Mr. 
Anson in conversation, and I think Mr. Neville was 
grateful to me; but he himself was abstracted, and did not 
manage to say much to Marietta; and at last, without any 
intention, we fell into the wrong order. Young Anson 
caught Marietta’s attention, and it was very soon evident 
that the old attraction was resuming all its power. Towards, 
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the close of the dinner I really could not help talking to 
Mr. Neville, he had so much to talk about which interested 
me. It came out by degrees, He is in search of John 
Penrhyn, or rather he is following him in the hope of 
carrying him back to England; why, I was not directly 
told, but Mr. Neville hinted at dangerous companionship, 
and a young man’s wilfulness, till, putting two and two 
together, and remembering what I had heard at Biarritz, 
of John Penrhyn’s having been there in company, or at 
least associated with, Baron von Bronnen, I felt I could 
solve the riddle; and I spoke out openly, and told Mr. 
Neville of the little that I knew, and we became very 
sympathetic and mutually interested. It seems that Mr. 
Neville and Henry Anson were actually on their way to 
Envland, when a letter from the old uncle, who is the 
guardian of the family, made Mr. Neville feel that it was 
all-important to get hold of John Penrhyn immediately ; 
and for this purpose he turned southwards, and is now on 
his way to Cordova and Seville, having learnt that this is 
the direction in which young Penrhyn has gone. After 
finding him, he purposes going to Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
and returning to England by the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer. I asked if Henry Anson was to accompany him. 
The answer was doubtful. ‘It would depend upon cir- 
cumstances.’ We talked of John Penrhyn, and I said that 
I was greatly interested in him. Mr. Neville agreed that 
he was extremely attractive, and very clever. This was 
what they used to say of his father, and I wanted to hear 
more substantial praise, but I did not get what I wished. 
Very high principle—high, that is, as to the standard of 
right,—but too impulsive, too hasty, wanting in discretion ; 
this is Mr. Neville’s report. He himself, I should think, 
was never wanting in discretion, so perhaps he is a severe 
judge. But I van see he is uneasy about his young cousin. 

After that first day, it was impossible to avoid really 
making one party. We were all seeing the same things, 
going to the same places, and if we had tried to avoid each 
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other (I really did make several most conscientious efforts) 
we could not have succeeded. We were at the Museo 
on Saturday, and have been there again to-day, revelling in 
the pictures; Mr. Neville is extremely artistic, and at first 
he made Henry Anson jealous by carrying off Mazietta 
to admire his favourites, and then discussing them with 
her. They stood together for nearly ten minutes looking 
at the famous Velasquez, Zas Meninas, in the Salon de 
Isabel. <A fascinating picture it is, Velasquez is in the 
background, painting Philip III. and his wife; in the 
centre of the room stands a little princess, by no means 
beautiful, but the very embodiment of the consciousness 
of infantine royalty, her young lady attendants gathering 
round her to amuse her, and a favourite buffoon exhibiting 
his tricks to please her. The simplicity, the absolute truth 
fulness of the picture, ate entirely satisfying, But my 
attention was withdrawn from it to Marictta, who stood 
gazing at it with a look of intense delight, her eyes 
sparkling, a faint colour tinging her usually pale face, and 
deepening as from time to time she timidly glanced at Mr. 
Neville, in reply to some remark of his, or to volunteer 
some criticism of her own. She really did look beautiful. 
Mr. Neville is very decided in his tastes, and considers 
himself a connoisseur in pictures, and he has rather a 
patronising tone in talking to young girls, which I could 
see a little provoked Marietta. He would criticise the 
Velasquez, and call the colouring cold, which perhaps it 
is, She asserted her admiration timidly, and he smiled 
and turned away, just as if it was not worth while to talk 
about painting with any one who understood so little about 
it, Marietta came back to me, and Henry Anson joined 
us, and we went round the gallery together, admiring just 
what we liked, and thankful not to be obliged to say why. 
Not but what I should have enjoyed an art lesson from a 
man like Mr. Neville, if he would have allowed one after 
all to retain one’s own opinion without explanation. But 
to be led into an argument at every moment, or else to 
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be set down as an idiot, is trying. Every person has a 
weak point; art, I imagine, is Mr. Neville’s.5 He is nota 
conceited man in other matters—and, as a rule, he is re- 
markably courteous; but with regard to pictures he is a 
perfect autocrat. Marietta deliberately avoided him the 
rest of the morning, which I was sorry for. I cannot help 
thinking he remarked it; and he was not likely to guess 
the cause. 

Madrid strikes me as brighter ever day. The sky is still 
cloudless, the sun powerful in the middle of the day, but 
towards evening it becomes bitterly cold, and I have 
suffered from it, and added to a cold caught on our night 
journey, by standing in the streets to see the Queen as she 
passed along the Calle de Alcala on her way to visit the 
Infant Don Sebastian. 

Sunday was quiet, but unfortunately there was no service 
at the Ambassador’s chapel. The chaplain was gone to 
England. Marietta and I read the English service by 
ourselves, and then we went out and saw some churches, 
and walked around the Buen Retiro Gardens, which are 
pretty and extensive. They were crowded with gay people, 
and especially with children dressed out in silks and velvets. 
Returning to the hotel, we encountered a perfect throng 
coming back from a bull-fight. So much for a Spanish 
Sunday. The two gentlemen were with us the greater part 
of the day, and did not go to the bull-fight. Yesterday 
we went to the Escurial, or, as I have learnt to call it 
since I have been in Spain, El Escorial, and the circum- 
stances of the expedition have been important. 

Mr. Neville up to that time appeared quite as undecided 
in his movements as we were, at least he never could tell 
whether Henry Anson was going on with him to Seville, or 
whether he would return to England by Bayonne. I have 
been laughing at him a little, ever since we first met, for 
having a courier. His excuse is that Lady Anson's maternal 
anxieties had induced him to take one from Bayonne, in 
order that, if they separated, Henry might not be left alone 
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in the middle of Spain, unable to speak the language. 
Until yesterday, however, both of them talked as if they 
were going on together, and Mr. Neville had even proposed 
to leave the.courier as a legacy tome. I should have been 
only too glad to engage him, for he is extremely civil, 
and speaks both French and English ; but putting aside the 
question of expense, which would have made it impossible 
to indulge in such a luxury, the events of yesterday would 
have quite put a stop to the idea. 

We set off for the Escurial at a quarter past seven in the 
morning, cold, dark, and very miserable; at least I can 
answer for myself, for I had had but little sleep, my cold 
being very heavy, and I had nearly lost my voice. The 
euide-book threatens all visitors to Madrid with severe 
bronchitis; so I was not quite easy in my mind; and 
nothing but impossibility of sending Marietta without me 
would have induced me to go. Marietta entreated me to 
give up the expedition; but I am not really delicate, and 
besides, I did wish above all things to see the Escurial: so 
we went. The railway train deposited us at a very short 
distance from a wretched little village which so closely 
adjoins the Palace that the cottages seem to belong to it. 
Every one knows everything about the Escurial, or may 
know it by reading ‘Murray.’ I think myself that im- 
pressions are what one wishes for much more than details, 
and I candidly confess that my first impression of the 
Escurial was that of great disappointment. It looked like 
a huge hospital, built at the extremity of a stony desert, and 
under the shelter of some jagged hills, devoid of the dignity 
of mountains. But then, when I looked upon it, I was 
cold, and tired, and ill, and moreover seriously uneasy in 
mind—Marietta and Henry Anson had made such decided 
advances in the way of intimacy since Saturday. Marietta 
is unquestionably prejudiced. She never thoroughly ap- 
preciated Mr. Neville, and the visit to the Museo seems to 
have given her quite a dislike tohim. Then she is unguarded, 
and says just what she thinks and feels, and does just what she 
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happens to fancy; and so, as she evidently prefers a young 
companion, with whom she is free, to an older one, who 
puts rather a restraint upon her, she has (often unconsciously) 
shown Henry Anson that she would rather be with him, 
and the effect is very evident. On that Monday morning 
when we went to the Escurial, Mr. Anson took it as a matter 
of course that Marietta was to be under his care—to walk 
with him, to sit by him, to study the guide-book with him 
—1in short, to be his own property; and I confess I was 
rather vexed with her for not throwing him back more. I 
cannot say she encouraged him, but her wish to escape from 
Mr. Neville made her kinder to him than I thought at all 
wise ; and I was pondering seriously in my own mind how 
I could possibly give her a hint, when we stopped at the 
village, and gained our first view of ‘El Escorial.’ So 
strange one’s unexpected associations are! How little I 
ever thought that Henry Anson and the Mscurial would 
ever be intimately connected in my mind! But so it was 
to be. We went into the Fonda and ordered breakfast, 
and whilst it was preparing determined to have our first 
view of the palace. Mr. Neville ordered cvcrything, and 
Henry Anson did nothing but try to keep up a bantering 
conversation with Marietta. I was very cross, and I do 
not think Mr. Neville was much better. By this time I 
think Marietta had become aware of the attentions paid 
her, and, to do her justice, I am sure she tried then to 
escape them. But if she left Mr. Anson, she was almost 
necessarily thrown upon Mr. Neville, whom she evidently 
did not like; and I was ungracious enough to wish our 
two gentlemen away, and very glad when the presence of 
a guide brought us all together, and prevented /éte-d-tétes. 
A hideous building certainly is the Escurial on the exterior, 
and, though the gridiron legend is interesting, it is not very 
easy to make out the form. ‘Then the place has a deserted, 
grass-grown look; the large courtyards are so silent, the 
great gateways so cold and white, which is quite different 
from being gtim and grey. There is no poetry in white, 
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The Escurial, indeed, is perfectly unpoetical, except from its 
situation, That really is grand, just under the Guadarrama 
range, and overlooking the desert plain of thirty miles 
stretching away to Madrid. But we entered at the back, 
and saw nothing at first but the paved courts. It was not 
until went into the church that I felt what the grandeur of 
the place actually was. Nothing, except St. Peter’s, ever 
impressed me so much, and the two are not in the least to 
be compared. St. Peter’s is overpowering from its vastness, 
but the colouring is light and brilliant, and the effect of 
its size increases by study. The Church of the Escurial is 
perfectly simple, but unutterably solemn. Its pervading 
tone is sombre. The enormous granite piers, and jasper 
columns, and dark marble walls, only lightened by massive 
gilding, are taken in at one view. ‘There is nothing to 
distract the eye, and one’s first feeling is that of breathless 
awe. It is emphatically a royal church. Ferdinand VII.’s 
polished marble pulpits inlaid with gold medallions are, 
perhaps, a little too modern and gaudy; but the material 
harmonises with the rest of the building, and so one is less 
inclined to criticise. I walked apart by myself—so, in fact, 
did we all. Just at that moment, the selemnity of the 
religious tone was especially needed, and I believe we were 
all thankful to forget ourselves. ‘rom the church we went 
down to the crypt. Porphyry and jasper line the walls, both 
of the staircases descending into the great octagon vault, 
and of the vault itself. In the sides of the vault are niches 
containing the black marble sarcophagi in which lie the 
bodies of the sovereigns of Spain, beginning from Charles 
V. Empty niches are waiting, to be filled by those who 
shall follow hereafter. There is no expression of Christian 
hope or Christian feeling. It might be a heathen burial- 
place ; perhaps that made it the more awful, 

We none of us (except the guide) uttered a word whilst 
we were in the crypt. When we came out, Mr. Neville 
said quietly, ‘I think we shall do well to go back now, 
and see the rest of the palace after breakfast ;? and he 
strode away by himself, and then returned, as if ashamed 
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of his forgetfulness. Young Anson talked to the guide. 
Marietta shrank away from him, drew close to me, and said, 
‘There are some sights which are better than sermons,’ 
and she would not move away from me again. , 

But we recovered ourselves after breakfast—all except 
Mr. Neville. The spirit of the gloomy palace seemed to 
have taken possession of him. He would not talk or 
admire, or even criticise, when we went again to the palace 
to see the royal apartments. ‘They are very small, remark- 
able chiefly for the quiet refined taste shown in the fitting- 
up of the rooms, especially in the assortment of colours, 
I thought this would just have pleased Mr. Neville, but he 
was very contradictory, and his only remark was that the 
pictures were execrable. He did rouse himself a little 
when we were told that we were to see Philip II.’s apart- 
ments, and he walked on first with the guide, and asked 
a good many questions; but this was rather provoking, 
because it did not give us an opportunity of putting in a 
word. However, Philip’s rooms were so small that we 
could not help hearing what was said. The reception- 
room could scarcely have held thirty people, and within 
was a little chamber, quite dark ; and beyond that Philip’s 
bedroom, also excessively small. A tiny closet adjoins 
the bedroom; it opens into the church. Here Philip 
heard Mass, and here he was brought to die. To be 
standing there, contrasting the past with the present, made 
one tremble. History ceases to be history, and becomes 
biography, when one is brought in this way almost face 
to face with its prime movers; and biography at once 
carries one’s thoughts beyond this world. From the 
oratory (if it may be so called) we went into the cabinet, 
where Philip had been accustomed to work and weave the 
web of European politics. The very chair in which he 
sat is still kept there, with the desk at which he wrote, 
the stool on which he rested his foot—and which was also, 
I believe, the stool used by Charles V. in the monastery 
of Yuste. I longed to turn every one out of the room 
and stay there by myself and think! My companions were 
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not congenial. Henry Anson professes to hate history, 
and care only for science; Mr. Neville, though a first-rate 
historian, was evidently too cross to exhibit or to feel sym- 
pathy with @nything, living or dead ; and Marietta bemoans, 
as she continually does, her great ignorance, the result of a 
careless, irregular education. By living abroad, she has 
gained a thorough mastery of one or two foreign languages, 
and is in possession of the key to unlock the cabinet of 
knowledge ; but of the contents of the cabinet she knows 
little or nothing. 

The history of the rest of our day must be condensed. 
We wandered through the gardens, and wished it had 
been summer. They are grand, formal, uninteresting to 
an English eye—laid out in broad terraces and straight 
walks, amongst pastures and fountains: only the splendid 
dreariness of the desert stretching beyond, rich in its yellow 
stony hue, and its far-distant purple haze, redeem them 
from ugliness. Again Henry Anson and Marietta were 
together, I really can scarcely tell how, except that Mr. 
Neville kept aloof, and that I could not let him walk alone. 
As we were leaving the palace, on our way back to the 
railway-station, he said to me, gravely, ‘Are you prepared 
for the consequences of this day, Mrs. Anstruther ?? 

I understood him directly, and answered—‘ The question 
is, Is Lady Anson prepared ?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ he replied; ‘at least so she gave me 
to understand before we left England, but I thought then 
that there was no fear.’ 

‘Indeed! But Henry Anson’s admiration had been the 
talk of Dernham for months ?’ 

‘ But the feeling was not returned then ; it is quite evident 
now,’ and Mr. Neville laughed. 

I cannot say how I disliked the laugh—it was so ex- 
tremely cold and hard. 

‘Really,’ I replied, ‘I don’t see what is to be done; 
neither you nor I can interfere. After all, though I am 
Marietta’s friend and chaperone, I am not her mother, 
I have no actual control over her—I can but advise her. 
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And what is there to give advice about? She does and 
says nothing which any one can find fault with.’ 

‘Nothing! Ohno! Miss Randolph always takes care 
to be perfectly unexceptionable.’ , 

‘But what do you mean?’ I said. ‘You cannot possibly 
believe that Marietta is really encouraging young Anson 
wrongly P’ 

‘Oh no! why should it be wrong? I don’t understand 
myself why Lady Anson should object to her as she does.’ 

His tone irritated me beyond expression; 1 began to 
wonder that I had ever been able to endure him. 

‘I wish Henry Anson would go back to England!’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘Do you, indeed?’ Mr. Neville spoke eagerly, but 
instantly afterwards added, ‘I doubt if that would mend 
matters.’ 

‘I do wish it heartily,’ I repeated; ‘I wish he could go 
to morrow. I would leave Madrid myself willingly if I 
could arrange it. Anything to separate them !’ 

‘I see,’ he said, ‘ you are quite alive to the danger.’ 

‘I have been made so to-day,’ I replied. ‘I thought 
before that Marietta did not in the least care for him.’ 

‘And you don’t think so now?’ 

‘I think she is open to impression fiom his attentions ; 
I don’t say mote.’ 

Mr. Neville was silent. We had reached the station, 
and were waiting for the train to come up. Pretending to 
be afraid of the cold, I made Marietta sit down in the 
waiting-room. There was no opportunity for any further 
conversation till we reached Madrid. 

It was long after the hour for the ¢adble-d’hdte, but we 
had arranged, before we started, to dine all together in an 
outer saloon. I repented of this now as an imprudence, 
and suggested to Marietta that, as we were both very tired, 
and my cold was bad, she and I should have something in 
our own room. But this was not practicable: we had 
given our orders, and we were compelled to abide by them. 
Young Anson was in high spirits; he jarred upon me, I 
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was more silent than I ought to have been, and Marietta 
kept up the conversation, and jarred upon me more. AS 
for Mr. Neville, he neither ate nor talked, and, as an excuse 
for himself, declared he had a bad headache. 

We wen§ to our own rooms immediately after supper. 
I could bear my annoyance no longer, and when Marietta 
took a chair, and sat down by the fire, I most incautiously 
began: ‘Marietta, my child, you must not be angry with 
me, but really you must learn to be a little more prudent.’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet, she could not 
have looked more scared. 

‘What?—how? Dear Mrs. Anstruther, what can you 
mean ?’ 

‘Henry Anson really will think that you care for him, if 
you give him so much encouragement,’ I said. 

‘I! I don’t comprehend. What have I done?’ 

‘Nothing, except talk ; but, you will understand, I should 
not like observations to be made.’ 

The colour rose to her cheek, and she replied: ‘It is 
Mr. Neville’s doing. You need not tell me that. You 
would never have suspected me.’ 

‘There is no suspicion, my love,’ I said; ‘it is a plain 
matter of fact. If you are too free , 

She caught up my words—‘ Too free! Did Mr. Neville 
say I was too free? He is cruel—cruel!’ And she hid her 
face with her hands, and murmured again, ‘ Cruel !’ 

‘My dear,’ I said, ‘this is treating the matter absurdly. 
I can never venture to give you a caution if you take my 
words and exaggerate them in this way. Mr. Neville did 
not say you were too free—neither did I. All that we both 
of us say is that, if you laugh and talk with Henry Anson 
in that way ? (I hesitated, for I was quite sure that 
whatever I said would be misinterpreted.) ‘I mean,’ I 
continued, ‘that, knowing (as you must know) that he has 
rather a predilection for you, it would be safe, unless you 
return the feeling—and even then, it would be better, 
considering, as Mr. Neville has told me, that Lady Anson’ 
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—(what could I say ?)—‘ dislikes, objects———’ I came to 
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a complete standstill, and wished, more earnestly than I can 
say, that I had never introduced the subject. 

Italian pride came to Marietta’s assistance at the moment, 
as English awkwardness came to my discomfiture. She 
stood up and said: ‘I quite understand. Yu are Mr. 
Neville’s interpreter; I am greatly obliged to him. Pray 
tell him so—he need not be in the least uneasy—I will be 
more guarded for the future.’ Then there was a pause, 
and she rushed away to the inncr room. I did not go 
near her for nearly an hour. When, at last, I did venture 
to do so, I found her sitting at the side of her bed, not yet 
undressed, and looking very mournful. I went up to her and 
kissed her tenderly. She threw her arms round me, and said: 
‘You don’t think so of me,—you won’t agree with him ?’ 

‘Darling!’ I replied, ‘you do Mr. Neville great injustice ; 
but we won’t talk any more about him to-night.’ 

‘I never wish to hear his name again,’ she exclaimed. 
‘But I should like him to know,—yes, I wish with all my 
heart I could tell him > She stopped suddenly, and 
burst into tears. 

I could but soothe her, urge her to go to bed, and assure 
her that no one had said anything or thought anything 
which could in the least give her real cause for annoyance. 
She listened, but I did not see that I had made any im- 
pression upon her; and at length, really worn out, I was 
obliged to leave her. 

So ended our Escurial day. 

This morning [Tuesday], very early, I received a note 
from Mr. Neville, saying that his plans were finally decided. 
Mr. Anson would start in the evening for England, with the 
courier Mariana. His object in writing so early was to beg 
me to make use of the courier, on this last day, if I had any 
commissions to execute, or if there was anything I wished 
particularly to see. Mr. Anson would, of course, be de- 
lighted to take back anything to England which we might 
wish to send. A most sudden resolution—but I am not 
surprised. Two or three more days here would bring 
matters to a climax with young Anson, and, whatever 
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the result might be, it would be most awkward. I have 
seen, from the first, that Mr. Neville did not wish to carry 
him to the South, though he had no fair excuse for not 
doing so. To have the care of one young man whilst 
going in s@arch of another would no doubt be a burden. 
Henry Anson’s departure would cut the Gordian knot of 
our difficulties, and I am greatly relieved. Marietta made 
no remark when I told her what had been determined on ; 
she only asked if she might breakfast upstairs, which, 
though rather an awkward arrangement, was managed for 
her. I am writing this after breakfast, and whilst waiting 
for Mr. Neville, who is coming to see me, and talk over 
plans for the day. Fle does not start till eight o’clock this 
evening. The courier has been sent to the post for Ictters. 
Up to this time I have had only a few lines from Ina, saying 
that she was well and happy, and that she had had a short 
note from nurse: all well at home. I fully expect to hear 
from Mrs. Bradshaw to-day, for she has only written once 
since she heard of our sorrow, and then only a few loving 
words. Here comes the courier, and—most thankful am I— 
with a letter in his hand :— 


‘DERNHAM, December 12th. 


‘My DEAR FRIEND,—I never in my life began a letter 
in a more unsatisfactory mood. I have but a very remote 
idea that this will reach you, and I cannot therefore bring 
myself to say anything upon the subject nearest your heart. 
T will only send you my truest love, and tell you that I 
have thought and do think of you continually. You will 
understand the sympathy which cannot be expressed. And 
now we will turn to other matters, for if my scrawl should 
ever reach Madrid, it will infallibly die a natural death in 
the post-office—(Is there such a place in Madrid ?)—and 
there be buried. Under this belief, I shall make it as 
short as possible. I set too high a value upon my time, 
and my epistolary powers, to waste them upon the “ desert 
air” (by-the-by, how much obliged one ought to be to 
Gray for that line! It always comes to one’s aid in a 
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difficulty) ; and if people will go to out-of-the-way countries, 
they must expect to be treated as out-of-the-way themselves. 
Still, being, as I hope, a Christian, I feel bound to tell you 
that your children are quite well, and quite happy. Esther 
has not caught a fever, Hugh has not broken Kis leg, and 
Agnes has not yet retired into a nunnery. I have no doubt 
you have had visions of all these misfortunes haunting you 
for the last month. Now you may make your mind easy. 
Also you will be glad to know that the world goes round 
still, and that Mr. L’Estrange has not turned me out of the 
Sunday-school, though he has had great temptation to do 
so; for I have introduced a little book of stories, which I 
read to the children on a Sunday afternoon, as soon as I 
begin to hear little snores. 

‘Lady Anson is expecting her darling home, and there 
are to be great rejoicings on the occasion; and Miss Lydia 
Harcourt has sent to Paris for a dress for the ball which 
is to celebrate the heir’s return. Rumour says that Mrs. 
Randolph is going to be married to a German prince, so I 
suspect your Spanish journey will prove but a wild-goose 
chase. I shall not exult over you if it should, but you 
must allow me to have the gratification of saying to you 
once, “I thought sa” Mr. Neville’s young cousin, Frank, 
came here yesterday with your Charlie. Two boys are 
better than one, so I begged his friends to spare him for 
the Christmas holidays, He is a fine fellow, twice Charlie’s 
size, and very manly; all the better for your boy, who 
imitates him in everything, My son has taken them out 
shooting to-day. I shall leave my letter open to assure 
you that they have returned safe. Frank Neville thinks 
his cousin (our Mr. Neville) a hero, which is more than I 
do. He is an unquestionable don, a variety of the human 
race with which I confess I have no sympathy. But he is 
doing a good deed now, so Frank tells me—searching after 
a black sheep, a certain John Penrhyn, a relative or con- 
nection of yours, so far as I can make out. _Why do we 
have relations, and why are they always black? I never 
yet met with any one who did not say that he or she could 
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have got on much better in the world if they had had no 
relations. But this is wandering to abstruse questions, and 
I don’t mean to benefit the Spanish officials who may open 
my letter by my ideas upon relationship. I forgot—they 
don’t speak Xand I suppose don’t read) English—a great 
loss to them, and causing immense confusion in the human 
mind generally. Don’t you always believe (I do) that St. 
Paul wrote his Epistles—as somebody said—in good plain 
English? The idea is innate, instinctive—and innate ideas 
must be true. Good-bye, my dear friend. I never wrote 
a more stupid letter in all my hfe. I have come to the 
conclusion that the pleasure of letter-writing varies in an 
inverse ratio to the distance between the coircspondents. 
Really to enjoy it, one ought to send daily notes to one’s 
opposite neighbour. Now that you are in Spain, I have no 
wish to write to you, except to assure you that I love and 
think of you, and that you know without being told. This 
is all surface, as I said at the beginning. I don’t venture 
upon anything else. When I look in your face, I shall 
know whether to speak or to be silent. Now I feel that 
silence is best, for at least it cannot jar. Much love to 
Marietta. Yours, with true affection, C. BRADSHAW. 


*P.S.—The little ones shall put in a small word of their 
own, and so shall Charlie, who has just come in, in high 
glee at having aimed at two birds, and missed both.’ 


Yes, that is an unsatisfactory letter; except so far as it 
says that the children are well and happy, as they could 
scarcely fail to be with such kind friends. With that I 
must be satisfied—more than satisfied—thankful. The 
rumour about Mrs. Randolph and the German Prince 1s, of 
course, founded on the intimacy with Baron von Bronnen. 
It roust have been very marked to have reached England. 
I grieve for the evil report of John Penrhyn; it is worse 
than anything I have ever heard Mr. Neville say of him. 
The world seems very blank, now that I have ‘eaten my 
pudding,’ and found how little there was of it, or in it. 
And I cannot expect to hear again for the next fortnight, 
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for I have been quite unable to give our address, How 
earnestly I wish I was going back to England with Henry 
Anson! But another note from Mrs. Randolph’s maid 
says that it is hoped we shall be at Valencia on Friday. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Aranjuez, Fonda de las Cuatro Naciones: December 18. 
—Events have crowded on us. After the letter on Tues- 
day we went out sightseeing—Marietta very unwillingly, 
her pride had been so deeply wounded; but she was 
resolved not to show it. Mr. Neville went with us. 
Henry Anson was engaged all the morning in packing. 
We went to the Palace and Armoury, and paid a last 
visit to the Museo; came back and found that, owing to 
some blunder of the courier, Mr. Anson could not start 
till the next day. Marictta professed to have a headache 
and kept to her room, and we made interest with the 
waiter to let us dine upstairs. Marietta shut herself up 
from me completely: I could not break down the barrier, 
though I tried very hard. We went to bed early. The 
next morning we were obliged to go downstairs to break- 
fast, and the first thing I heard was that still there would 
be a delay in young Anson’s movements. I could not 
make out the cause, but I fancy it had something to do 
with the Jdlanchisseuse. When Mr. Neville came in and 
heard of the new difficulty, I never saw a countenance 
express more thorough annoyance. After breakfast, he 
followed me upstairs, and asked if it would be possible to 
have a few minutes’ private conversation with me. Marietta 
was in the inner room. Mr. Neville stood by the window, 
not looking at me—he was absolutely nervous, and so pale! 
But he began abruptly—‘ Have you quite made up your 
mind that it would be unwise to allow Miss Randolph and 
Henry Anson to be any longer together?’ 

» Quite,’ I replied, 
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He paused for several seconds. Then he said, abruptly, 
‘I start myself to-night for Cordova.’ 

‘To-night ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, to-night. I have had a letter which makes it 
imperative Yon me to go. I must leave you here under 
Henry Anson’s protection.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but he goes to-morrow.’ 

Mr. Neville smiled. ‘You really think he intends it?’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; you have settled it for him.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; it was his own proposal to go back 
to England.’ 

‘But how? Why?’ 

‘J thought it my duty to put before him his mother’s 
feelings, and to urge that he should at least wait before 
he said anything to Miss Randolph. He decided then 
that he would return home immediately.’ 

‘And now the attraction is too strong for him. Yes, 1 
see. But what can be done?’ 

‘May I suggest? It may seem an impertinence.’ 

‘Pray,’ I exclaimed, ‘suggest—advise—say what you will. 
1 shall only be too grateful. If I could set off for Valencia 
at once, I would do it—anything to separate them.’ 

‘What do you say to Aranjuez?’ he replied. ‘It is a 
place to be seen, and to-morrow you might go to Toledo, 
That would pass the time till Saturday.’ 

‘ But it is so late to make arrangements,’ I said. 

‘The train which I must go by would take you to Aran- 
juez. We should start together at eight this evening. But 
your cold is so bad, it seems cruel to suggest it.’ 

‘The cruelty,’ I said, ‘would be in leaving me here with 
these two young people, and no one to help me. If I can 
once get Marietta away, her thoughts will be diverted. 1 
don’t believe the wound is deep, though I would never 
answer for the effects of propinguity. As for him, “Men 
have died and worms have eaten them, but not for love.”’ 

‘He is an excellent young fellow,’ said Mr. Neville, 
‘open-hearted and true, though not very wise; but not 
fitted for her—not worthy of her. It would be throwing 
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her away, except for the connection, and she would never 
think of that.’ 

Silence again. 

‘Then it is decided ?’ I said. 

‘Decided, if you really feel it to be right. * But I don't 
want to hurry you, and you have not spoken to Miss 
Randolph.’ 

‘I shall not give her the choice, and she will be grateful 
tome. She is not in a mood to decide anything for her- 
self. We go this afternoon to the Sala del Congreso?’ 

‘Yes; I have tickets for it.’ 

And he took his leave. He is not a don; Mrs. Brad- 
shaw does him great injustice there. But he is morbidly con- 
scientious, and as fidgety about young Anson as if he had 
given a solemn pledge that he should never marry Marietta. 

I went to Marietta, told her what I had settled, found 
her quite willing to go, and spent the morning preparing 
for departure. To the Sala del Congreso we went in the 
afternoon. The deputies were not sitting, because of a 
discussion going on in the Upper House about the Mexi- 
can war. So far as I can understand, there are certain 
occasions on which the Commons (as we should call them) 
are expected to leave their own business, and go to listen 
humbly to what the superior assembly (the nobles) have 
to say. So we rushed off to the Upper House. There 
was a great difficulty about admitting us. We were told 
there would be no room, as the deputies were filling the 
gallery. I should have turned back, for I don’t under- 
stand pressing and bribing. Mr. Neville was bent on 
entering, but no one would listen. Just then a tall large 
woman pushed by me. She spoke Spanish fluently, repre- 
sented herself as English, as especially eager to hear the 
debate. The officials relented. She turned round to 
speak to a gentleman behind her, and I recognised Lady 
Chase. The officials beckoned to them to go forward, 
and made a sign to us to follow. Mr. Neville happened 
to be first, and he went on; I could not stop him. The 
next minute we found ourselves at the door of the depu- 
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ties’ gallery, and were immediately admitted. I whispered 
to Marietta, ‘Don’t recognise any one,’ and we seated our- 
selves as far as possible from our unwelcome neighbour. 
If Lady ne i knew us, she certainly was as unwilling to 
own us as We were to own her. I could just follow the 
debate sufficiently to know that the speaker was praising 
England. But we could not stay long, for more deputies 
were entering the gallery, and there was not room for us. 

We walked home; and as I was anxious to say a few 
words in private to Mr. Neville about Lady Chase, we 
went on in front. I really thought that, after last night’s 
caution, Marietta’s manner would be quite sufficient to put 
a restraint upon Henry Anson; in fact, she had scarcely 
spoken to him all day, and this, added to the knowledge 
that we were to separate that evening, had made the poor 
young man look quite unhappy. Mr. Neville and I turned 
into a shop in the Puerta del Sol, to buy some photo- 
graphs, or, at least, to see if we could find any. We be- 
lieved that Marietta and Henry Anson were close behind 
us, and it was not till we had made our purchases that 
we discovered they were not. I was vexed and annoyed, 
and blamed myself, but I really did not think it a matter 
of much consequence till I reached the hotel and went 
upstairs. Marietta was there finishing her packing. We 
were to dine at the /able-a’héte, and start for Aranjuez at 
eight o’clock. I saw directly I looked at her that some- 
thing had happened; she was so flushed, nervous, and 
excited; yet she did not say a word to me, except to ask 
me to help her in some trifling way, but went on working 
at the packing, as if it was the one object of her life. 

The bell rang for the /adle-d’héte. Marietta started, 
and I felt sure she was going to say that she would not 
go down; but she recovered herself directly and followed 
me. Her manner to young Anson was quite changed ; 
instead of being cold and proud, she made an effort to be 
kind, and put him at his ease: but it would not succeed. 
He looked absolutely wretched. At last he asked if we 
had any message for Pau. He thought it possible he might 
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go there before he returned home. He had never seen the 
place; and Colonel and Mrs. Strangways were old friends 
of his mother’s. Mr. Neville turned upon him sharply. 

‘Why, Anson, are you mad? You have wxtten to your 
father to mention the very day you are to be in England; 
and he won’t stand change.’ 

‘He must stand it,’ was the answer. ‘I don’t know 
when I shall be at home.’ 

It was just at the close of dinner, and Henry Anson had 
spoken so decidedly and almost angrily that several persons, 
strangers, turned to listen. To get rid of the awkward- 
ness, I hurried Marietta away, with the excuse that we must 
prepare for our night journey. Directly we were alone, 
I asked if she could tell the cause of this sudden move. 

All her reply was, ‘Dear Mrs. Anstruther, please ask 
him yourself.’ I could get nothing more from her. Time 
was passing, and the carriage would soon be ready to 
take us to the station. Mr. Neville, who was to accom- 
pany us as far as Aranjuez and there leave us, came 
upstairs to see if we were ready and wanted assistance. 
Henry Anson remained below. It was a bright moon- 
light night, intensely cold. We needed all our shawls and 
railway wrappers to keep us warm, and I told Mr. Neville 
that I did not envy him. He was to go by railway to 
Santa Cruz, and there to meet the Diligence, which would 
convey him by a journey of thirty hours to Cordova. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I am not to be envied ;’ and when 
I looked at him I felt that his words were very true. 
Young Anson might be wretched, but Mr. Neville looked 
much more so. It was a hurried and most unsatisfactory 
departure. Henry Anson was standing in the midst of 
waiters and porters when we said good-bye to him. I could 
only give him a cordial shake of the hand, and hope that 
he would have a comfortable journey with the courier, and 
that we should mect again soon at Dernham. 

He thanked me, and hoped the same; but there was no 
heartiness in the tone. 

Marietta’s farewell was shorter, but I doubt if it was as 
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cold. Her hand rested in his, and she did not attempt to 
withdraw it. I think Mr. Neville noticed this, for he 
watched them narrowly, and when he handed Marietta into 
the fly, and spoke to her about her luggage, it was almost as 
if he was addressing a naughty child. 

We travelled together for an hour. Mr. Neville made 
acquaintance with an English gentleman, and talked of 
Spain and its prospects. I envied him for being able so to 
distract his thoughts; though my cold was so bad that I 
was for that reason thankful to be quiet. The hour was 
very short : latterly I fell asleep, and I was actually dreaming 
of England when the train stopped at the Aranjuez station. 
A more glorious night I never saw. Such a moon, and 
such a clear sky! But oh! the cold! I dreaded being 
turned out into the open air; and my heart sank at the 
thought of parting from Mr. Neville. It made me feel so 
unprotected. For the moment I wished heartily that we 
had remained at Madrid. We had but a very few moments 
for farewell, Mr. Neville got out of the carriage with us to 
give us some assistance, but he was ordered in again directly, 
as we were saying good-bye. I asked him when we might 
meet again. ‘He did not know, perhaps never. He was 
going back to England, but he should not remain there. 
He thought he should try the Indian Bar.’ It was the first 
time I had ever heard him suggest the possibility. There 
was a half-uttered exclamation from some one close to me. 
I looked round. It must have been Marietta, for nO one 
else was near; but she had turned deliberately away to 
speak to a porter, and before I could recall her attention, 
the train moved on. 

Ten minutes’ walk to the hotel! That was the informa- 
tion we received from the little guide who undertook to 
convey us thither. A strange ghastly and ghostly walk it 
was in the moonlight ;—along a pathway leading us by the 
stately buildings of the palace, the centre and side-wings of 
which fronted the gardens, all cut and squared, and railed 
in with high iron-work, and looking colder than the cold 
moon, Where we were going we could not see . The 
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palace buildings cast dark shadows around us; but some 
thing there was in the distance, it might be trees, it might 
be a house, but I could perceive no lights. ‘ 

We had miscalculated our plan, The Cugtro Naciones 
might be a very pleasant abode in summer—well-furnished, 
because requiring scarcely any furniture ; well-attended and 
appointed, because the palace would ensure a certainty of 
guests ; but in the depth of winter, with the court at Madrid, 
what could possibly bring visitors there? I am sure this 
must have been the mental query of the landlord when we 
entered the cold stone passage of the half-dismantled hotel 
and asked for rooms, 

‘The whole house was at our disposal. There was but 
one person there besides ourselves—an English gentleman. 
We could have coffee, an omelette, eggs; but fire?—no, 
there was not a room with a fire-place. But there was a 
sala in which a brazier of charcoal was burning; we might 
have our supper there; it would be very comfortable; we 
could sit round it and warm our feet; and we could not 
surely wish for anything more.’ And forthwith we were 
ushered along another stone passage, our footsteps echoing 
through the silent house, and were introduced into the said 
sala, And we did crouch over the charcoal, and try to 
think it was warm, and we did have our supper in the sa/a, 
and endeavoured to persuade ourselves that we were not 
very uncomfortable. But it would not do. We were both 
too tired and disconsolate to hide our misery, and by mutual 
consent we went to bed simply to get warm. Perhaps it 
was a good thing that our bodily discomforts distracted our 
attention from mental worries. I felt ashamed of myself 
for feeling depressed and timid at being again without a 
gentleman, and I fancy Marietta sympathised with me, 
though she would not own it. When I asked her if she 
did not wish we could have kept Mr. Neville with us to 
take care of us, her instant reply was, ‘We shall do much 
better without him. He would have been quite in the way 
to-night.’ And so he would, but still I wished for him. 
Henry Anson’s name was not mentioned by either of us, 
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and I fell asleep pondering upon. the experience of the day, 
and the meaning of that last clasp of the hand which I had 
remarked as we left the Peninsulares. 

This morning (Thursday) we were up at a quarter to 
seven, breakfasted soon after eight, and went out to see 
the palace. We were told by the porter that there was 
no admittance, but we soon found that the refusal was 
merely a matter of form. ‘The man was really only too 
glad to take us over it, and show us the grand staircase, 
and the private apartments. The gardens, no doubt, are 
charming in summer. Anything green in the midst of the 
great Madrid desert must be doubly delightful; but Aran- 
juez is entirely a made place, and if it were in any other 
situation, would be thought nothing of. I liked seeing 
it though, and was especially glad to be able to do so, 
because it interested Marietta. She seemed more herself 
again, the restraint of the last few days being over; and 
yet she was not quite herself, because she shut herself up 
from me, and that she never did before, 

We were to be at the railway station by ten o’clock, for 
we had arranged to go over to Toledo for the day; so 
after seeing the palace we hurried back to the hotel to 
collect our things together. I was standing in the entrance 
waiting for a porter to take some of the petites bagages 
to the railway-station, as we intended to walk, when my 
eye fell upon the direction of a small English portman- 
teau. which had been placed near my carpet-bag. ‘John 
Penrhyn, Fonda de Paris, Valencia.” JI drew Marietta’s 
attention to it. ‘It canbe no one else,’ I said; ‘and Mr. 
Neville is gone in the wrong direction. What a blunder !? 

‘We are not sure,’ said Marietta. ‘There may be more 
than one John Penrhyn in the world.’ 

‘But scarcely in Spain. I suppose we can do nothing, 
Yet I wish I could see Mr. Penrhyn. He must be the one 
English gentleman here. It is immensely unfortunate.’ 

‘Es muy tarde, Seiiora,’ interrupted the porter, and 
catching up the carpet-bags, he walked off with them, and 
we were obliged to follow, 
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I tried to ask something about the portmanteau and its 
owner, but my Spanish was deficient; and though I think 
I made my question understood, I could only gather a half 
ntelligible reply. I believe we were told that,the gentle- 
man’s train would not start till after ours, Anyhow, we 
did not see an Englishman at the station. So whether 
John Penrhyn was really John Penrhyn, and what was his 
object in going to Valencia, remains still a mystery. I 
have thought since that it was quite as well we did not 
meet, for Mr. Neville might not wish him to know that he 
was in Spain, and we could scarcely have avoided men- 
tioning the fact. 

But we are destined to be haunted by people whom it 
is awkward to meet. We had one companion at first in 
our carriage, a most respectable Spanish gentleman, who 
ensconced himself in a corner in complete English fashion, 
said nothing, and left Marietta and myself to enjoy with- 
out interruption the pretty neighbourhood of Aranjuez— 
pretty, that is, by contrast with utter barrenness, and pretty 
prospectively ; for one had to imagine leaves on the trees, 
and flowers on the banks. Still it was refreshing to see 
something which might by possibility be some day green. 
And then it was warm ; the sun was really powerful, and we 
began to recognise that the icy winds of Madrid were actually 
things of the past. I daresay I enjoyed it all the more be- 
cause I have been so wretched lately with my very bad cold, 
and to-day, for the first time, I felt that it was departing. 

But quietness was not to be ours. At a small station, 
I forget the name, a little way from Aranjuez, and just 
where the green oasis ceased, a lady and two gentlemen, 
or rather a woman and two men, entered the carriage ;— 
Lady Chase, Baron von Bronnen, and another man of the 
same stamp. Marietta glanced at me, and her colour went 
and came very quickly. I took out a book and began to 
read. Marietta did the same, Our new companions looked 
at us—-whispered—looked again. I saw them, although I 
was pretending to read. Lady Chase was sitting on the 
same side with Marietta, and the Spanish gentleman was 
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between them. I was opposite to Marietta. Presently 
Lady Chase bent forward and said to Marietta, ‘Surely I 
cannot be mistaken ;’ and she held out her hand. 

Marietta¢drew back, made the stiffest of bows, and con- 
tinued reading. 

The repulse was so evident, that the Spaniard looked 
round in amazement. Lady Chase laughed a bold, most 
disagreeable laugh, and turning to her friends, spoke to 
them in French; but what she said I did not hear, and, in 
fact, I did not take the trouble to listen. How uncomfort- 
able I felt I really cannot say: I thought nothing of the 
scenery, or where we were going, or what we were to see; 
all I cared for was to be free from this intolerable woman. 
And really she made herself intolerable, worse a great deal 
than I could have imagined. The whole paity indeed 
were odious. They laughed and talked, and bringing out 
a luncheon basket, ate and drank in such a way that I 
felt actually ashamed that the stately Spaniard should see 
what English people can be. When at length we stopped 
at the station at Toledo, they got out first and walked on, 
and the Spaniard, turning to me, said quietly, ‘#o es buena,’ 
to which 1 could only assent, with great inward thankful- 
ness that the party had left us. A little omnibus was in 
waiting, and we and several other persons, amongst them 
our Spanish friend, crowded into it, and crossed the Tagus 
by the Puente de Alcantara, a bridge that has an old 
Moorish tower at the end, flanked by a double row of 
city walls, over which the tall houses look down, keeping 
watch upon all intruders into the city. We rattled shrough 
the narrow paved streets, with much more noise than 
speed ; for Toledo is built on a rocky hill, and progress 
is slow. Our landlord at Aranjuez had given us the name 
of a guide, who, he said, would take us over the town, 
and show us all that was to be seen, in the shortest time 
and the best way; but to our extreme annoyance, when 
we were deposited at the Fonda, and asked for the guide, 
whom we were told we should find there, we were informed 
that an English party had just engaged him. Most trying 
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it was, first, because we were so ignorant how to proceed, 
and next, because it proved that Lady Chase and her 
friends were on the same sight-seeing expedition as our- 
selves, and we might very probably meet them again. Our 
Spanish friend most good-naturedly came forward to our 
assistance (and I would note here, that we have always 
hitherto found Spaniards remarkably courteous and help- 
ful); he offered to find us another guide, and did so 
immediately; and as we were told that there would be 
no hope of having anything to eat till the hour for the 
mesa tedonda, we set off on our tour of inspection: first, 
of course, to the cathedral—more Moorish than Burgos, 
and in that respect more interesting ; very grand with its 
double aisles and heavy piers, rich with mouldings and 
foliage, but marred by the enclosed Covo in the heart of 
the central nave. I marked the chief treasures of art and 
antiquity down in the guide-book, and have no time to 
add them to my journal. Neither can I do more than 
note our tour of the city, through wonderful little lanes, 
reminding us by their nar:owness of the lanes of Venice; 
and with no houses of importance to be seen, though 
Toledo is by no means a poor place, being specially the 
resort of mch Jews. But the houses open into interior 
courts in the Eastern fashion, and only the backs of them 
are to be seen from these so-called streets. It was grievous 
to hurry over everything as we did. One must live in a 
place, and walk about it leisurely by oneself, to get up 
any feeling about it. Then, too, I carry a weight at my 
heart ; and again and again, in the midst of all this sight- 
seeing, I find my thoughts travelling back to Pau. 

We went back to the Fonda after seeing the cathedral, 
and had some dinner, in a most rough and primitive 
fashion, and in a room crowded with low and dirty 
Spaniards. I daresay there may be much better Fondas 
in the town, but we were obliged to take the first which 
presented itself; and certainly my experience makes me 
thankful that we never attempted to sleep at Toledo. The 
most interesting part of the day was the walk after dinner. 
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Toledo is, I believe, the most Moorish place we could 
have seen in the north of Spain, and for that reason alone 
I am extremely glad that Marietta should see it. The 
one thing,which really touched me during the whole day 
was the sight of the fetters taken off the Christian captives 
when Granada fell, and which were hung on the outside 
of the walls of the great Franciscan convent built by the 
‘Reyes Catolicos,’ Ferdinand and Isabella, who meet one 
so constantly in Spain, that one is inclined to doubt some- 
times whether the country ever had any other monarchs. 
The walk to this convent took us outside the town, and 
along the side of the rocky hill, overlooking what the 
guide-book calls the wild and melancholy Tagus. And 
such it certainly is, and Toledo on its rocky hills is to me 
one of the most wild and melancholy places, as regards 
situation, which I ever visited. But in the month of 
December one is no judge of scenery. ‘Tradition says 
that a Moorish princess once had a country palace in the 
neighbourhood, and that the gardens were known as Za 
Huerta, or the orchard. I would on no account deny the 
fact, but as I looked down upon Za /Zuerta from the height 
on which stands the Alcazar, I could see nothing to lead 
me to believe in its charms. It was the last place we 
visited, that Alcazar. How far back it dates I do not 
pretend to say, but it was a fortress in the time of the 
Moors, and the Cid was its first Christian governor. I 
was thoroughly interested as I walked through the forsaken 
patio, or court, which is surrounded by a beautiful arcade, 
and looked up at the grand staircase and the remains of 
the splendid granite pillars, supporting an upper gallery. 
I might even have felt something like excitement, if I had 
not been interrupted in my meditations by the most un- 
welcome apparition of our travelling companions. We 
came upon them suddenly, as we were going up the great 
staircase to the gallery. I believe myself that they had 
been watching us from the gallery. Anyhow they came 
down as we were going up, and stopped and compelled us 
to speak. Baron von Bronnen expressed extreme gratifica 
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tion at meeting us, and was especially delighted to recog- 
nise me. Lady Chase forced herself upon me, and ‘knew 
me perfectly well, though she had never had the pleasure 
of an introduction. How long had we been,in Spain? 
Where were we going? How did we like the country?’ 
One might have thought we had been on the most 
intimate terms, and the Baron began to explain his move- 
ments, and why he had come to Spain instead of going to 
Switzerland. I really made no reply, and tried to move on, 
but was literally stopped and questioned again, in such 
a way that I could not help suspecting a motive. My 
spirit was roused then, and I said boldly, ‘ You must excuse 
me, but our time is short ;’ and I turned round and went 
down the stairs, these people following me. They left the 
patio with us. Lady Chase came close up to Marietta, 
who was walking just behind me, and said, ‘ You are going 
to your poor aunt, I know, to-morrow. I send my fond 
love to her. I only wish it were possible for me to be with 
her. And would it be asking too great a favour? I have 
written a little note to her; would you take charge of it?’ 
Marietta hesitated. I caught the last words, and without 
giving Marictta time to answer, I turned, and said, ‘ Your 
note will go more safely by the post, Lady Chase. Marietta, 
we have no time to lose.’ And I hurried on, Marietta with 
me, and at last we were free of them. We were only just 
in time for the omnibus which was to take us to the station. 
I was quite glad to find our Spanish friend prepared to 
return with us. He seemed really a protection, for I was 
dreadfully afraid Lady Chase would come into the carriage 
again. Marietta was much distressed. ‘She felt haunted,’she 
said: ‘wherever these people came, misery followed. But 
it was a comfort to think they were not to be at Valencia.’ 
It was a comfort I could not enter into, for I thought 
then, and I think still, that Lady Chase had only one 
object in thus pursuing us—to find out our destination. 
She would not go to Mrs. Randolph to comfort her in 
her iliness, but she would go to her to guard her from 
Marietta’s influence; and I should not be in the least 
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surprised to meet her at Valencia, if not when we arrive, 
at least immediately after us. It has been a most un- 
pleasant ending to what would otherwise have been an 
enjoyable day. And it opens a prospect of perplexity for 
the future; for how can I leave Marietta in Spain with the 
chance of being brought into contact with such people? 
And yet, if Mrs. Randolph should be—as I fear she is— 
extremely ill, how can I take Marietta away? At such times 
as these I always try to remember how I used to look and 
wonder when I was going up the Rhine—seeing the river in 
one or two places shut in by cliffs, and not the slightest 
appearance of an opening; and yet, how, by degrees, the 
way disclosed itself, and we passed through easily. One’s 
whole life is, in fact, nothing else than such a winding river. 

Valencia, Fonda del Cid: December 29.—Adventures 
still! at least I don’t know what else to call them. We 
left Aranjuez yesterday morning at ten, and had a tre- 
mendously long journey, and an unutterably dreary one— 
nothing but stone, and sand, and low hills, and miserable 
little villages of mud hovels for hours and hours. In fact, 
we did not see any scenery approaching to pretty the 
whole day ; for though the country in the neighbourhood 
of Valencia is said to be beautiful, it was too dark to be 
visible. There was only one place at which we could 
have slept, Almansa, a great junction for the Alicante 
and Valencia railway, and even against this we had been 
warned. I feel I shall do injustice to Spain by my im- 
pressions of it. There must be great beauty in the south, 
but the middle and northern districts are really hopeless ; 
—solitary and desert, without the grandeur of desolation. 
One feels that the only thing to be done is to rush away 
from and forget them. The train was more than an hour 
late, and we did not reach Valencia till eleven o’clock at 
night, far too late to think of making any inquiries for 
Mrs. Randolph. As we were collecting our luggage, and 
arranging with the driver of a ¢arfana, 4 most primitive 
kind of tilted cart, the only apology for a cab to be found 
in Valencia, I was accosted by a French Commiss‘onnaie, 
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a portly, consequential person, though very civil, who begged 
to know if I had not come from Aranjuez. 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘I, and another lady; we had just arrived.’ 

‘Quite right. He had been told we shoufi be there. 
The gentleman had desired him to say that there would be 
rooms for us at the Fonda de Paris.’ 

*It must be a mistake,’ I said; ‘we know no gentleman 
in Valencia; and we are going to “The Cid ”’ 

The man persisted ; it could not be a mistake; we had 
been at Toledo. 

‘Yes, no doubt, we had been at Toledo.’ 

‘And we were expected at Valencia; there could be no 
mistake.’ 

‘But it is a mistake,’ I said, a little hastily. ‘We know 
no one; and we are decidedly going to “ The Cid.”’ 

‘As I spoke, a vision of Lady Chase and her friends came 
before me. The message, I felt sure, must be intended for 
them. ‘The Commissionnaire insisted he was right. I 
asserted more strongly he was wrong. He was vexed 
and discomfited, though still not at all uncivil. ‘ Monsieur 
Duville,’ he said, ‘had sent him. He was to look for two 
English ladies who had been at Toledo.’ 

‘Je ne connais pas Monsieur Duville,’ was my reply, ‘et 
nous allons au Cid.’ 

I walked away, full of dignity and importance, feeling sure 
we were the victims of some conspiracy, and firmly resolved 
——as a lady should be—not to be takenin. Marietta, who had 
kept aloof during the dialogue with the Commissionaire, 
said to me quietly as we were going out of the station, ‘It 
can’t be Mr. Neville, can it?’ 

‘Oh no!’ I exclaimed, ‘impossible; unless a | 
thought of John Penrhyn, and stopped. There did seem a 
kind of connection of ideas, a something which seemed to 
make it possible that Mr. Neville had changed his plans ; 
but then he had actually started for Cordova, his luggage 
had been sent on beforehand from Madrid. No, it could 
not be; and I put aside the idea, and Marietta did not 
recur to it again. I confess I began a little to repent my 
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extreme determination when we arrived at ‘The Cid,’ for it 
was all but quite full. A prince of Barbary was expected, so 
we were told, and every room was engaged except one at the 
back. At titat late hour, however, any room was a welcome 
shelter, and we established ourselves without delay in an 
apartment which, after all, was not so very uncomfortable. 
The Spanish fashion of putting the beds into recesses, and 
leaving the outer part of the room to be used as a saloa, is 
certainly very convenient when two people must be together. 

And now we were actually at the end of our travels, and 
I began to think, and so did Marietta, and our thoughts 
were by no means pleasant. The poor child had been 
kept up during the journey by the novelty and the sense 
of self-sacrifice, and something like a spirit of adventure. 
But now that the cold reality was dawning upon her, made 
darker and more alarming by the possibility of Lady Chase’s 
neighbourhood, her heart misgave her. What could she 
do? After all, would it be possible for her to be of any 
use to her aunt? If these people were to be with Mrs, 
Randolph, her influence would be certainly neutralised. 

It was just what I had said to myself, and I fat once 
proposed that if we found Lady Chase and her friend 
established here we should simply leave them and return 
home. But the strength of Marietta’s will came out then. 
No; she felt herself pledged ; she had promised her uncle 
to guard his wife; it was his dying request; and she had 
agreed to it, and her word was sacred. She had found 
her aunt, and she would guard her. It was sinful weakness 
to draw back and be afraid. She entreated me not to urge 
her, not to put the temptation before her; and then came 
such a burst of love, and tender recollections of Dernham, 
and her happiness there; of Ina, and Agnes, and the 
children, and our darling who had been taken from us: 
and the longing to remain with us, and the bitter, bitter 
pain at the prospect of parting; it went to my very heart 
‘Dear child, I began, ‘if I had thought it would have 
been such a trial——~’ 

But she interrupted me. ‘You would not have done 
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differently, or I could not have consented. I must do the 
right. I could not live if I did not. It would wear my 
heart away to feel that I was not doing it. And I shall 
be brave to-morrow, but to-night I am so very tired.’ And 
then she kissed me, and smiled one of her own bewitching 
smiles, more really like a ray of sunshine than any other 
smile I ever saw; and almost instantaneously she was 
herself again, strong in self-control, and bent upon going 
through life with her face raised to confront every—even 
the sternest duty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Barcelona, Fonda de las Cuatro Nactones: December 24. 
—Not quite a week since I last wrote my journal. It 
seems months! I could not write before, it was impossible. 
Now I must try to gather up the thread of events as best I 
may. A year hence all that has happened will seem so 
unreal that I shall scarcely be able to persuade myself that 
I have really passed through it. 

The night of our arrival at Valencia (the 19th) I went to 
bed rather anxious about the meeting with Mrs. Randolph 
on the morrow, but upon the whole more comfortable than 
I had been for some time; partly because we had actually 
reached the end of our journey, we had said good-bye to 
waiting and sight-seeing, but chiefly because I felt confi- 
dence in Marietta’s good sense and judgment, and was sure 
that whatever she decided upon doing she would be able to 
carry out bravely. 

The next morning our first thought was, of course, to find 
out Mrs. Randolph. 

We took a Commissionnaire and walked to the Fonda 
de Paris. Anxious and uncomfortable as I was, I could 
not help enjoying the novel Jook of the narrow streets, with 
their pretty balconies ; and the peep into the patios of some 
of the best houses was most inviting, the arched colonnades, 
and wide staircases with carved balustrades, giving an idea 
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of wealth and refinement which, since I left Madrid, I have 
quite forgotten to associate with Spain. 

The Fonda de Paris looked less comfortable than ‘ The 
Cid.’ We irguired for Mrs. Randolph, and after a short 
discussion and consultation were ushered up a dark stair- 
case into a stone corridor; there we were requested to wait. 
Marietta was so nervous that I was quite fidgety about her, 
and there was no seat. We must have stood, and walked 
up and down, I really think, for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and still no one came to us, and I began to think we were 
forgotten, At last the rustling of silk was heard in the 
distance, and, to my inexpressible disgust, Lady Chase 
appeared at the end of the corridor. 

She came up to us with the most easy natural off hand 
manner, quite as if it was a matter of course that she should 
be there. ‘She was surprised to see us. She had imagined 
we were ev route to Granada, as we had declined taking her 
note. For herself, she had arrived yesterday, having trav- 
elled by night. After meeting us she had felt so uneasy 
about her poor friend that really she could not be happy 
away from her, and therefore she had started at once; 
and very fortunate it was that she had done so, for dear 
Mrs. Randolph was so extremely ill; it was evident that 
Valencia did not agree with her, and she could get no good 
rooms. ‘The Cid” was full, and the Fonda de Paris very un- 
comfortable ; in short, she was already thinking of moving to 
some other place, where the climate would be more bracing.’ 

I broke into the middle of the history and said: ‘We 
are waiting till we can be told whether we can see Mrs. 
Randolph.’ 

‘Ah! yes, exactly; I came on purpose to give the 
message. Mrs. Randolph will be delighted to see her 
niece. Marietta, my dear : 

The impertinence of the Christian name stung me, and 
I interrupted her again,—I could not help it,—‘ Miss 
Randolph, I believe, you mean.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Randolph—Marietta, it is all the same,’ and 
the woman laughed that odious laugh which makes me 
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shudder whenever I hear it. ‘We are old friends, you 
know. I think, Marietta, you heard of me before you 
knew Mrs. Anstruther.’ 

The poor child looked at me for protecfion; I would 
not let her answer. ‘Am I to understand,’ I said, ‘that 
Mrs. Randolph will see us?’ 

‘She will see Marietta,’ 

‘And not me?’ 

‘Not to-day, I am afraid.’ 

‘ Marietta,’ I said, ‘ you can go, and I will wait for you. 
You may be quite sure,’ I added, seeing a momentary hesi- 
tation, ‘I will not leave the hotel without you.’ 

‘Not a coward, surely!’ said Lady Chase, patting Mari- 
etta’s shoulder. ‘What can there be to be afraid of?’ 

Marietta turned quietly to me and said: ‘I shall 
certainly not remain more than half an hour, unless I see 
great cause; in that case I will come back and tell you 
of it myself.’ 

she followed Lady Chase along the corridor, and I con- 
tinued to pace up and down, till seeing a waiter I begged 
to be accommodated with a chair. The man must have 
thought me a very supicious individual, for he had a long 
consultation with another waiter before he could attend to 
my request. He then turned to me, and carelessly throwing 
open the door of a little ante-room, opening into the corridor, 
said I might sit down there. I sat down; the door was 
open, and I placed myself near it that I might see when 
Marietta came back. But I had not been in the room 
long before 1 heard a voice which I had learnt to know 
and dislike, that of Baron von Bronnen. He and some 
other person were doing what I had been doing, pacing the 
corridor. I drew back that I might not be noticed, and 
when they came so near that I could scarcely manage to 
hide myself, 1 retreated further into a dark empty recess, 
intended, I suppose, according to Spanish custom, for a bed. 

I had scarcely done so when the two men entered the 
ante-rroom. They did not close the door, but only stood 
behind it as I had done. I fancied they wished to avoid 
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some one, and I expected they would go out again directly. 
Therefore I did not discover myself. Perhaps I ought to 
have done so, but I was so taken by surprise, and I had such 
a great aversien to the Baron, that I could not make up my 
mind at the moment, especially as, for the first few seconds, 
they were quite silent. But then the Baron spoke, and, to 
my surprise and regret, he was answered by John Penrhyn ; 
I could not see the face of the latter, but I had no doubt 
whatever as to his voice. It is very sweet, with a singularly 
soft and refined intonation. I gathered that he had arrived 
that morning by the railway from Alicante; but then a good 
deal was unintelligible, till I caught the words: ‘It is no 
use delaying, I have been a fool to stay so long.’ 

‘Good little boy !’ said the Baron, ironically, and he went 
off into a long harangue in German, which I did not clearly 
hear, and if I had heard, I should probably not have under- 
stood, yet which kept me in an agony of impatience and 
annoyance. 

John Penthyn’s German was not fluent; he relapsed 
again into English and became eager and excited. I made 
out that he was lamenting some ill-luck at cards, 

‘It will be right next time,’ he said. 

The Baron answered in the same language. ‘If you can 
only get off now. We shall meet at Barcelona, and I pro- 
mise to give you another chance.’ 

‘It might be better to face it all,’ was the rejoinder. 
‘It must come, sooner or later.’ 

‘Now hearken,’ said the Baron: ‘I am older; I know 
more, a good deal, in these matters than you. What 
Neville cares for is not the fifty pounds, and what you 
care for is not that. Keep things quiet, and go, and I can 
settle matters at our leisure. Only be off ; he is at Cordova 
now, but he won’t be there long. Don’t wait to be caught. 
The Jeyza sails at four.’ 

‘I should not be caught,’ said John, proudly ; ‘I should 
tell my own tale voluntarily,’ 

‘And be carried to England a disgraced schoolboy ! 
What a fool you are !’ 
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‘My folly has been in listening to you,’ was the indignant 
reply. ‘If I go to Barcelona, it is not to escape Neville.’ 

‘But to get back to England the quickest way you can,’ 
said the Baron. ‘Be it so; only rememberfthere is such 
a thing as honour.’ And again he broke into German. 

By this time I was utterly miserable. I had heard far 
more than I intended—far more than was meant for my ear. 
I felt that I could bear it no longer; and I was upon the 
point of coming forward, when John Penrhyn replied in 
an angry tone to the Baron’s speech, and breaking from 
him, rushed down the corridor. The Baron closed the 
door behind him, and sitting down to the little table which 
stood against the wall, drew forth a pocket-book, and began 
to make memoranda. 

My shame and fright were indescribable. 

His back was towards me, and for a moment I thought 
whether it would be possible for me to glide by him un- 
observed ; but it was impossible. The door was closed ; 
I could not open it noiselessly. There was no alternative ; 
and boldly in appearance, though with a quaking heart, 
I stepped forth from my hiding-place. 

The Baron started, and the expression of his face was 
something not to be forgotten. ‘I am afraid,’ I said, 
‘there has been some mistake. The waiter showed me 
into this room, and told me I might wait here.’ 

He rose, and drawing close to me, he seized both my 
hands, and said, as he looked at me fixedly — 

‘You are a spy;’ and he grasped my wrists so fiercely 
that I could scarcely help crying out, and repeated very 
slowly—‘ You are a spy.’ 

I was calm—I was too frightened to be otherwise—and 
I answered as slowly : 

‘I am waiting for Miss Randolph ; I came into this room 
by mistake. Release me, sir, or I shall call for assistance.’ 

‘Call!’ he said, ‘and who will come? You are a spy,’ 

‘And you,’ I replied, ‘ profess to be a gentleman; act as 
a gentleman, and release me.’ 

His grasp was still fiercer, but his tone became quieter. 
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‘ After all,’ he said, ‘ you have heard nothing.’ 

‘Nothing of consequence,’ I answered; ‘nothing that 
can do harm.’ 

‘No, nothing; yet, as it is nothing, you shall promise 
that you will not repeat or reveal it.’ 

‘I will promise anything,’ was my reply. ‘I have heard 
but a few words ; I could only partially understand them.’ 

‘But you know him—the young fellow who is gone ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know him—Mr. Penrhyn.’ 

‘And you bind yourself neither to repeat a word, nor to 
say that you have seen him ?’ 

I hesitated ; the man’s look became threatening. 

‘You had better,’ he muttered. 

I was so excessively terrified that my mind became, as 
it were, a blank. J could think neither of what was asked 
of me, nor of what the consequences might be. I cared 
only to escape, and I exclaimed hastily— 

‘Oh! yes, I promise. There is no one to tell, no one 
who would care—TI promise.’ 

‘And I trust you,’ he said; ‘spy or no spy, I trust you. 
If you are unworthy of trust, revenge is easy—and sure.’ 

He released my hands, and I hurried out of the room 
and sank down upon the floor of the corridor, faint with 
terror. A waiter came by, but he could only speak Spanish. 
I managed to ask for a glass of water, which he brought 
me, and then looking at me in extreme astonishment, left 
me, I imagine intending to find some one to assist me; but 
before he could return, I was sufficiently recovered to stand ; 
and when he brought back a Frenchman, I declined any 
physical help, but explained that I was waiting for a friend, 
who was with an English lady, Mrs. Randolph. ‘ Would 
the waiter go to her? would he tell her I was not well? I 
wished to go home directly.’ I said it all quite quietly ;— 
I felt stunned. Only when I looked at the door of the 
room where the Baron still was, it required all my self- 
control to prevent myself from rushing away, in the dread I 
felt lest he should appear again. 

I don’t know how long I stayed; it seemed half an hour, 
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it might have been less. I thought the waiter had forgotten 
me. I again paced the corridor, but my brain seemed still 
bewildered : it was as if I could not understand anything 
clearly. Several persons, from time to time, game into the 
corridor, but none took any notice of me further than to 
stare and pass on. I went at last to the further end, and 
made my way into a passage beyond, and there, to my 
immense relief, I stumbled upon the French waiter, busy 
in ushering a new party, just arrived, into their rooms, I 
stopped him, asked why he had not come back to me, 
and he smiled at me quite civilly and answered, ‘ Did 
not Madame know? He was very sorry; he had sent a 
message. The young lady was gone.’ 

‘Gone!’ I repeated, ‘when? where?’ 

‘He did not know; he could tell nothing ;’ and with a 
little impatient shrug of the shoulders, he devoted himself 
again to his new charge, and I turned back into the cor- 
ridor and descended the staircase. At the bottom I found 
the Commissionnaiire who had brought us to the Fonda; 
Marietta, I supposed, would be with him. 

The man was waiting. ‘He had not seen Mademoiselle ; 
she had not been there. He must have seen her if she had 
passed.’ 

I was surprised, but Marietta, I knew, was independent, 
Missing me, she might have chosen (though it would have 
been very unwise) to walk back to the hotel by herself I 
prepared a lecture for her; but when I reached ‘The Cid,’ 
and went up to our rooms, Marietta was not there. Then I 
did feel uncomfortable. To miss each other in this un- 
accountable way in a Spanish town was excessively awkward, 
But still I was scarcely what could be called uneasy. I felt 
sure there must be some blunder, and taking the Commis- 
sionnaire with me, I went back to the Fonda de Paris. On 
my way I asked some questions about the vessel—the Reyna. 

‘Where was it going?’ 

‘To Barcelona,’ was the answer. ‘It was one of the 
steamers which called at different places on the coast. They 
were not exact as to time. People never knew when they 
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would arrive or when they would start, but, as soon as they 
came in, a paper was put up in the office, to give notice 
when they would be off again. Did I seek for further in- 
formation?, If so, the office was quite close; in fact, we 
were just passing it.’ 

Something—I scarcely know what—induced me to agree 
to this suggestion. I followed the Commissionnaire into the 
office, and saw the bills pasted against the wall giving notice 
that the Aeyna would start for Barcelona at four o’clock. 
By this time it was two. Very little chance there was of 
my meeting John Penrhyn, yet I looked at every stranger 
anxiously ; I longed so much to see the face of an English 
friend. 

Still more did I long for it after my second visit to the 
Fonda de Paris. Lady Chase herself came to speak to me. 
She did not ask me into her apartment; but she looked me 
boldly in the face, told me that Mrs. Randolph was extremely 
ill, and could see no one, and assured me that Marietta had 
gone more than an hour ago. 

At the very moment she spoke I felt she was telling me 
a lie, and I turned from her with a feeling of frightened 
despair. I walked out of the hotel The Commissionnaire 
inquired where I could go next. I paused in utter bewilder- 
ment. ‘Would I like to go into the Glorieta—the public 
garden? Every stranger should see the Glorieta.’ A des- 
perate hope seized me that perhaps I might find John 
Penrhyn there. A man’s help, a man’s counsel were what 
I needed; and we went to the Glorieta, I know little what 
it was like. I believe there were straight walks, and orange- 
trees and little statues; and I remember the Commission- 
naire took me across a bridge over the narrow, dried-up 
Guadalquivir, and made me look back and admire the 
Eastern look of the town, with its domes and palm-trees ; 
but the one thought in my mind was to find John Penrhyn, 
Marietta was then secondary. She was not lost—I knew 
the idea was an absurdity; but my belief, my firm belief, 
was that Lady Chase, for purposes of her own, was bent 


upon preventing her return to me. I wandered about till 
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half-past three. Then a sudden thought struck me. I 
would go to the harbour. If the steamer was to sail at 
four, and if John Penrhyn really intended to go by her, 
that would be my best and indeed my only, chance of 
meeting him. The hope gave me fresh courage, and, 
though nearly worn out with fatigue and fear, I hurried 
down to the harbour. The eyna was lying outside the 
harbour getting up her steam, the quay was crowded with 
men, women, children, luggage, and porters. Boats were 
passing backwards and forwards between the steamer and 
the shore. The rough look of the common people—their 
loud cries, their unintelligible patois, their stare of astonish- 
ment at me and my dress—completed my misery. I sat 
down on a bench on the quay to avoid the rude pressure 
of the crowd, and the Commissionnaire stood by me. I 
watched every one that came by, and I bade the man look 
out for an English gentleman; but the press of people 
around us was great and confusing, In about ten minutes, 
however, I started up and rushed to the water’s edge. A 
boat was on the point of putting off, and in it I felt quite 
sure that I saw John Penrhyn. There was a little delay on 
account of a portmanteau which was to be put into the 
boat ; it was the same I had seen at Aranjuez. As I reached 
the edge of the quay, it was tossed in. I called on John by 
name. He heard me, and half raised himself, waved his 
handkerchief: shouted, ‘Where did you come from? good- 
bye.’ ‘The next instant the boat pushed off, and I was alone. 
I really cannot describe my feelings at that moment. It is 
painful to me to recall them. I ought to have felt trust in 
God’s Providence, but though I did pray the feeling of trust 
was gone, A woman standing near me asked if I was ill, 
The Commissionnaire,—frightened as he looked at me,— 
begged that he might fetch a ¢artana,; but I refused any 
help, and only said I was tired. One train of fears after 
another came rushing through my mind, and, for a few 
seconds, I know that I had lost all judgment; but the very 
extent of my helplessness, after a short interval, roused me 
to self-control, I felt that I must do something, and that 
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Something must be to return to the hotel. What was to 
come after I could not think, but I did feel then that God 
would surely direct me. 

I was not equal to the walk back to the Fonda, and the 
Commissionnaire was despatched for a fartana. 

He came back soon, and I was upon the very point of 
stepping into the carriage when a voice near me exclaimed : 
‘Mrs. Anstruther, found at last! I have been hunting for 
you all day ;’ and turning round I saw Mr. Neville; by his 
side stood the Baron. That presence kept me from being 
absurdly weak, but I am sure that tears were in my eyes 
as I prasped Mr. Neville’s hand, and drew him aside. 

‘It was you then,’ I exclaimed, ‘ really you, who sent for 
us last night ?’ 

‘Yes. Who else could it be? I made a blunder; 
passed the station which should have taken me by a 
branch line to Santa Cruz, and so on by Diligence to 
Cordova; had to wait a couple of hours before I could 
return, and in that time met a fiiend who assured me that 
John Penrhyn was at Valencia—he had just left him there. 
So I came on and left my luggage to its fate. It is lying 
at Cordova at this moment; and last night, as I thought 
it might be helpful to you to have a Commissionnaire 
ready, I sent one to meet you.’ (I have thought since— 
I did not think then—that it was singular Mr. Neville did 
not come to meet us himself.) 

‘We rejected him very ungraciously,’ I said; ‘but who 
could have supposed that he was your messenger. Besides, 
I had other suspicions. But you have seen John Penrhyn?’ 

Though I had turned away from the Baron, yet as I 
spoke I felt his eye upon me, and something compelled 
me to glance at him. The expression of his face made 
me shudder. 

Mr. Neville replied hastily: ‘That is precisely what I 
have not done. Iam told he sailed for Malaga yesterday.’ 

An exclamation rose to my lips, but was checked in the 
utterance. The basilisk eye was upon me, and J said 
nothing. 
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‘I don’t regret it,’ continued Mr. Neville; ‘at least T 
shall not if I can be of any use to you, and if you won’t 
reject me. And how is Miss Randolph?’ 

‘Where? rather,’ I said very gravely, and for a moment 
I was tempted to confront the Baron, and in Mr. Neville’s 
presence, insist upon his taking me to Marietta; but pru- 
dence whispered that I might do mischief by betraying my 
suspicions, and I merely said, ‘Get into the carriage with 
me and you shall hear;’ so I jumped in without waiting 
for assistance, Mr. Neville undertook to dismiss the Com- 
missionnaire ; and whilst he was speaking to him the Baron 
came close to me and murmured in my ear ‘Remember!’ 
Then he lifted his hat from his head with an air of the most 
profound courtesy, and drew back amongst the crowd. 

‘A rascal if ever one breathed !’ exclaimed Mr. Neville, 
looking after him and then seating himself beside me; ‘but 
tell me, what do you mean? How is—Marietta—Miss 
Randolph? over-fatigued, ill, unhappy?’ He stopped. 

‘Gone, I cannot tell where,’ was my reply; and driving 
through the narrow streets, and over the rough pavement 
in our jolting conveyance, I told him all that had occurred. 
I watched his face as he spoke, hoping to make out what 
he thought, and whether there was any real cause for uneasi- 
ness, But he was imperturbable. Only at the end he said, 
‘Of course she is with Mrs. Randolph.’ 

‘Of course she is,’ I said ; ‘ Marietta is no baby to be lost 
in a foreign town. But the people who can tell such false- 
hoods must have some strong motive for it, and how, in 
spite of them, am I to get hold of her?’ 

‘Leave it to me,’ was the reply; ‘let me take you home, 
and then leave it to me.’ 

How thankful I was to be able to do so no words can say. 
We drove back to ‘ The Cid,’ and I rushed up the stairs with 
a vague hope that possibly we might find Marictta there. 
But no; the room was precisely as I had left it ;—-Marietta’s 
writing-case on the table, by it the guide-book which she 
diligently studied, her umbrella in the corner. I noticed all 
the little things with a kind of prophetic pang. It was not 
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fear, but a feeling that in some way she was to be no longer 
mine. Mr. Neville waited but a moment, his face had shown 
his disappointment when he first entered the room; but he 
only looked round and said, ‘I thought not; you shall hear 
of her in another hour,’ and then hastened away. 

I did not take off my bonnet and shawl; I did not feel 
that I could do anything but sit quite still just where he left 
me, for when I found myself alone the feeling of suspense 
awoke again; and it increased, as time went by and Mr. 
Neville did not return. We were to have dined at the sadde- 
@ héte, but the dinner hour came and passed, and I took no 
notice of it till I was conscious of being faint and hungry, 
and then I had recourse to our luncheon basket; and after- 
wards I walked up and down the room, and going to the 
window, looked out into the narrow back street ; then, hear- 
ing a noise of people collecting together, I went out into the 
corridor to inquire what was the cause, and confronted the 
Prince of Barbary, a black man in a kind of Oriental dress, 
who was coming up the stairs, followed by a train of atten- 
dants and the obsequious landlord; and then a band in the 
square opposite began to play an air from the ‘ Trovatore,’ 
in bad tune and worse time, and I followed the notes one 
after the other, with a nervous desire to rush out and put 
them right, and went back to my room still going over the 
tune, still dwelling upon the wrong time, just as if it were the 
one thing of consequence, the one necessity for me that it 
should be put right. 

At seven o’clock Mr. Neville returned. I heard his step 
in the corridor, and hurried to met him. He was alone, and 
iny heart sank. 

But his first words were reassuring. ‘We were right. 
She is there.’ 

‘And you have seen her?’ 

‘Yes, and brought a note from her.’ 

He gave it me, and I tore it open and read aloud :— 


‘DEAREST Mrs. ANSTRUTHER,—I must stay here, my 
poor aunt is so ill. I cannot bear to leave you alone. Will 
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you let my trunk be sent to me? We shall meet to-morrow. 
Yours most affectionately, °M. R.’ 


‘And why did she not let me know this before?’ I ex- 
claimed, in what I am aware was a tone of disappointed 
irritability. 

‘Because she had done so,’ was the dry answer. 

‘What do you mean P’ 

‘Miss Randolph wrote you a longer note; it was given to 
Lady Chase to give to you. She came back and said you were 
gone, but that the note had been despatched by a porter.’ 

‘But it was false,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Not at all,’ continued Mr. Neville, still in the same dry, 
almost sarcastic tone. ‘If you remember, you did go.’ 

‘But why did Lady Chase herself send me away a second 
time without telling me of the note; and why did she say 
that Marietta had left the Fonda ?’ 

‘Because she believed it, fully believed it. The assurance 
is given on Lady Chase’s honour ;’ and Mr. Neville laughed 
—a mocking laugh—‘ Marietta—I beg her pardon, Miss 
Randolph—was with her aunt; Lady Chase did not know 
this ; she understood she was gone, and said so. It is all 
quite simple, quite clear.’ 

‘Not to me,’ I said, ‘neither to you. Why should 
Marietta have written to me and entrusted the note to 
Lady Chase, if she intended to return to me?’ 

His manner changed. ‘’The woman is as false as hell,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ but she is as clever as Satan.’ 

‘And did she say all this herself?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, with an unblusling face, after keeping me waiting 
nearly two hours under pretence of being engaged. I should 
not have seen Miss Randolph at last if I had not insisted 
upon it in a way which showed her I was not to be trifled 
with.’ 

‘And when Marietta came, what did you get from her ?’ 

‘Surprise, and this note. She thought I was at Cordova.’ 

‘And you explained ?’ 

‘No, I explained nothing. Lady Chase stayed in the 
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room, and I was nof going to say before her that I came 
here in search of John Penrhyn.’ 

‘And did Marietta say nothing more about her aunt? 
Did she send no message, no love ?’ 

‘Oh yes, a great deal of love, but she was called away in 
the middle of her message. Mrs. Randolph wanted her.’ 

‘Most unsatisfactory,’ I said. 

‘ Yes, most unsatisfactory.’ And then we sat and looked at 
each other in silence, till Mr. Neville got up and took his hat. 

‘Are you going?’ I said. ‘Can’t you stay? But you 
would be better on the spot where Marietta is.’ 

‘I can do nothing,’ he replied, ‘and I must start to-night 
for Alicante.’ 

‘To-night ?’ 

‘Yes, I must, without delay, make my way to Malaga to 
see after John Penrhyn,’ 

I started ; I was upon the very point of saying, ‘He is 
not there ;’ but the recollection of my promise to the Baron 
checked me, and I only exclaimed hurriedly, ‘and Marietta 
and I must be left ?’ 

‘It is very ungallant, very uncourteous, but I have no 
alternative.’ 

‘Mr. Neville,’ I said, ‘I think you and I understand each 
other. Ungallant, uncourteous, are words which, under 
present circumstances, have no meaning. I say to you truly 
that I am very anxious about Marietta’s position, that I want 
advice and help; and I ask you very earnestly to stay.’ 

‘Mrs. Anstruther, I say to you in answer, that I would cut 
off my right hand to please, to help’—the colour flushed to 
his face and faded away like a girl’s—‘to be of service to 
you, but I must go. You may trust to me, however, to 
return almost immediately ; and in the meantime I have an 
English friend resident here, a merchant, to whom you may 
apply in any difficulty.’ 

‘But why go? what for? what motive?’ I knew I spoke 
quite incoherently; and Mr. Neville looked at me in utter 
astonishment, 

‘Are you so very much alarmed ?’ he said. 
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‘Not alarmed, oh no, nothing can happen, but I entreat 
you not to go.’ 

‘I fear it is my duty,’ he said, calmly. 

‘But there may be another duty, a contrary one.’ 

‘I don’t understand. If you want protection I will do 
my best to find out some one here who will protect you.’ 
I could discover a slight tone of contempt in his voice. 
He looked upon me as a weak woman, given up to absurd 
fears; but I cared not for his opinion. I felt I must keep 
him at all hazards, and I asked myself was I really bound 
by my promise to the Baron, a promise extorted as it was 
by fear. But I had no leisure for casuistry, and great as 
was the temptation, I resisted it. 

‘It is not for myself,’ I said. ‘I have reasons—lI can’t 
explain. I beg you only to trust me, and I entreat you, 
stay at least till to-morrow. If you fear for John Penrhyn’s 
being Jed into evil, remember his chief enemy is here.’ 

That suggestion seemed to strike him. He thought for 
a few seconds, and then he said, ‘ Till to-morrow—it could 
do no harm till to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, only till to-morrow,’ I exclaimed. ‘One knows 
not what may happen before then. And if you would but 
trust me!’ 

‘I don’t understand, dear Mrs. Anstruther. Why should 
I not trust you? But it will be better for me to go now. 
You will be calmer, quieter to-morrow. I wiil see you the 
first thing in the morning. You may be sure I will take care 
that you shall have some one to apply to. Pray be calm. 
Is there nothing else I can do for you this evening ?’ 

I felt so anxious, and so vexed with myself for showing it, 
that I scarcely know what I said in reply. Mr. Neville 
shook hands heartily, wished me good evening, and went 
back to the Fonda de Paris. 

I was thankful to be alone that I might give vent to my 
feelings without restraint. 

For a time I was in a tumult of indignant annoyance, but 
I reasoned myself into a more Christian frame of mind before 
I went to bed. Mr. Neville was cold, that was undoubted ; 
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and that he thought me a silly woman given up to nervous 
fears, was also certain: but then he did not, and could 
not, know all my causes for uneasiness. And as I had 
hitherto managed my affairs for myself, it was natural for 
him to suppose that I could continue to do so, and that it 
was his duty to go after John Penrhyn. The one real 
pressing disquietude was the knowledge that he was going 
to Malaga on false information. If I could only have made 
up my mind whether I was at hberty to break my promise 
to that wretched Baion, I could have borne other vexations 
with comparative indifference, but I thought and thought, 
and resolved and counter-resolved, and was no nearer a 
decision at the end than I was at the beginning. 

Very lonely was that little back room in the Fonda del 
Cid, very dreary it was to be without Marietta, without even 
the companionship of a fire. The southern brightness 
which had made the day so chaiming was but a half com- 
pensation for the long evening, just chilly enough to need 
a shawl; and the weather seemed about to change. I had 
seen clouds that day, for the first time since we crossed the 
Sierra Guadarrama, and gusts of wind had blown about the 
dust in the streets. How miserable it all was! Iam not 
likely to forget it. And in the bottom of my heart I felt 
that I could only comfort myself by saying, as my old nurse 
used to say to me, when I felt the first symptoms of a nervous 
headache, ‘ Never seem to heed it; the worst is to come.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
( Continuation.) 


THE next day was Sunday: it brought comfort at its very 
commencement. I sent the Commissionnaire to the post, 
in the very vague hope that there might be letters for me or 
for Marietta. 

He brought back one from Ina, written in better spirits, 
though she greatly bemoaned my continued absence. ‘ Henry 
Anson had arrived, and was likely to stay some days. Hearing 
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his account of us had been delightful, and seeing him was 
like seeing a bit of home. They were going for a drive that 
afternoon, and there was some idea of a ride the next day, 
if Mrs. Strangways’ habit would fit Ina.’ 

This was the beginning of the letter; the end was written 
after the ride, and contained what was to me an interesting 
piece of information. 

‘I must tell you what Mr. Anson says about ‘Cousin 
John,” and why Mr. Neville is rushing after him. I doubt 
whether Mr. Neville would wish me to know; but as I do 
know, there can be no harm in mentioning it to you. 
“Cousin John” is a nephew of that old Mr. Neville in the 
noith who is so rich, so he is first cousin to our Mr. Neville. 
Everybody thought till lately that our Mr. Neville (Edward 
Neville) would be the heir; but “Cousin John” has quite 
supplanted him, and the old man has given out that all his 
money is to be left to him. Now John is going on unsatis- 
factorily ; Mr. Anson did not tell me how, but he said that 
he has been extravagant and getting into bad company, and 
that if the old man were to hear of it, ‘Cousin John” would 
be out of his uncle’s good graces, and Mr. Neville would be 
in favour again, and no doubt inherit the property. Mr. 
Anson hopes it may be so. He says that it has been very 
hard upon Mr. Neville, and that every one thinks so except 
Mr. Neville himself, who is bent upon bringing John back to 
England and keeping him out of mischief. This was all told 
me in profound secrecy, except that I warned Mr. Anson I 
never kept anything from you. I think he is pleased to have 
some one to talk to who can enter into things which interest 
him, for he is terribly out of spirits. I can’t help thinking 
there must be something wrong between him and Marietta, 
because he shrinks so from mentioning her name. 

‘I have had a letter from grandmamma, with a budget of 
news about Arling. Lord Hopeton, she says, has just come 
of age, and there are to be great rejoicings. It seems so odd 
to me not even to wish to be there, but I don’t. I like my 
quiet life here a great deal better, and now that I have begun 
to ride I shall be able to see a good deal of the country. We 
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go out in large parties; but I keep just to my own friends, 
and make scarcely any new acquaintances.’ A satisfactory 
letter on the whole, but I had no time then to think about 
it. I expected Mr. Neville every moment, and the question 
to be decided was, whether I should or should not tell him 
that if he went to Malaga he would be acting on false infor- 
mation. I thought over the matter again, and with a deeper 
interest—a much more kindly sympathy—than I had felt the 
night before. Ina’s letter had thrown a new light on Mr. 
Neville’s character. So honourable, so conscientious! He 
would work all the more earnestly to save John Penrhyn, 
because in doing so he would be saving his rival. Of course, 
therefore, he would think himself bound to sacrifice any 
ordinary claim like mine, and would steel himself against 
my representations in a way which could not but appear 
ungracious. 

Time went on. I thought of all which might depend on 
Mr. Neville’s finding John Penrhyn, and I blamed myself for 
having kept him with me for an hour. The more I con- 
sidered the matter, the less I felt bound by my extorted pro- 
mise ; and yet my very soul recoiled from the thought of 
breaking it. I had never done such a thing before; I felt 
as if my self-respect would be gone if I should doit. And 
then the fear! I know that told upon me. I shuddered as 
I remembered that horrible expression of countenance. I 
was working myself back again into the agitation and weak- 
ness of the preceding evening, and in the midst'of my distress 
Mr. Neville was announced. 

‘He had come,’ he said, ‘ with a message from Miss Ran- 
dolph. She was most anxious to see me. There were some 
new plans on foot, he could not tell what; but he had reason 
to think there was an idea of leaving Valencia almost imme- 
diately.’ 

‘Then it will be for the purpose of avoiding me,’ I said ; 
‘}T have suspected it ever since I found those wretched people 
here. Lady Chase will never let me see Mrs. Randolph.’ 

‘But why not?’ 

‘Because she knows that I am not come, like Marietta, to 
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nurse and pet her, but that I am also resolved to bring her 
to some settlement of Marietta’s affairs. ‘There can be no 
other cause of all this mystery.’ 

Mr. Neville became instantly attentive. 

‘I thought Miss Randolph was quite independent of her 
aunt,’ he said. 

‘Partly, not wholly. She has her own little fortune, but 
there is a sum of two thousand pounds which ought to be 
hers, but which has been left partially in Mrs. Randolph's 
hands. One of my chief motives for undertaking this 
Spanish journey has been to urge Mis. Randolph to do 
what is necessary In order that Marietta may have it.’ 

‘But she is not dishonourable,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Ohno. She is only weak and ill and procrastinating ; 
and this miserable woman who haunts her has entirely the 
upper hand of her.’ 

‘But surely if Lady Chase had any sinister intention she 
would not wish to keep Miss Randolph with her aunt, but 
would rather desire to separate them. Miss Randolph’s 
influence : 

‘Will never be exerted in her own favour,’ I said; ‘ Mari- 
etta is a mere baby in business matters, and so wildly 
romantic that I have never yet ventured to tell her what I 
have at heart. She would refuse, I am convinced, to have the 
subject mentioned to Mis, Randolph, because it would seem 
that she had a mercenary object in view in coming to Spain.’ 

Mr. Neville thought for a few moments, then he said, ‘Yes, 
I see, it may be so; but Miss Randolph intimated that you 
would see her aunt.’ 

‘If I do,’ I said, ‘Lady Chase will take care that I shall 
have no opportunity of speaking to her alone. In fact, Mr. 
Neville, I have an absolute distrust of the whole party. I 
think, and I have good reason to think, that if Marietta 
should remain with her aunt they will play upon her unsel- 
fishness, and make her do precisely what they wish, and so 
her money and her time, everything, in fact, will be sacri- 
ficed, and no one will be able to interfere. For myself, I 
have nothing to do but to go back to England, and blame 
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myself for ever having been weak enough to put this poor 
child into such a position.’ 

‘It might have been wiser not to have come,’ he said 
gravely. 

‘Yes, it would have been wiser, only if I had not accom- 
panied Marietta, she would have come alone. She was bent 
upon it, and I have no authority over her. There is not a 
single human being who really has a right to command her.’ 

‘A dangerous position for a young lady,’ said Mr. Neville, 
with his half-satirical smile. 

I was in no mood for satire, and I said quickly, ‘ You 
would feel as I do, Mr. Neville, if you could face what it 
will be to leave this poor child here, in the care of such 
people ;—in intimate association with Baron von Bronnen.’ 

He started, as if he had been stung. ‘You don’t think 
for an instant, Mrs. Anstruther, that I don’t feel it.’ He 
turned away from me, walked to the window, and stood 
there in silence for some seconds. When he came back to 
me he said, ‘I shall not leave Valencia till I see further into 
this matter.’ 

‘Thank you,’ was my reply, ‘thank you heartily,’ and I 
grasped his hand. It was very cold, and I felt it tremble. 
He was perhaps troubled as to his decision; and was think- 
ing of John Penrhyn. Yet that was not like him—it would 
be a woman’s scrupulousness, nota man’s. But I felt I must 
tell him what I knew, all the more because he was going to 
do me a service. I could not let him act in the dark, I 
would only wait till after my interview with Marietta. 

Just because we were thinking of something else, I said, 
‘I have heard from Ina. Mr. Anson is at Pau, and in bad 
spirits. Ina thinks there must have been something uncom- 
fortable between him and Marietta.’ 

It did not do; he would not follow up the subject, but 
merely said, ‘Oh! I supposed Henry Anson was in England 
by this time.’ And then he asked if he should come for me 
at twelve, and go with me to the Fonda de Paris, It was 
the hour Marietta had named; this was agreed upon, and 
we separated. 
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At twelve we went to the Fonda, Mr. Neville wished to 
leave me to see Marietta alone, but I insisted upon his 
going upstairs with me. We were shown into a kind of 
salon—the bed-recesses being shut in by glass doors ;— 
whose room it was I] did not know. I suppose we waited 
full half an hour before Maiietta came. She was not pre- 
pared to see Mr. Neville; her face flushed, and she was 
embarrassed. ‘They scarcely spoke to each other, and 
Marietta asked no explanation as to why he was here and 
not at Cordova. I suppose he had told his tale when he 
saw her in the morning. She seemed wholly taken up with 
me; and when I found that everything appeared to be going 
on naturally, without mystery or effort, I thought Mr. 
Neville would be better away, and told him so plainly; 
and he professed himself quite willing to go, as he had 
to telegraph for his luggage, the greater part of which had 
been sent by Diligence from Madrid to Cordova, and was 
no doubt quietly reposing at the latter place. ‘Whether 
he should ever see it again was a matter of doubt. Spain 
was the last country in the world in which it was wise to 
part company with one’s luggage.’ 

‘It is very vexatious, said Marietta. 

‘No, not vexatious, Miss Randolph, only unfortunate. 
Mrs. Anstruther, I shall call for you again—when ?’ 

‘In half an hour—three quarters of an hour—an hour— 
Marietta, what do you say?’ 

‘An hour, if you please,’ was Marietta’s decided reply ; 
and she stood up and waited till Mr. Neville was out of the 
room, and then gave me a regular Italian greeting. 

Seeing her again was like a refreshing breeze ; I scarcely 
knew before how dreary and anxious I had been. We 
talked over the last evening’s misadventure, if I may so call 
it, and Marietta persisted it was all a blunder. Lady Chase 
had been as distressed as I was, and would have gone herself 
to explain matters to me, only it was so very late; and then 
they knew I had Mr. Neville with me. 

‘But he was very near leaying me,’ I said. ‘He had made 
up his mind to start for Malaga.’ ; 
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Marietta did not speak instantly, and, in the momentary 
pause, I felt nearly sure that I heard a rustling, as if some 
one was moving behind the closed glass doors. I looked 
round. Marietta said carelessly, ‘Those men are in and 
out of the room as they choose; you know there 1s another 
door, and they need not come in here; but it is immensely 
awkward, and my poor aunt says she really can’t bear it any 
longer, and she proposes going to Malaga. We shall have 
things more comfortable there. That was what I wished to 
talk to you about. She thought if you could go with us, 
then perhaps you might get back to England by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer.’ 

‘But Ina,’ I said. 

‘Ah yes! how stupid! But people are always going back 
from Pau. Surely she would find an escort.’ 

‘I must return to Pau,’ I said; ‘I long for it. I must see 
that all is done as I wished.’ I know my voice changed, and 
Marietta’s quick sympathy was instantly awakened. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘you must not think I forget, but it is so 
strange to be here. It makes other things a hundred years 
gone by. I would not be selfish, only I long to have you, 
to keep you.’ 

‘I could not be with you much, dear child!’ I said. ‘I 
can’t tolerate Lady Chase, though you can.’ 

‘But you don’t think,’ she exclaimed, ‘that Lady Chase 
Is going to stay with us? Ohno! She goes back to Paris 
immediately.’ 

‘And the Baron?’ 

‘To the moon, for aught I know. Certainly he does not 
go with us.’ 

‘But what brought him here?’ 

‘Kindness, ‘They really are kind. I can’t help seeing 
that. Lady Chase nurses my poor aunt like a sister.’ 

‘And Mrs. Randolph requires such nursing ?’ I said. 

‘Oh yes, she is so changed, so ill, she can do so very 
little. But it is owing to a cold she caught in Madrid, and 
she feels certain she shall get better at Malaga; and then 
when the summer comes we shall go back to England.’ 
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‘We!’ I repeated. ‘Then it is all settled, Marietta, and 
you leave me!’ 

She broke down then. The calmness and cheerfulness 
had been assumed. It was a bitter prospect, but she felt 
it to be right, and was nerving herself for it, and buoying 
herself up with the thought that the summer would bring 
her to England, and the old relations would be resumed. 

We talked a long time, and I saw mote and more plainly 
how independent Marietta’s course was likely to be; how 
little, even if she had remained with me, I could have been 
able to direct it. Her strong feeling had hidden a good 
deal from me, and I had reckoned upon her love for Ina 
as an influence greater than it really was. It was romance 
—but Marietta’s heart requires more than romance; and 
Ina is her inferior both in mind and talent. As we went 
on, the way seemed to open—clear, but desolate for us 
both—-Marietta had no doubt as to her duty; I had none as 
to mine, only I was not quite certain as to whether it would 
or would not be wise to go to Malaga. That required a 
little thought. I asked if I might see Mrs. Randolph ? 

‘Yes, certainly, as soon as she is equal to it,’ was 
Marietta’s reply. 

‘But is she not equal to it now?’ 

‘J think not just this morning, she has had such a bad 
night, and Lady Chase begged so hard that I would keep 
her quiet.’ 

The old misgivings awoke. ‘If Mrs. Randolph could get 
over the first meeting,’ I said, ‘she would not be upset again.’ 

‘Oh no! and I have told her that she must see you, 
and she 1s really anxious to do it. She knows how very, 
very kind you have been to me.’ 

‘I don’t want to be thanked,’ I answered, coldly. 

Marietta laughed as she said, caressingly, ‘So very proud ! 
But if others thank you, I never shall. There are some 
things far beyond thanks,’ she added in an undertone. 

I returned to the subject of Mrs. Randolph, I asked 
again if it was quite certain I should see her if I called later 
—at five o’clock—six—seven : I would come at any hour, 
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Marietta was perfectly simple and true in her answer: 
she was quite certain I might see her, but she must first 
consult Lady Chase. 

‘My dear child,’ I said at last, ‘when are you going to 
cut Lady Chase, and act on your own responsibility ?’ 

‘When I quite understand what my responsibility involves,’ 
was Mariletta’s answer; and I had nothing more to say. 

Mr. Neville came for me; that is to say, he sent up word 
that he was waiting for me, and I went back with him to 
the Fonda del Cid. 

On our way we walked a little about the town. Mr. Neville 
again volunteered remaining at Valencia, till I had finally 
determined by which route I would return. He hoped he 
might be able to take care of me. As to John Penrhyn, 
if he was at Malaga, he said, he should meet him there; 
if not, there was little doubt that he would have sailed 
for England. At any rate, half his anxiety was over, now 
that he knew him to be no longer in Baron von Bronnen’s 
neighbourhood. I was most thankful, and yet I felt myself 
a traitor. He said this just as we were at the cathedral, 
and about to mount the steps of the tower. A French 
gentleman joined us there, and I had no oppoitunity of 
saying anything in reply. The view from the top was 
Striking, extending over the far-famed /Zuerta of Valencia, 
a rich plain covered with houses, orchards, and gardens; 
the Mediterranean bounding it to the south and east, and 
a chain of rocky hills to the north and west. But I wonder 
that I retain any impression of the view, for all the time 
I was looking at it I was thinking of the communication 
which I was to make to Mr. Neville, and its possible con- 
sequences. But still there was a delay. The French 
gentleman walked with us to ‘The Cid,’ and then Mr. 
Neville and he went off in another direction; Mr. Neville 
promising, however, to return again shortly. 

So there was a respite, but about five o’clock he came 
back, and by that time I had received a note from Marietta, 
saying that it was quite decided they should leave for Malaga 


the next day, if the steamer which was expected came in 
H 
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early. Perhaps Lady Chase would go with them, as she 
talked of returning to England immediately, but at any rate 
the Baron would remain behind at Valencia. She earnestly 
begged that I would think over the matter, and make up my 
mind to accompany them. 

I put the note into Mr. Neville’s hands. His remark was, 
‘Just the very best arrangement. It will cut the Gordian 
knot for us all.’ 

‘Not for you,’ I said. ‘John Penrhyn is at Barcelona.’ 
As I spoke the words I felt as if I had committed a sin ; and 
yet I was relieved. At any rate there was no drawing back. 

Mr. Neville looked at me, not half comprehending me, 
Then came the natural question, ‘how I knew it?’ 

I related my interview with the Baron; and as I told it, 
I could see Mr. Neville’s face grow dark with some feeling, 
whether of indignation or annoyance I could not tell. 

When I finished, he said, in a tone of cold but intense 
irritation, ‘If I had only been told this before! It is im- 
mensely provoking. I can’t see what is to be done.’ 

He had not a word or thought for my terror, or for my 
conscience. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have spoken before,’ I said; ‘but I 
felt myself bound ‘ 

‘To let that ruffian tell a lie before your face without 
contradicting him. I don’t understand such scruples. But 
forgive me, Mrs. Anstruther, I daresay you were frightened.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I was frightened; but more than that, I 
had a scruple. You may not understand it, but I had it, 
and I have it still, I am not at all sure that I have done 
right. And besides, Mr. Neville, suppose I had told you, 
what could you have done which you have not done?’ 

‘I could have set off for Barcelona last night by the 
Diligence,’ 

‘And left me to the vengeance of Baron von Bronnen. 
I don’t think you would have done that.’ 

He made no answer, but his brow relaxed a little. He 
sat down, leaning his head upon his hand, and thinking. 
I was determined not to speak again till he did, for he was 
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just in that mood in which he would be certain to take up 
anything I said perversely: so I seated myself also, and 
turned over the pages of the guide-book. 

Presently he looked up and said, ‘You go to Malaga 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘I think so. I have nearly resolved.’ 

‘Perhaps you will be able quite to resolve. Itis impossible 
to act upon uncertainties.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, hesitatingly ; ‘I think—I confess I see 
no alternative.’ 

‘There is none,’ he replied. ‘I shall see you off, and 
then : 

‘You will go yourself to Barcelona. I am very sorry.’ 

‘So am I.’ He stood up to go, but waited, and I was 
sure that he felt he ought to make an apology for his petu- 
lance, but I would not help him. 1 only stood as he did, 
and looked at him. 

He was going to say good-bye coldly ; but—I don’t know 
how it was—I suppose we were neither of us really angry 
with each other—his fingers no sooner touched mine than 
a cloud seemed to pass away from his face, and grasping 
my hand, he exclaimed, ‘Don’t be hard upon me, Mis. 
Anstruther. There are times when the burden of life seems 
too much for one, but it will be right enough by-and-by.’ 

I did not understand, but of course I responded in his 
own tone, and he departed. 

I rose the next morning happier and braver, and Mr, 
Neville came early, and-was full of kind thoughts and en- 
couragements. We did not refer to anything that had passed, 
but I could not help seeing that he was anxious to make up 
for anything which might have annoyed me: and, speaking 
generally, that is the utmost one can expect from a man in 
the way of acknowledgment of anything amiss; and I have 
learnt to be satisfied with it. 

I had sent word to Marietta the evening before that I 
would agree to go to Malaga; and had begged her to let me 
know, as soon as she could, at what hour the steamer would 
sail, and how we were to meet. Mr. Neville had just been 
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to the office, and heard that the Zao was in port, and would 
leave for Malaga that afternoon, at half-past three; the Zédro 
and the Cate/an also were in, and would leave for Barcelona 
at two. 

I thought he would not be able to see us off; but he said 
he should travel by the Diligence at night; it would take 
more time, but in some respects it would be better, he should 
be able to keep a longer watch upon the Baron’s movements; 
and, at any rate, he certainly should not leave us behind him 
in Valencia. At ten o’clock came a note from J.ady Chase, 
written for Mrs. Randolph, and telling me when and how we 
were to meet. I was to be on the quay at three o’clock pre- 
cisely. It was thought better that I should not go to the 
Fonda, because it was so important that Mrs, Randolph 
should be kept quiet. 1 did not myself see why it would be 
more disturbing to her to mcet me at the hotel, than on board 
the vessel,-but I could do nothing but agree. Mr. Neville 
asked me what arrangement I should make about Ina, and 
all I could answer was that really I did not know. I mus! 
try to find an escort for her from Pau. At she present mo- 
ment I could think only of Marietta, and I should not be 
satisfied to leave her until I had put her under the care of 
some person who might be able to protect her in case she 
needed it. 

‘Thank you!’ he exclaimed; and then he turned away, 
as if ashamed, and, for the first time, the thought flashed 
upon me—he loves her. 

It was a revelation; but as I recalled all that had passed I 
marvelled that I had not seen the truth before. Once it had 
crossed my mind that Marietta cared for him; it was when 
she made that little exclamation as we said good-bye at Aran- 
jucz, but after circumstances had put the idea out of my head. 
I did not feel in any way certain about her now, but the fact 
of his feeling would be a clue to his uncomfortable manner 
when Henry Anson lingered at Madrid; he would, I knew, be 
scrupulously honourable about standing in another person’s 
way, and yet he must have seen that it was wiser and more 
right to send the young man home, The conflict of feeling 
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would naturally make him what he was, cold and irritable. 
All this flashed through my mind, and I quite longed to be 
alone to think it over; but Mr. Neville gave me no time to 
think. As I was to have a spare morning, he proposed that 
we should go out and sce what I had left unscen. He wanted 
something to do himself, I was sure. So we sallied forth, and 
he took me through the Calle de Caballeros, the aristocratic 
street of Valencia; and then we went to the Plaza del Toro, 
and saw the arrangements for torturing the unhappy bulls, by 
pricking and goading them, so as to rouse them to frenzy 
before they are sent into the amphitheatre ; and afterwards 
we went to some church (I foiget the name) to look at La 
Sefiora de los Desemparados, an image of the blessed Virgin 
splendidly dressed and covered with jewels, said to be worth 
420,000 ; and then we visited the cigar manufactory, which 
employs five thousand women and gulls, the best workers 
gaining about a feseza, or a shilling, a day; and at last we 
made our way to the Glorieta, where we sat down to rest. 

Mr. Neville had given himself up in the most exemplary 
manner to sight-seeing, but it was by that time one o’clock. 
I proposed to go back tothe hotel. We hired a ¢artana, as 
I was tired, and the driver was told to take us round by the 
Fonda de Paris. I thought I might at least see Marietta for 
a moment, and I wished to be quite certain about the time 
and place of meeting. We walked into the hotel, made our 
way up the dusky staircase to the room into which I had 
before been admitted; knocked, but had no answer; knocked 
again, still without any reply. ThenI openedthe door. The 
room was empty, and not merely that, but there were no signs 
of any person’s having been in it lately ; no books or work on 
the table; only the chairs rather in disorder, as if it had been 
left hurriedly. There was no bell to ring, so Mr. Neville 
went down to make inquiries, and came back directly with 
a waiter whom he had met in the corridor, happily, a French- 
man. We both began at once. ‘Where were the ladies? 
Where was Mrs. Randolph ?’ 

The man opened his eyes in astonishment. ‘Surely we 
knew, Madamt was gone—and Mademoiselle, and Miladi, 
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and Monsieur le Baron; they were all gone—just gone 
They would sail by the 2dro.’ 

‘The £éro0/ fool!’ exclaimed Mr. Neville, and his face 
became white with irritation, and a sudden misgiving. ‘The 
Lbro goes to Barcelona.’ 

‘Ah! out, certainement. Monsieur a raison.’ 

‘But Mrs. Randolph is not going to Barcelona,’ thundered 
Mr. Neville. 

He was angry; I was frightened. I went up to him and 
said, ‘It is a trick; we have not a moment to lose. They 
have deceived us.’ 

‘Deceived! Marietta deceive!’ He turned upon me 
fiercely. 

‘There is but one thing to be done,’ I said—‘to follow 
them. The £4ro0 does not sail till two, does it?’ I added, 
appealing to the waiter. 

He did not know, he would go and inquire. (Waiters 
never do know anything which one wishes them to know.) 

I stopped him. ‘It is two,’ I said. ‘I am sure of it. 
We have just ; 

‘Un petit quart d’heure, observed the man, taking out 
his watch. 

‘It is despair,’ said Mr. Neville. ‘They have the start of 
us completely.’ 

‘They will have if we don’t make the effort.’ I did not 
wait for any more information, but hurried down the staits. 
Mr. Neville by this time had recovered himself. 

‘What about your luggage ?’ he asked. 

‘We will think as we drive to the quay, only let us find 
out the truth.’ And as we rattled through the streets, we 
hastily digested our plans, proposing first one, then another, 
ending with the decision that if the £éro were still in port, 
Mr. Neville should go on board and leave me to follow as I 
might—possibly by the Catalan, possibly by the Diligence. 
I felt sure I should be able to manage something. The 
one important point was not to let them escape from Mr. 
Neville. ‘Then another idea suggested itself. Perhaps we 
had been hasty. Perhaps, after all, the waiter had blundered, 
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and it was only Lady Chase who was gone. Marietta and 
Mrs. Randolph might be in the Fonda at that moment. 
We both laughed at the notion—it was a relief; but the 
laugh was not hearty. We reached the quay; a motley 
crowd had gathered there. They were watching the Edz7o, 
as it steamed away from the shore. The Cafa/an was 
evidently preparing to follow. 

We looked at each other; neither of us spoke for a few 
seconds. I confess my mind was a blank. Mr. Neville 
looked pale, but he was now quite cool and collected. It 
was better, he said, that he should go on board the Catalan 
instantly. He would leave all arrangements for his luggage 
tome. I should do wellto drive back to the Fonda de Paris, 
make quite sure that Mrs. Randolph ieally was not there ; 
and then, 1f I found 1t was as we feared, I might go back to 
‘The Cid,’ settle everything, and come down again to the 
quay. It was possible, just possible, that I might be in 
time to join him on board the Cafalan , if not I must take 
the long land journey by Diligence. 

We grasped each other’s hands and parted, Mr. Neville 
calling out, as he jumped into the boat which was to take 
him to the vessel, ‘The Cuatro Naciones will be my hotel.’ 

TI don’t think I felt frightened or nervous or lonely then. 
I prayed to be helped, and a Higher Power than my own 
kept me up. 

Yet the drive seemed very long, and every minute was 
so precious! At the Fonda de Paris I could find only 
a Spanish waiter, and I could not make him understand 
me: but an English stranger came up and helped me, 
and explained what I wanted. The people made a fuss, 
and asserted again that Mrs. Randolph was gone, and 
could not comprehend why I doubted it. But I succeeded 
at last in persuading them to let me go upstairs to her 
room. And certainly it was as they had said, empty. 
A half-written note was on the table, it was in Marietta’s 
handwriting, and began, ‘My dearest friend, we start 
at ? That was all. I put it in my bag. [I then 
went to Mr. Neville’s rooms, took possession of his luggage, 
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and diove off to the Fonda del Cid, There, happily, every- 
thing was ready for my departure. My boxes had been 
brought down into the entrance hall, and I had only to 
pay my bill. Still a good deal of time had elapsed. 
I did not think it possible that I could get back to the 
Catulan before it started; and then my nervousness and 
fright began. I shall never forget the suspense I felt as 
we drove again through those noisy ill-paved streets, 
my head aching, my brain dizzy, and the jolting /er/ana 
stumbling along at a pace which it seemed impossible to 
quicken. I nearly fell in my eagerness to leave the vehicle, 
and, forgetting luggage, payment, everything, I rushed to 
the edge of the quay tu look for the Catalan. Yes, there 
she was still, but getting up her steam, upon the very point 
of departure. Men crowded round me, offering me a boat, 
begging to take my luggage ; the driver was exorbitant in 
his charge. ‘They all did with me very much as they 
pleased. JI paid the man some enormous sum—lI have 
not been able since to make out how much. I seated 
myself in the worst boat, gave sese¢as indiscriminately to 
the porters; and in return was assured that there was not 
a doubt I should be quite in time. 

And I was in time. I say from the very bottom of my 
heart, ‘Thank God!’ Mr. Neville handed me on board ; 
and I believe then I was very foolish, and very much 
inclined to faint. But I did not faint, it is not my custom. 
I took some brandy instead, and got much better, and 
Mr. Neville sat down by me, and we talked. 

I daresay it might have been better to rest, but I really could 
not rest till I had said out all my fears, and heard all his. 

I don’t know how it was, we seemed to understand each 
other without explanation ; at least, I am sure he felt that 
I understood him. He said nothing about his feeling 
for Marietta, but it was implied ; he did not try to conceal 
it, and I spoke as taking it for granted. I showed him 
the beginning of the note, and we agreed that she must 
have wished to let me know the change of plans, but had 
been prevented. There was not a shadow of doubt that 
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she had been herself deceived, and the motive for the 
deception is was not very difficult to divine. Lady Chase 
and the Baron were resolved at all risks to keep me from 
Mrs. Randolph. 

‘Let them once have got the start by putting you on 
a wrong scent,’ said Mr. Neville, ‘and they would have 
managed matters without difficulty. They intend, I do 
not doubt, to take Mis. Randolph to Cannes, or Nice, or 
some place of that kind, quite out of your beat.’ 

Yes, without doubt such would have been their intention, 
but it must have been a difficult game to play, with Marietta 
as a necessary accomplice. That was the puzzle, and I could 
not solve it, neither could Mr. Neville, and the more we 
talked, the more perplexed we were. 

We sat on deck till it was dark. I was sufficiently at ease 
then to enjoy the view of the coast, and the range of moun- 
tains behind the //uerfa of Valencia, looking purple and 
golden in the sunset. There weie a good many people on 
board, all men, with the exception of a French lady; and 
a dinner was prepared for us all in the sa/on, about five 
o’clock ; but by that time it was cold, and rough, and stormy, 
and I felt that it would be better to retire to the cabin for 
the night. The unhappy Frenchwoman was miserable and 
frightened, and begged to be allowed to stay with her hus- 
band in the salon. She was a very unfortunate traveller, 
and hated Spain with a most cordial hatred. She had lately 
been in the south, in Granada. Mr. Neville told her that he 
had intended going there himself, but had been prevented. 
‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘you ought to go down on your 
knees, and thank God every day for a fortnight that you 
have been delivered from going to such a country.’ 

In what the horrors consisted she did not state, and as 
the evening drew on, she had little consciousness of any- 
thing but present fear and misery. 

I lay in my berth, listening to her lamentations in the 
adjoining sa/on, and trying, when I was not wretchedly ill, 
to sleep. It was really a miserable night; we had only a 
garcorn to wait on us, and the arrangements were, as they 
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are in all Spanish matters, entirely behind the world, and 
as uncomfortable as possible. 

We landed at about eleven o’clock the next morning— 
Tuesday. A crowd of boats came round the vessel to take 
us on shore, and there was a great deal of rushing, pushing, 
and squabbling, and consequent delay. The dro had 
arrived about an hour before us, and I was very much afraid 
that our friends, or enemies—I don’t know which to call 
them—might have gone on still farther immediately, but 
Mr. Neville was certain this could not be the case, Mrs. 
Randolph would assuredly require rest, and they would 
reckon that they had a whole day before them, since on 
the supposition that we had missed the Catalan, which 
they evidently took it for granted we should, it would 
have required at least forty hours to reach Barcelona from 
Valencia by Diligence. I tried to believe it all, but my 
heart beat very quickly, as we drove by the broad rampart, 
the Muralla del Mar, which is the fashionable promenade 
of Barcelona, and turned into the Rambla, a great street, 
planted with trees, like the Boulevards of Paris, but wider 
and handsomer. Here was the Fonda de las Cuatro 
Naciones. Even in that short drive, I had felt somewhat 
cheered. The place was so very civilised and French. I 
felt more in the neighbourhood of friends than I had done 
since I left Pau. 

Mr. Neville had left the carriage, and was inquiring about 
rooms, and I was watching with anxious eyes every one who 
passed up and down, when a young Englishman turned into 
the hotel, and I recognised John Penrhyn. I jumped out 
of the carriage, stopped him, shook him heartily by the hand, 
said I know not what, expressive of the highest satisfaction, 
and was sobered by the grave face of Mr. Neville, who turned 
round on hearing my voice, and after finishing his conversa- 
tion with the landlord, and giving the necessary orders, came 
up to John quite coolly, put his hand upon his shoulder, 
and said— 

‘Well, John, found at last!’ 

The young man drew back, looked confused, and stam- 
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mered. I should have done the same, if I had had that 
stern eye fixed upon me, 

‘We can have rooms,’ said Mr. Neville to me. 

‘And they—are they arrived? are they here?’ I asked. 

‘John will know,’ said Mr. Neville. ‘You are expecting 
Lady Chase and Baron von Bronnen, John. Where are they?’ 

‘I am expecting no one,’ was the proud answer; ‘I am 
here by myself.’ 

Mr. Neville looked angry, and I interposed. ‘If you 
know where they are,’ I said, ‘you will do us the greatest 
possible favour if you will tell us.’ 

‘I do know where Lady Chase is—in this hotel, with Mrs. 
Randolph and her niece. But I did not expect her or any 
one. I have not seen Baron von Bronnen, and I do not 
choose to have assertions made about me which are untrue,’ 

Mr. Neville took no notice of this remark: he merely said 
to me, ‘If you will go to your room and rest, I will do all 
that is necessary, and come to you. John, you and [havea 
good deal to say to each other. Where shall I find you?’ 

‘ Here.’ 

‘And at what hour shall you be at leisure ?’ 

‘At whatever hour you choose.’ 

‘Very well. We shall meet at the é2d/e-d’héte, and I will 
see you afterwards.’ 

John assented by silence. 

I could not dispute the wisdom of this arrangement, 
though what I craved was at once to go to Marietta myself, 
and have an explanation of all that had happened, and hurry 
her back to the shelter of my protection. But Mr. Neville 
gave me no option. John Penrhyn asked if he could do 
anything for me; but I saw that he was anxious to be off, 
and I said I was tired and wished to be left alone. So I 
was taken upstairs and installed in a comfortable room, fur- 
nished in the French style, and looking out upon the 
Rambla. 

Mr. Neville was full of consideration for me, but his face 
was clouded. The sight of John Penrhyn had aroused some 
very painful thoughts. He told me that he should without 
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delay see Lady Chase, and demand an explanation. If I 
would give him the commission, he would also insist upon 
an interview with Marietta. By this time she would have 
discovered the true character of the people she was with, 
and she would, no doubt, at once place herself under my 
protection. Lady Chase I was.quite willing he should see. 
She required to be confronted with a man; but Marietta I 
was doubtful about. If, as I felt sure must be the case, she 
was frightened and unhappy, she must be longing for me, 
and it would seem unkind in me not to goto her. But I 
yielded. Mr. Neville is just one of those men who has very 
little of the woman in him, and I think he doubted my dis- 
cretion. Anyhow, he was resolved to manage it all himself; 
and so, after ordering me a basin of soup and a glass of 
wine, he went off on his errand. 

He came back to me in an hour’s time. Ilis story was 
most wonderful. Lady Chase and Marictta had received 
him in the kindest, pleasantest way; they had expected 
him; they were delighted to see him, and charmed to hear 
I was arrived. Of course they supposed I should come by 
the Catalan, if I was too late for the Zdro. It had made 
them a little anxious, but now everything was right. 

Mr. Neville explained how entirely we had been deceived, 
and Marietta was greatly distressed. She had written to me 
on the Sunday night, quite late, to say that some Spanish 
friends of Lady Chase had been so strongly recommending 
Barcelona instead of Malaga, that their plans were quite 
altered ; and, as the Barcelona steamer was to sail on the 
same day as that for Malaga, it was only a question with me 
of taking a different route. She hoped I should not object to 
go with them. Silence was to be interpreted as acquiescence. 
She also said that she had despatched another note, the first 
thing in the morning, to which she had expected an answer, 
but not receiving any she had taken it for granted that all was 
settled, and that I should meet them on the quay, in time to 
start by the #470. Not finding me there, she was very un- 
easy ; but as the Catalan was to sail almost at the same time, 

-she comforted herself by the thought that I should follow in 
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it, and that Mr. Neville would be with me to take care of me. 
It had all happened just as she expected, and now everything 
was delightful, 

‘But you told her,’ I said, ‘that I never received either of 
the notes.’ 

‘Oh yes! I told her:’ and she turned in astonishment to 
Lady Chase, who immediately exclaimed, ‘ Those Spaniards ! 
they are never to be trusted. I gave such special orders.’ 

‘Those English and Germans, rather,’ I said. ‘One has 
no defence against falsehood ; and this story, as far as Lady 
Chase is concerned, is false.’ 

‘Tt is a lie, an abominable lie!’ exclaimed Mr. Neville. 
‘And would you believe it?——-when I reminded her that she 
had sent to tell you to be at the quay at three o’clock, too 
late for the dro, she said it must have been a mistake, she 
wrote so hurriedly !’ 

‘And what is to be done now?’ 

‘Stay and watch,’ he said, gloomily. 

‘But I cannot stay. I must go.’ 

‘Go! no, never,’ he exclaimed ; ‘you cannot.’ 

‘But, if I must~—if I have other duties? And it is 
Marictta’s own doing. Poor child! she has walked into 
the snare, and she will not see that she is in it.’ 

He sat down, considering, I could see, anxiously. I had 
an impulse to speak—then I feared—then I thought again ; 
at last I said, ‘She is very unprotected.’ 

He looked up at me and answered very slowly, and ina 
voice which seemed choked with some inward burst of feel- 
ing, ‘Mrs. Anstruther, don’t tempt me. It may be her 
misery and mine.’ 

‘Misery !—if you love each other?’ I replied. 

‘But does she love me? Can she have thought of me? 
And, if she could love me—my dear friend’—he grasped 
my hand convulsively—‘ I have nothing to offer her. I am 
all but penniless.’ 

And then the tears gathered in his eyes, and as the large 
drops rolled down his cheeks, the strong, brave-hearted, 
noble-minded man hid his face from me, and I stood by 
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him, feeling—as a woman must feel when she sees a man in 
sorrow—an intense reverential pity. 

‘You mean,’ I said, after a pause, ‘that you have no 
present income which would support a wife; but you do 
not mean that you have no prospects.’ 

‘I mean,’ he answered, ‘that I thought once I should in- 
herit a fortune, but that is gone by. I have only a mere trifle 
of my own, besides my college fellowship, which must cease 
when I marry, and the hope of what I may eventually make 
at the Indian Bar.’ 

I was silent. 

‘You see,’ he said looking at me anxiously, ‘it would not be 
fair, it would not do. We might be engaged, if—but it 1s folly 
talking of it ; even now I believe she cares for Henry Anson.’ 

‘No, no,’ I exclaimed, ‘I assure you I have not the 
slightest doubt she is wholly indifferent to him.’ 

‘And you think—have you any ideaP—is it possible 
there might be a chance for me?’ 

I knew I should chill him by my answer, but I was com- 
pelled to be cautious. ‘She has given me no reason to 
form any opinion about it, but I feel quite sure that she 
cares for no one else.’ 

‘It would not be fair,’ he again repeated, ‘it would be 
such a long engagement. I must Icave her, and make my 
way before we could marry.’ 

‘She has a little money of her own,’ I replied. 

‘Don’t tempt me, I entreat you, don’t tempt me!’ He 
started from his seat, and walked rapidly up and down the 
room. 

It was the first time in my life that I had ever done or 
said anything definitely to further a marriage, and I shrank 
from the fearful responsibility, but I had a conviction that I 
was right, and I said, after a few moments’ consideration-—— 

‘Mr. Neville, there are some cases in which seeming im- 
prudence is real prudence. I believe thisisone. Marietta 
is to me as my own child, and I tell you truly that, taking 
you as you are, with scarcely any present means, and with 
nothing to look to except your own exertions and her small 
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income, I would, if it were in my power, give her to you, 
not only without hesitation, but with thankfulness.’ 
He took my hand, but he could not speak, and he left me. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Barcelona, Fonda de las Cuatro Nactones: December 24. 
-—Little did I imagine that I should ever spend a Christmas 
eve in Barcelona. I feel now as if I should be prepared for 
spending the next at the Antipodes. It is all very strange, 
but the day brings many grateful thoughts, and a portion of 
the weight is off my mind. Mr. Neville has not ventured 
yet to speak to Marietta, but he is making his way; and I 
believe he will succeed. I do not repent what I have done, 
though I feel every hour more and more its importance. 

I have seen Mrs. Randolph. Lady Chase has changed 
her tactics, and now interposes no obstacles; but that she 
is still a snake in the grass I do not for an instant doubt. 
Marietta came to me soon after Mr. Neville left me on 
Monday, and told me precisely what she had told him. The 
idea that there was any intention to deceive us seemed to 
her preposterous. She asked again and again what could 
be the motive. I really did not dare to suggest that it might 
be the desire to get hold of her apart from me, and prevent 
my interfering about the money. IfI had done so, Marietta 
would have thought me worse than absurd; it would have 
seemed to her a mean idea suggested by a mean mind. So 
I left it. I went to Mrs. Randolph for half an hour in 
the evening. Marietta was present the whole time. Mrs. 
Randolph looks, and is, very ill, but I believe she may 
linger for months, perhaps even for another year. She was 
as picturesquely ‘got up’ as ever,and would have made a 
lovely picture for an artist. She thanked me warmly for 
bringing Marietta to her, and said what a delight it was to 
have her with her again. She had been very lonely lately. 
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I asked if Lady Chase was likely to remain with her, and 
if she herself intended to remain at Barcelona. 

‘Indeed, I do not know,’ was the answer; ‘I go on 
from day to day, doing just what Iam told. And now my 
dear child is with me, I care little where I am.’ 

Marietta looked grieved, but I could not help remem- 
bering that the ‘dear child’ would have been with her for 
the last two years, only she preferred the society of that 
wretched Lady Chase. And yct she was not insincere 
at the moment—that is the strange thing about her: she 
really says what she means at the time, but then she means 
twenty different things in the course of the day. We talked 
upon indifferent subjects, and I brought forward the strange 
mistake (this is the only term I am permitted to use) which 
had nearly separated us. Mrs. Randolph took it very 
lightly, rather as a matter of interest than as involving any 
disquietude on my part, and Marietta said to me after- 
wards, apologetically, that very little had been said to her 
about it; Lady Chase thought it so important to keep her 
mind quiet. 

I asked when I might see Mrs. Randolph again, and was 
told, ‘Oh, any day, every day if she were well enough,’ 
And so for this any day or every day I must wait; unless 
—oh, if Mr. Neville could but bring his own affairs to a 
crisis! If Marietta would but accept him! It is impos- 
sible for me to stay long here, and I pine—no words 
can say how deeply—for home and my little ones. John 
Penrhyn went this morning: Mr. Neville sent him off. 
He came to see me for an hour last evening, and we had 
a singularly confidential talk. I think he takes to me— 
as people say—and I think, too, that Mr. Neville has been 
rather stern with him. He would be likely to be that. 
He has such a strong iron nature himself, he would have 
no sympathy for any admixture of weakness. And after 
all, from John’s own account, the sin has not been very 
great. He met with Mrs. Randolph at Paris, and, from 
the old family connection, was a good deal with her, 
She was better then, and had some agreeable people at 
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her house. At Biarritz they met again, and the Baron, 
who, I suppose, went there after we had seen him at Eaux- 
Chaudes, made his appearance. John knew nothing about 
him then, except that he was Lady Chase’s half-brother, 
and that they were both intimate with Mrs. Randolph ; 
so it seemed all right. By degrees he was led into playing 
cards—not gambling at first, but it became gambling. 
Things went on in the usual way, sometimes he lost, some- 
times he won. ‘Then John confesses that he was weak, and 
that although he felt himself entangled, he did not break 
off from the party at once, but consented to join himself 
with them, and go on with them to Madrid. He had 
always meant to go to Spain, and so it seemed to him that 
there was no reason against it. 

I asked if he had been recalled to England then, and 
he said, ‘No; he received no English letters till he reached 
Madrid. Then his uncle wrote very sternly, saying, that 
he heard he was leading a disreputable life, and that if he 
did not return instantly, the consequences might be far 
graver than he anticipated.’ 

‘I knew well enough what that meant,’ said John ;— 
‘that I should not be his heir ; and I was not going to be 
brow-beaten. I had done nothing disreputable, though I 
had lost a few pounds at cards, and I determined to show 
that I cared nothing for his paltry money. So I wrote 
back, saying that the reports were false, and that I was 
going home by the south of Spain.’ 

‘But you did not go to the south,’ I said. 

‘No,’—and he hesitated for a moment, ‘I was a fool there. 
That scoundrel Von Bronnen took me in, and persuaded 
me to go to Valencia instead.’ 

‘Because he was going there ?’ 

‘Well, yes, partly. Iwas in his debt then fifty pounds, 
and I thought I might win it back. Don’t be shocked. I 
was a fool, worse than a fool.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you were: but what made you leave 
Valencia ?’ 


‘The Baron told me that Neville was on my track. Lady 
1 
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Chase found that out—at least she saw him in Madrid——and 
I knew well enough what he would be after, and I did not 
choose to be taken and carried back by him to England in 
disgrace. So I bolted, and meant to make my way home 
by myself, and tell my own tale.’ 

‘But why have you remained here?’ 

‘Simply because Von Bronnen has been promising every 
day to write and make some arrangement about the payment 
of the money ; and till that was settled I could not go.’ 

‘And he knows that you expect to be your uncle’s heir ?’ 

‘Oh yes, he knows that; but he can’t expect anything 
from it.’ 

‘Only that it may make you a more valuable prey,’ I said. 
‘He is a sharper, nothing more or less; and if you have 
escaped from him by paying fifty pounds, you may consider 
yourself a very fortunate fellow.’ 

‘So Neville says. I wish he was not what he is.’ 

‘Who? Mr. Neville?’ 

‘Yes; he aggravates me. I have behaved like a wretch, 
I know; but his coming after me maddens me. I ought to 
be grateful, and I am not.’ 

‘It is against his own interest,’ I said. 

‘Don’t talk of it,’ he exclaimed ; ‘it rings in my ears night 
and day. I would give worlds never to have come in his 
way. He is the most noble, disinterested, generous fellow ; 
—I ought to worship him, but he maddens me.’ 

I tried to bring him to explain more clearly what he meant, 
but I could only gather that there is between them that kind 
of magnetic antagonism which can scarcely be accounted 
for rationally. Mr. Neville’s rigid, and seemingly cold, up- 
rightness of character, and John’s impulsiveness, warmth— 
and it must, I suppose, be confessed, his moral weakness— 
cannot accord, And yet I feel convinced that, place John 
Penrhyn in a position of real trial, and he would come out 
nobly. He wants experience of his own infirmity of purpose, 
and a sufficient motive to lead him to struggle against it— 
the discipline of life, in fact. This would make him seek 
for the true aid. 
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Personally, he is most attractive to me. He is not 
regularly handsome, but his face is decidedly clever, the 
expression remarkably sweet, and his smile is fascinating. 
Then he has the charm of a perfectly easy, frank, yet very 
polished manner. He is extremely amusing, for he has a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and is a capital, though really 
a very good-natured, mimic. I hear he sings well, and I 
know he sketches well. In fact, he is just the young man 
to be spoilt by society, and the flattery he will receive as the 
heir to a good fortune. 

We said good-bye with a very cordially expressed hope, 
on his part, that we might meet again. I reciprocated it, 
but with a mental reservation, Mr. Neville was greatly 
rejoiced when he saw him fairly off. It seemed hard to 
me not to be going with him—and, indeed, I had thought 
whether it would be possible; but I must see matters a 
little more advanced before I leave Marietta. My present 
idea is to stay a week or ten days longer here, and then 
to make my way to Paris, where Ina will, I hope, meet 
me. If she can find no friend for an escort, I shall beg 
Mrs. Strangways to put her under the charge of a confiden- 
tial servant. 

I insisted upon taking Marietta out a little to-day. Mr. 
Neville went with us. We lionised the cathedral, which has 
been a good deal spoilt, and went to the top of the tower. 
The view was regularly Spanish, over a cultivated plain, 
bounded by dreary hills, about seven hundred feet high, 
and washed by the Mediterianean. Barcelona itself is a 
very gay, bright town, entirely French. ‘The people pique 
themselves upon their civilisation. The man who went to 
the top of the cathedral with us took especial pains to im- 
press upon us that the Barcelonese had quite lost their taste 
for bull fights. Here we have been able to buy photographs 
and stereoscopes, but they are all French. In fact, since I 
have been in Spain I have seen nothing particularly Spanish 
except the fans, 

The Rambla is a fine street, on the outskirts of the town, 
and the walk by the sea—the Muralla del Mar-—is delicious. 
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But we are not seeing Barcelona in its ordinary guise, for at 
this festival time the people are bent on doing nothing, and 
there is scarcely any one to attend to the shops. I was less 
interested, however, in the sight-seeing than in the course of 
true love. Mr. Neville is terribly nervous, and when he is 
nervous he is stiff; and Marietta was not her natural gay 
self I left them as much as I possibly could together, 
making every excuse to walk and talk with the persons who 
showed us what there was to be seen; and 1 hope Mr. 
Neville made some use of his opportunities; but I saw no 
result, except that when we met at the /fad/e-d’héte, he ate 
nothing, and was very silent and stupid. 

Barcelona: Christmas Day, Thursday.—Totally unlike 
Christmas Day. ‘There was service at the consul’s house, 
but no celebration of the Holy Communion. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph was not so well, and Marietta would not leave her, 
and I was not allowed to see her. Mr. Neville went out 
with me in the afternoon, and we wandcred all over the 
town and into the public gardens, and went again to the 
cathedral, the most charming thing to me about which is 
the beautiful Gothic cloister, with its faded frescoes and 
court of orange trees. We dined at the /adb/e-d’héte, ate an 
apology for English plum-pudding, and made acquaintance 
with some pleasant English people—a Mr. and Miss Baker 
—who are intending to stay at Barcelona another ten days, 
and then go straight to Paris. If I could accompany them 
it would be just what I should wish. I made Mr. Neville 
come to my room after dinner to talk over the plan. He is 
sadly discouraged by Marietta’s manner, and says she is so 
reserved. J think too the old scruples linger. He dreads ask- 
ing her to share his poverty. I have told him that I cannot 
remain longer than the time I have named, and that I must 
try and see the consul, and find out through him some 
English person living in Barcelona to whom I may introduce 
Marietta, and who may be in some way a protection to her. 
Lady Chase still talks of going, but I have no faith in her 
words. What is become of the Baron I cannot say. Marietta 
knows nothing about him. At all events, before I leave, I 
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must and will see Mrs. Randolph alone, and discuss with 
her the question of Marietta’s money. 

Friday, 26.—Mrs. Randolph better, and Marietta able to 
walk out with us. She promises, if possible, to go with us to- 
morrow to Montserrat. Lady Chase professes to be delighted 
to take care of her dear friend during Marietta’s absence. I 
have written to Mrs. Strangways to say that Ina is to meet me 
in Paris, though I cannot as yet fix the day. It really does 
seem now as if Ishould soon leave Spain : and my heart re- 
joices, and then again it sinks. I dread the parting with 
Marietta, and home will be so changed, even though I shall 
have my darlings. I called on the consul, but he was absent 
from Barcelona, and not expected to return till Monday. 

Saturday, 27.—We started for Montserrat at 7.25, which 
involved leaving the hotel at half-past six, and getting up not 
later than half-past five. I had ordered my breakfast the night 
before at six, intending to have it when I was dressed. The 
waiter—for there is no chambermaid—brought it at five, in 
the usual foreign fashion, before I was out of bed, or at all 
prepared for it, and left it to get quite cold. I was resolved 
not to bear this, and, as soon as I could, I made my way along 
the dark corridor, and down two flights of stairs to some lower 
regions, where I found a stray waiter, and insisted upon it 
that the coffee should be made hot. Returning to my room, 
I met Mr. Neville, who told me, to my dismay, that Baron 
von Bronnen had arrived quite late the night before, and had 
taken rooms in the hotel. 

‘That poor child!’ was my exclamation, and I stood fora 
moment in thought. Then I said plainly, ‘ My good friend, 
there must be no longer any delay in this matter. Marietta in 
your hands will be secure of protection; otherwise, when I am 
gone, these people may at any moment carry her off with them 
again. You musttry your fate.’ He just smiled—but that was 
all. I felt for him from the very bottom of my heart, I was 
thankful I had no misgivings as to the right and wrong of the 
matter; for certainly I was taking a very decided part. 

Marietta being with us, we had no opportunity for any 
private conversation afterwards. It was a cold, dreary be- 
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ginning of a day of pleasure, to drive through the empty 
streets before the break of dawn, and wait about at that most 
friendless of all places, a Spanish railway station; and I think 
we all rather regretted having left our comfortable beds so 
early. Certainly travellers should not choose the month of 
December for seeing Spain: there is no country which more 
requires sunshine. I felt this especially as the train passed 
through the environs of Barcelona, and turning away from 
the sea carried us on into the interior. Olives and ilex, bare 
rocks and a dark yellowish grey soil, gave a sombre colouring 
to the landscape, which one could scarcely imagine to be 
brightencd even in summer. We were at the station at Mon- 
istiol by nine o’clock ; a little omnibus was waiting there to 
take us to the convent. A railway, an omnibus, and Mont- 
serrat !—a most unnaturalcombination; yet I should not have 
cared for that, if we had had a prospect of seeing anything; 
but the thickest of fogs covered the mountain. It was pre- 
cisely opposite the station, so we were told, and very near, 
but not a trace of it was visible. There was nothing to be 
done, however, but to go on; so we took our places in the 
little vehicle, with some peasants, and after a short drive to 
the village of Monistiol, at the foot of the mountain, we began 
to ascend. Clouds still rested on the summit as we went up, 
but the plain below was clear, and gave us hope that we might 
not after all be so very unfortunate. The road wound gradu- 
ally, not in and out amongst hollows of the mountain, but 
in zigzag cuts along one side. There were no very wonder- 
ful ravines or precipices till we neared the summit (or at 
least that which was the summit so far as the omnibus was 
concerned), and then we passed under a stupendous wall 
of rock, and almost immediately afterwards emerged from 
the dense fog into the most glorious sunshine. Such a 
sky! It surpassed—far surpassed—anything I had ever 
seen in Italy; and against the deep purple blue stood out 
gigantic pinnacles, and needles, and towers, and pryamids 
of pale grey stone, hundreds of feet high, rising jagged and 
sharp and glittering as if to pierce the sky. It was one of 
the sights to be treasured in memory as a subject for one’s 
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thanksgiving—something to live upon in future hours of 
loneliness and dreariness. 

We left the wall of rock, turned the corner of the moun. 
tain, and found ourselves on the edge of a tremendously 
steep ravine, with the convent buildings close to us on 
our right, and leaving only sufficient space for the road 
a'ong which we were passing. The convent is built on a 
narrow esplanade in the hollow of the mountain; the giant 
pinnacles and huge cliffs close round and protect it behind, 
and the deep gorge, through which the Llobregat flows, 
forms its defence in front. It must once have been a very 
handsome building, but its day of glory is past, and it is now 
in many parts dilapidated. Our hope and expectation had 
been to spend two or three hours in exploring not only the 
convent but the rocks and hermitages, so far as they are 
accessible; but, to our extreme disappointment, we found 
that the omnibus was to return almost immediately, in order 
to take back some travellers to the railway station, and that 
it would not come up again for us. ‘The tiavellers were 
Spaniards, who had already spent some hours on the moun- 
tain, had seen all that was to be seen, and were impatient to 
depart. We did our very utmost to persuade them to wait 
another two hours, and so meet the next train, but their 
flinty hearts were not to be softened. We were allowed but 
one hour, and being unwilling to lose a minute of that short 
time, we hurried away under the guidance of a monk, 

All this time, ever since we left Madrid, in fact, Mr. 
Neville had made himself as dull and disagreeable as a 
gentleman and a good man could do. 1 could not help 
thinking to myself that if he intended to win Marietta’s 
heart, he certainly set about it in a very odd way. Marietta 
herself had flashes of enthusiasm and delight, especially when 
we first saw the mighty pinnacles against the blue sky, but 
they were only flashes. She was very sad at heart, and kept 
my hand in hers when we were together, pressing it fondly 
from time to time, and looking at me occasionally with the 
tears in her eyes, whilst she murmured, ‘If we could only 
have Ina here! and if we were not going to part!’ 
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Not very promising that seemed for Mr. Neville! And 
if he saw, or heard, or understood, his dulness was not to 
be wondered at. 

The convent was soon seen. Ladies are, of course, only 
allowed a very cursory view; and, though the church was 
handsome, we were not particularly edified by the chief 
marvel—a black image of the Virgin Mary, which, according 
to the legend, was hidden by the Goths in 717, to save it from 
the invading Moors; and, being afterwards miraculously 
discovered, has been ever since honoured by the richest 
gifts from kings and princes. We hastened away from the 
church, and then—alas, for the infirmity of poor human 
nature !—we were obliged to think of having something to 
eat, for we were quite starved. A little soup and some bread 
and cheese were provided for us in a kind of rough kitchen 
attached to the convent, and again we hurried off to see 
the view from the monks’ garden immediately under the 
precipitous rocks. I was a little tired then, and inclined to 
sit still, and rest in the sunshine, and think. Mr. Neville 
did the first sensible thing he had done that day, he urged 
Marietta to go with him round the head of the ravine, so as 
to get the view of the convent from the other side. "There 
was a decided hesitation in her manner—lI could scarcely 
call it reluctance ; but her colour came and went quickly, 
and she looked to me as if to give her permission. I begged 
them to go and leave me, only reminding them that they 
must not go far, lest they should be late for the omnibus, 
and so they departed. 

And then I thought, not of the monks and the convent 
and the image, not even of the rocks and precipices and 
the cloudless sky, but of what I should do when I had to 
return home without Marietta ;—how lonely Ina would be, 
—what an aching void there was in my own heart! what a 
longing I had to see my precious Cecil! And at length I 
started up, nervously anxious lest we should be late, still 
more nervous lest I should interrupt Mr. Neville just when 
he had worked himself up to say what I felt sure, if he 
had a grain of sense or courage left, he would take the 
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opportunity of saying ; and most nervous of all lest I should 
have been exciting false hopes, and Marietta should really 
be—what I knew it was quite possible, and indeed very likely, 
she might be—indifferent to, if not quite afraid of him. 

I left the monks’ garden, passed through the outbuildings 
of the convent into the courtyard, and saw the omnibus 
standing there, the Spaniards talking to the driver, who was 
preparing to put his horses to the little vehicle. There 
was no time to be lost. Crossing the head of the ravine, I 
followed a winding path among roots and brushwood, leading 
along the slope of the precipice. The tremendous gorge, 
dark and wooded, lay below. It opened wide at a little 
distance, and beyond lay a long reach of purple distance. 
I could not but pause for one moment to gaze, for it was 
wonderfully beautiful, and a pang went to my heart as I 
thought it was the first and last time I should ever look 
upon it; but as I moved on a few steps in order to be able 
to see round a projecting point, I caught sight of Marietta 
and Mr. Neville, and the one glance put every thought 
unconnected with them to flight. 

It was done, and all was well! I knew it by the way in 
which Marietta’s hand rested in his, whilst her eyes were 
bent upon the ground, and a smile of intense loving trustful- 
ness rested on her face. And he? I really cannot describe 
the change which in those short minutes had come over 
him. It was a kind of transfiguration. There was a wholly 
different expression of countenance and manner—a bright- 
ness which, in its perfect happiness, had something in it 
scarcely belonging to this world. ‘They looked round as I 
drew near, and Marietta blushed painfully, and had an im- 
pulse to withdraw her hand; but Mr. Neville kept it, and as 
I came up to him he laid it in mine, and said—‘ You will 
give your child your blessing. She does not know how to 
be happy without it.’ 

I put my arm round her, and drew her to my heart. ‘God 
bless you, darling!’ I said; ‘it is all that I have wished.’ 

‘And is it all right?’ asked Marietta, smiling through a 
mist of happy tears. ‘I have been afraid ; 
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‘Of what?’ I said. ‘Of doing what every one who cares 
for you will rejoice at from the very depths of the heart ?’ 

The words had scarcely escaped me when I thought of 
Mr. L’Estrange. 

Marietta’s quick eye saw there was a thought unexpressed. 
She urged me to tell it. Was it wrong? Could it be wrong? 
Was there any one who could think it so? 

‘Only Henry Anson,’ said Mr. Neville, a little gravely. 

‘And he had his fate settled before he left Madrid; was 
it not so, Marietta?’ I inquired. 

The poor child coloured at the question, and made no 
reply ; and I cared for the Rector too much to allude to him, 
and went on in front to avoid any more questioning. 

Happy as we were, we were all—at least, if I may judge 
from myself—excessively awkward and uncomfortable, and 
felt glad that the narrowness of the path prevented the 
necessity of continuing the conversation. Mr. Neville and 
Marietta to the last moment stood together looking into the 
ravine. They forgot me; they forgot also cloaks, and shawls, 
and guide-book. I had to think of everything, and I was 
only too glad todo so. I made Marietta mount the danguette 
in front of the little omnibus, and I intended to have made 
Mr. Neville take his seat by her, whilst I went in the inside, 
but they would not hear of this, so room was found for me 
on the same bench; and in this most unromantic way we 
descended the mountain. 

The fog had quite vanished by this time, and a vast extent 
of landscape lay open to our view—a panorama extending 
from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. That sounds very 
beautiful, and it was beautiful; but not because Spain is a 
beautiful country, and we looked down upon towns, and 
villages, and woods ; for the trees were grey olives and dark 
firs, and the land in this wintry season was brown with tillage, 
or else tossed about in what looked like mounds of rock and 
sand thrown up by an earthquake. The extent and the 
colouring made it striking; but the real charm to me lay in 
the magnificent mountain, rising abruptly from the plain 
with its pinnacles of rock, its mighty walls, and deep ravines. 
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The long snowy line of the Pyrenees looked and felt quite 
home-like when I thought that Pau lay beyond them. It 
was cold on the mountain, but not bitterly so, and we were 
back again at Barcelona by six. The ‘adble-a’héte dinner 
was, fortunately, over, and we had a pleasant little meal by 
ourselves; and, by a kind of mutual consent, put aside all 
prospects of difficulty, all thoughts of parting, and agreed to 
be very happy. 

But when dinner was over and Marietta had gone to her 
aunt, Mr. Neville came to my room, and we had a long 
talk about past, present, and future. We came to no 
definite conclusions, for I felt that I must have time to 
think over everything by myself. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sunday, 28.—I have felt more thankful than I can say 
for to-day’s rest and quiet, and the Church service at the 
consul’s house, though it was shortened in a most unsatis- 
factory manner. I sat down to think afterwards with the 
conviction that I should be guided to a right judgment. 
After grave consideration, I arrived at a result which 
Mr. Neville suggested last night, and which I, in my secret 
heart, agreed to, though I did not choose to own it till 
I had thought the matter over alone. Marietta must be 
married at once. If I could stay here it might be possible 
to delay, though even then Lady Chase and this odious 
Baron might at any moment bring us into difficulties. 
But as the case stands—as I really must return home as 
soon as possible—it is indispensable that Marietta should 
be left under safe protection. If she were not married, 
the fact of her engagement would render her position even 
more awkward than it is at present. I felt we should 
have some difficulty in binging her round to our ideas, 
and I told Mr. Neville so when he came to my room after 
luncheon ; but circumstances favoured us. 
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Marietta had hitherto seen little or nothing of the Baron ; 
he has advisedly kept in the background. But to-day, by 
a most happy accident (if one may so call it), she has been 
a little enlightened as to his communications and under- 
standing with Lady Chase, and the influence they both have 
over her aunt has frightened her considerably. 

It seerms—so she told us when she found her way to 
my room just before dinner—that Lady Chase yesterday, 
whilst Marietta was away, took the opportunity to suggest 
another move. Delicious as the climate of Barcelona is 
—warm, yet fresh and inspiriting—Mrs, Randolph has not 
rallied, and, as it is my firm conviction, is not likely to rally. 
Lady Chase has proposed Algeria, and Mrs. Randolph, 
clinging to anything which gives hope of a change for the 
better, has, with her usual excitement and impatience, 
caught at the idea, and is now, as Marietta expresses it, 
wild to be off immediately. 

Marietta herself brought forward all the objections 
possible—the fatigue of another move, the expense, the 
distance, the uncertainty as to whether the climate would 
be of use,—but it was all of no avail; and when she asked 
how they were to make the arrangements for the journey 
and to secure apartments, she was told by Lady Chase that 
a gentleman, a friend of hers, was prepared to do every- 
thing for them; in fact it was possible that they might 
all form one party. Who this gentleman was, was kept a 
mystery. 

Marietta believed the Baron had gone from Valencia 
back to Madrid, and did not know of his arrival here 
(we forgot to mention it yesterday) till, to her surprise 
and annoyance, she met him this afternoon in the hotel. 
Naturally, then she put two and two together, and asked 
her aunt the plain question, ‘ Was he the person intended ?’ 
Mrs, Randolph could not deny it. She has not yet attained 
Lady Chase’s facility of telling lies with an unblushing 
face. And then Marietta says that she gave her opinion 
very plainly—so plainly, indeed, that Mrs. Randolph went 
off into one of her old fits of passion, became utterly 
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exhausted, and, in fact, has gone back many degrees in 
consequence. 

Marietta blames herself; and yet, as she says, how could 
it have been avoided? To go to Algeria and make one 
party with Lady Chase and Baron von Bronnen !—it could 
not be; and yet to leave her poor dying aunt, to disre- 
gard her uncle’s last injunction—that also could not be. 
She came to me in the greatest distress. Her engagement 
seemed only to render everything more complicated and to 
make her more unhappy. She must, she said, be separated 
from Mr. Neville; it would be impossible that it should 
be otherwise. 

I said directly, ‘Why, my child, must you be separated 
from Mr. Neville ?’ 

She looked at me in astonishment. ‘I cannot keep 
him here. He must go to England—to India—I don’t 
know where.’ 

‘Neither do I know where, without you,’ I said. ‘Only 
consent to give him the full right to protect you, and all 
will be easy.’ 

‘ But it could not be so quick! It is out of the question. 
And he would take me away from my aunt. Oh no! I 
must attend to duty before happiness.’ 

‘My dear Marietta,’ I said, ‘you must allow me to be 
plain with you in this matter. Your temptation is an un- 
reasonable Quixotic view of self-sacrifice which will end 
in sacrificing others. You have a real duty to Mr. Neville, 
and you are bound to remember it, even though it should 
secure your own happiness. He cannot leave you alone 
with these people, neither can I ; but, as we are now placed, 
neither of us can really interfere to protect or advise: 
so that we are in a most awkward dilemma. Consent to 
marry at once, and Mr. Neville will have an authority which 
will enable him to assist you, and, in doing this, to assist 
your aunt. You must be as well aware as I am, that the 
one essential thing is to remove her from the influence 
of these wretched people. When he is your husband that 
will soon be managed.’ 
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‘She will not consent,’ said Marietta. 

‘Then, my dear, if she will not consent, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should give her up.’ 

‘I could not; it would be impossible. My promise to 
my uncle : 

‘Never involved that you were to live with your aunt, or 
to be with her, if she chose to have disreputable friends. 
Remember it was the one point on which he himself was 
firm,’ 

I paused, for I saw that this last suggestion had been 
effective. 

‘But if I were married I must leave her,’ said Marietta. 

‘No, my love, that is precisely what you must not do, at 
least, not necessarily. Mr. Neville said to me, only last 
night, that if he could persuade you to marry at once he 
would remain here for another six weeks, or even two 
months; and then, if necessary, he would take you and 
Mrs. Randolph to Cannes or Pau, go himself to England, 
and settle himself to his business in London. He must be 
called to the Bar as soon as possible, for he has no time to 
lose. In the summer Mrs. Randolph would, he hopes, be 
able to return to England; her future must then be left. 
It would be simple folly—it would be actually wrong—to 
sacrifice the happiness of two hves—your own and Mr. 
Neville’s—to any supposed duty to Mrs. Randolph.’ 

‘If I did not long for it so much,’ said Marietta with a 
sigh, ‘it would be easy.’ 

‘My dear child,’ I said, a little impatiently, ‘there is such 
a thing as common sense, but really now and then it seems 
to me you forget it. Because one longs for a thing it is not 
necessarily sinful. Of course you will be very thankful to 
be married ; you have been so tossed about the world that; 
putting aside affection, it will be a haven of rest to you. 
And as regards deciding in favour of one’s own inclinations, 
just see what I am doing now. I tell you candidly that if 
I can see you Mr. Neville’s wife before I leave Barcelona’ 
(Marietta started)‘ yes,’ I continued, ‘before I leave 
Barcelona, I shall be relieved from a very great perplexity, 
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I know I have a personal interest in what I am urging, yet 
I have not the slightest hesitation in urging it. I have tried 
all my life to be honest with myself, and so now I venture 
to trust myself, and I am sure you can do the same. It is 
right and best that you should marry at once. And now I 
shall send Mr. Neville to plead his own cause.’ 

She caught my hand, trying to stop me, but I would not 
be prevailed upon; and I went directly to Mr. Neville’s 
room, and told him that I had made the way clear for him. 
He went to Marietta immediately. I had my walking-dress 
on, and in order to be out of the way for a little while I 
thought I would go out; I should be unnoticed in the 
crowded Rambla, and I might even go as far as the Muralla 
del Mar. 

Before I came to Spain I had been told that a lady could 
not venture to walk alone; but since I had been at Barce- 
lona I had found that at my age it was quite practicable. I 
sat down on a bench overlooking the sea, and began to think 
over what I had just done. In spite of my assertion of con- 
fidence in my own honesty of purpose, I must confess that 
I felt a little self-distrust. I pictured to myself Marietta’s 
future, and the possibility that after all Mr. Neville might 
not make her happy. She might in that case fairly reproach 
me for having hurried her on without giving her time for 
consideration. It was avery grave responsibility. But then, 
on the other hand, Marietta had voluntarily engaged herself: 
there was no pressure used on that point. She had seen as 
much of Mr. Neville as the generality of girls do of the men 
they marry. She evidently preferred him and his poverty, 
to young Anson and his inheritance, and her choice was 
unquestionably to be approved. I could not doubt Mr. 
Neville’s goodness, and as to his stiffness and severity of 
manner, that was a matter of taste. If Marietta did not 
object to it, no one else had a right to consider it an objec- 
tion. No, I had done wisely. I had nothing to reproach 
myself with. But what would the world say? 

That is a question which one is bound to consider in cases 
of taste and external propriety; but I don’t feel one need 
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trouble oneself much about it when the happiness of life is 
concerned ; and if I had had any lingering doubt as to the 
wisdom of the marriage I think it would have been put to 
flight, at least for the present, by the appearance of Baron 
von Bronnen lounging along the promenade with a cigar in 
his mouth, and accompanied by a companion as unpleasant- 
looking as himself. My impulse was to move away, but I 
felt that would be cowardly ; so I continued gazing over the 
wall upon the ships which crowded the harbour. I felt him 
approach, though I did not actually see him. He came up 
to me by himself; his friend lingered at a little distance. 
Fle spoke courteously: but when I looked round, and saw 
him glaring at me, I trembled all over. 

‘I did not expect to see you here, madam,’ he said, 
meaningly. 

‘Neither did I expect to be here, Monsieur le Baron,’ 
was my reply. 

‘You came, I think, with Mr. Neville?’ 

‘Yes, I came with Mr. Neville. When we found that 
Mrs. Randolph had changed her mind and was not going 
to Malaga, we thought it right to follow her,’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Penrhyn is gone, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, he is gone.’ 

‘To England ?’ 

‘T cannot say for certain.’ 

‘But you think it probable ?’ 

‘If you wish to know Mr. Penrhyn’s movements,’ I said, 
‘you will do well to inquire of Mr. Neville.’ 

‘You can be cautious, I see,’ he replied fiercely ; ‘and no 
doubt, also, you can keep a secret, especially when you know 
how much depends upon it.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I can keep a secret; and, Monsieur le 
Baron, I can also reveal one. I told Mr. Neville that Mr. 
Penrhyn was at Barcelona.’ 

T spoke boldly, but I am sure I must have turned pale, 
for I was terribly frightened. 

‘You did?’ he muttered between his teeth. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I did. You extorted a promise from me 
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by fear, and when you ventured to tell a lie in my presence, 
I felt myself released from it. Mr. Penrhyn is now beyond 
your reach, and whatever communication you have to make 
must be made to his cousin, Mr. Neville, who will remain 
here probably for some weeks.’ 

An oath escaped the Baron’s lips. 

‘And this is your doing?’ he said. 

‘Partly, not entirely.’ 

‘And you call yourself a lady—a woman of honour !’ 

‘More truly, I hope, Monsieur, than you can call yourseli 
a gentleman of honour,’ was my reply. 

He bit his lips, turned away for an instant, and then, 
coming back, said— 

‘You shall rue this,’ 

‘Very possibly I may,’ I said, quietly. ‘That is not a 
matter which troubles me now. Iam no longer without a 
friend. You cannot again frighten me by threats. I would 
advise you rather to look to yourself,’ 

‘What do you mean? I insist upon knowing.’ He came 
up quite close to me. I rose and walked very slowly away, 
keeping amongst the crowd on the Muralla, and then turning 
into the Rambla. The man followed me for a few paces, but, 
as I drew near the hotel, he rejoined his companion. 

Of course he is a coward, as well as a bully, and I have 
alarmed him; but this renders it still more important that 
Mr. Neville should at once come forward and declare his 
true position with regard to Marietta. He will then be able 
to take the upper hand ; and I cannot but think that these 
wretched people would, in that case, succumb and give up 
their pursuit of poor Mrs. Randolph and her money. As 
for myself, I am ashamed to feel how brave I can be now 
that I have Mr. Neville at hand to support me. I know I 
was bold and outspoken to-day ; but put me back at Valencia, 
and I should be just as great a coward as I was before. My 
one comfort is, that I told the man what I did, and did not 
leave him to find it out. That has brought back a little of 
my self-respect, which, I confess, has been very uncomfort- 


ably lessened by the events of the last ten days, 
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I found Mr, Neville and Marietta still talking together 
when I reached my own room. The opportunity of a private 
conversation had been very enticing; and they had been 
led on to many other subjects besides that for which the 
interview had been originally proposed. How that had been 
settled I saw at once. I looked at them, and laughingly 
asked—‘ Well, is the day fixed ?’ 

And then Marietta began scolding me, and declared they 
could not at all agree; whilst Mr. Neville said it was a ques- 
tion for the consul, but it was certainly to be early in the 
next week. I praised them for having made the best use of 
their time, and begged them now to give their attention to 
me, whilst I related my interview with the Baron. 

It was the first time Marietta had heard of his conduct to 
me, and the impression made upon her worked well for my 
wishes. She had always shrunk from him, now she dreaded 
him, and felt quite as strongly as we could that everything 
must be done to separate him and his sister from Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. We talked a long time, and ended by agreeing that 
the engagement should instantly be announced, and that, if 
possible, the marriage should take place on Tuesday week. 
It seems alarmingly rapid, but the Bakers leave Barcelona 
on the following Wednesday, and I must go with them, or 
I shall be obliged to travel alone. I shall be able to make 
arrangements now to meet Ina in Paris. As for news from 
home, I don’t expect any, or see, indeed, how it is possible 
to have any. This marriage will be a thunderbolt to Ina. 
I must write to her to-day. 

Monday, December 29.—The announcement is made; 
Marietta told her aunt this morning: she did not venture 
to do so yesterday, Mrs. Randolph was so unwell. It has 
been taken strangely, and yet, I think, in a way we might 
have anticipated if we had only considered Mrs Randolph's 
character. She is excited, as a child might be with a new 
plaything,, She thinks neither of right nor wrong, does 
not look to the future, makes no Inquiry as to ways and 
means, but is simply amused and pleased at the idea that 
her niece is to be married. It would have been different, 
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probably, if it had been proposed for Marietta to leave her. 
Her selfishness would have come in then, but as it is, she 
says the plans are all delightful, and she shall get quite well 
and return to England, and then she can live close to her 
dear niece, and perhaps the tiresome old great-uncle will let 
her have her precious Victor with her. Lady Chase ts 
sullen and silent. The Baron keeps in the background. 
If there was the very faintest possibility of being able to 
interpose obstacles and objections, I do not doubt they 
would be raised; but Mr. Neville and Marietta are both of 
them completely independent ; there is not a single person 
to say them nay. The fight will begin after the marriage. 
At present Mr. Neville is content to let things go on in the 
old way; he does not presume to interfere in Mrs. Randolph’s 
arrangements, and any suggestion of a move would now be 
negatived at once by Mrs. Randolph herself, who is working 
herself up into a fever of interest in the preparations for the 
event. The mere fact of this operates against Lady Chase’s 
influence, and so far it is a great gain. But poor Mrs. Ran- 
dolph will suffer for it afterwards, and she is very ill. For 
her there is a far more important event than mariage loom- 
ing in the near distance. And how little she thinks of it! 
Thursday, January 1, 1863.—A new year! It seems like 
a new epoch in life, so much of the past has absolutely ended 
with the old year, But everything which concerns myself is 
secondary at this moment: I think of no one but Marietta. 
She is extremely happy ; calmer, quieter than usual; but so 
perfectly contented, it is a rest evento look at her, We have 
been hunting for an appartement with Mr. Neville. He pro- 
poses moving Into it after the marriage, and taking Mrs. 
Randolph with them. It will be a less expensive proceed- 
ing than living at an hotel, and it will at once sever the link 
between Mrs. Randolph and Lady Chase, I don’t think the 
Jatter was at all prepared for the idea, and when she heard of 
it she raised innumerable objections. I was amused and edi- 
fied by the quiet way in which Mr. Neville put them all aside 
by merely saying that it must be, that Marietta had come to 
Spain to take care of her aunt and nurse her, and therefore 
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her home must be Mrs. Randolph’s. He really scarcely gave 
poor Mrs. Randolph any option in the matter ; and I thought 
at first she would have resisted, especially when Lady Chase 
argued the point before her. But she is now toe weak to 
exert herself in the way of opposition, and Mr. Neville is one 
of those men whom no woman would wish to oppose, if she 
could help it. 

Marietta, though, does oppose him, playfully and prettily, 
and carries her own point whenever she wishes it. Mr. 
Neville wished to find rooms in a quiet street; Marietta in- 
sisted upon being, if possible, in the Rambla, because she 
thinks it will amuse her aunt: and we have engaged a plea- 
sant comfortable suite of apartments at the lower end of the 
Rambla, with a quiet bedroom for Mrs. Randolph, which is 
the yreat desideratum. I really believe she is as well here as 
she could be anywhere. Theclimateis charming. A French 
physician attends her, but neither he nor any one can do much 
for her, except relieve symptoms. Marietta sighs for the day 
when she can have her quite to herself, and try to turn her 
thoughts to something better than all these little excitements. 

Saturday, January 3.—A great effort has been made to 
work upon Mrs. Randolph’s feelings, and induce her to break 
off from Marietta, and attach herself wholly to Lady Chase. 
I rather expected something of the kind when I found that 
Lady Chase and the Baron still lingered in Barcelona, though 
professing to have business which would take them away. 
Yesterday Mr. Neville persuaded Marietta and myself to go 
with him to Monjuich, a hill near the city, which commands 
a magnificent panorama. Mrs. Randolph seemed a little 
better, and Marietta had been in such close attendance upon 
her aunt, that it was really necessary to take the opportunity 
of giving her a little change and fresh air. I should have 
been more averse to leaving Mrs. Randolph, but that Sophie, 
the French maid, is entirely in our interests, and has an ex- 
treme dislike to Lady Chase, and has been so rejoiced at the 
prospect of a change of dynasty that I felt she would keep a 
good watch during our absence. 

We were only absent a couple of hours, but when we came 
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back we found poor Mrs. Randolph in a very excited state of 
mind, exhibiting itself in a mixture of passion, hysterics, and 
reproaches. Lady Chase had been with her, and had per- 
suaded her to believe that Mr. Neville and I had some sinister 
motive for hurrying on the marriage; that it was a duty to in- 
terfere, if possible, to stop it, or at any rate to delay it; and 
that nothing but a removal to Algeria would save Mrs, Ran- 
dolph’s own life. We had a most painful scene, and Marietta 
was so wretched and frightened, and so especially afraid that 
by carrying out our plans in opposition to Mrs. Randolph we 
might really endanger her aunt’s life, that I was seriously 
uneasy lest Mr. Neville’s feelings should be wounded ; for 
Marietta often talks as if Mrs. Randolph had still the right 
to her first attention. Mr. Neville, however, behaved ex- 
tremely well. He bore patiently with Mrs. Randolph, and 
soothed Marietta, and at length, to my great satisfaction, took 
the upper hand, just as if he had been already Marietta’s 
husband, and said decidedly that Lady Chase could no longer 
he allowed to have any intercourse with Marietta, and Mrs, 
Randolph must take her choice: either she must at once leave 
Barcelona with Lady Chase and never see her niece again, or 
she must consent to give up Lady Chase asa friend. He 
said this in Marietta’s presenceand mine. Marietta trembled 
all over, and I thought she would have burst forth with some 
ejaculation which would have ruined all: but I kept her hand 
in mine and whispered, ‘Silence, patience, dear child; she 
must and will give in ;’ and, after a passionate burst of tears, 
Mrs. Randolph yielded, and Mr. Neville left us to find Lady 
Chase, and communicate the decision at which we had all 
arrived. He did not come back for some time: when he did 
it was with the rejoicing news that the Baron and his sister 
were to leave Barcelona at eight o’clock that very evening. 

Lady Chase was to be permitted to say farewell to Mrs. 
Randolph, but only in Marietta’s presence and mine. 

How this departure had been purchased I had no sus- 
picion at the time, but it has come out since in the course 
of conversation. Mr. Neville has paid John Penrhyn’s debt 
-——if debt it can really be called, when it was the result, I 
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have not the slightest doubt, of dishonourable trickery. Mr 
Neville says himself that he has only advanced the money, 
that John Penrhyn is certain to repay it, but it may bea 
long time first. The young man is at this moment entirely 
dependent on his uncle, and his allowance is only sufficient 
for his ordinary expenses. At any rate Mr. Neville has put 
himself to great inconvenience, and I can quite estimate what 
he has done, though he speaks so lightly of it to Marietta 
that I really do not think she fully understands it. 

The parting between Lady Chase and Mrs. Randolph 
was short, and on Mrs. Randolph’s side touching. She 
does actually care for this woman, who has always shown 
her what is called kindness; and I am sure it brought before 
her the precarious state of her own health. For the first 
time she alluded to the probability ghat she might never 
recover. Marietta was cold and distart. I merely bowed ; 
it was all very awkward and disagrecable, and very sad, 
even hard for Mrs. Randolph, but what could have been 
done differently? In going to my room afterwards, I came 
suddenly upon the Baron. He stopped, scowled at me, and 
said in a meaning tone: ‘Madam, we shall meet again.’ It 
sounded very alarming, but when I mentioned it afterwards 
to Mr. Neville, he laughed and said: ‘Oh! yes, no doubt 
he scowls and threatens, he can do nothing else, but he is 
the most arrant coward in Christendom ; and so well known 
in England that he dares not show his face there, so you 
may feel quite safe.’ 

Very rational, very true. But still I devoutly hope I 
never may meet him again. 

Monday, January 5.—A most busy day. We have been 
moving into the new appartement in the Rambla, Mrs, Ran- 
dolph, Marietta, and the maid. It has been a serious affair. 
Happily, the sun shone, and it was one of Mrs. Randolph’s 
good days, so that we managed it better than could have 
been expected; but the luggage which Mrs. Randolph 
carries about with her is something wonderful. Poor Mr. 
Neville! I am not quite sure that he has yet faced the fact 
that he is marrying the aunt as well as the niece. I have 
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been engaged also with my own little packings: for the 
Bakers and myself have arranged to go to-morrow evening 
to Gerona (which is as far as the railway is as yet com- 
pleted), sleep there, and proceed the next day by Diligence 
to Perpignan. From thence I go direct to Paris, where Ina 
is to meet me. That sounds all pleasant enough, and I 
shall be rejoiced, no words can say how rejoiced, to be out 
of Spain. But to-morrow also I must part from Marietta. 
She and Mr. Neville go for the one day to Manresa, so that 
I shall not see them again. How great the wrench is, and 
what Dernham will be without Marietta, I do not let myself 
think. I have had a letter from Ina, full of surprise, and 
regret, and affection, but yet not quite, not entirely, what 
I had anticipated. She says, ‘How I shall miss darling 
Marietta! how terrible it will be to be without her!’ But 
in the next sentence she goes off into an account of a 
delightful expedition to Orthez, which most unfortunately 
Mr. Anson could not join because Sir John had summoned 
him to England. I am not sure whether my little Agnes 
will not, after all, be the greatest sufferer from the change 
in our once bright home, 

I have had a conversation with Mr. Neville about that 
very sublunary, but very necessary, matter of consideration 
-—money. He has been extremely anxious to have every- 
thing done regularly and legally, but this has been difficult. 
With the consul’s aid he has, however, managed fairly well. 
His one great desire has been that Marietta’s little fortune 
should be settled entirely upon herself, that he should have 
no control over it, except so far as having a life interest in 
it. They will begin housekeeping, or rather afppartement- 
keeping, with about 4450 per annum, including in this Mr. 
Randolph’s legacy ; not a fortune, but they can live upon it, 
and Mr. Neville must get on in his profession. The ques- 
tion concerning Marietta’s legacy he will now manage him- 
self, and will do it much better than I could, and this is a 
great relief. Whenever I am inclined to have the slightest 
doubt about the marriage I comfort-myself by thinking that 
if it were Agnes instead of Marietta I should be thoroughly 
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satisfied, more so to-night than I have been at all; for, after 
we had discussed worldly matters, we got upon more serious 
subjects, and Mr. Neville came out more unreservedly than I 
have ever known him. He isa man whose religion is shown 
much more by deeds than by words. He has a shrinking 
dislike to many of the Siibboleths which are adopted by the 
religious world—as it is called—and he keeps his deeper 
feelings upon all subjects very much to himself. But I felt 
what he was at the time of Mr. Randolph’s death, and since 
I have been in Spain, and we have been thrown more to- 
gether, and under circumstances which would have been a 
test of any man’s religious feeling, I have been more and 
more convinced that the real root of all this strictness of 
his, is higher than mere morality. To-night we wandered 
on in our conversation far into the future—not the unknown, 
but the known, which must come to all. Mrs. Randolph’s 
condition and her state of mind could scarcely fail to bring 
it before us, and, as Mr. Neville said, marriage in itself, if 
it is anything, is the beginning of an Eternity, the seal of a 
love over which time can have no power; and so it must 
bring solemn thoughts, Marietta came to us just at last, 
when her aunt was gone to bed, and prevented us from 
becoming too grave. Tears and smiles succeed each other 
with her so rapidly that we, undemonstrative English, can 
scarcely help being amused with her, even in our most 
serious moments. | watched her to-night as she was talk- 
ing to Mr. Neville, sitting on a low stool at my feet, and 
holding his hand caressingly; and wondered in my own 
mind whether any English girl could ever have suited him 
as well. I doubt it. He wants to be helped forward in 
affection as much as any man I ever saw, and yet he would 
be utterly revolted at anything like forwardness in a woman. 
It is Marietta’s exquisite simplicity, and transparent truth- 
fulness, and the conviction that there is nothing hidden, 
nothing intentional in anything she does or says, that makes 
one delight in an absence of reserre which, in another case, 
one might really find fault with. Oh dear! how terribly I 
shall miss her! 
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Tuesday, January 6.—Marietta’s wedding-day. The great 
event is over. I must write it, though I have not a minute 
to spare. 

We were at the consul’s house this morning at half-past 
ten. The ceremony was to take place in the room fitted 
up as a chapel. The Bakers and myself were the only 
persons invited to be present, besides the consul and his 
wife, and Mrs. Watts, the wife of Mr. Watts the clergyman. 
Miss Baker was bridesmaid. Marietta wore a light lilac 
silk and a white bonnet; she had to start for Manrcsa im- 
mediately after the ceremony; and even if she had wished 
it there would have been no time to make any change in her 
dress. Romance, I am afraid, would have been shocked at 
us all: we were obliged to be so very matter-of-fact in all our 
arrangements. Italian excitement was under the pressure of 
the moment subdued by Marietta’s English self-control. She 
only looked very pale, and the mists which occasionally 
gathered over those wonderful dark eyes of hers, showed an 
intensity of feeling ; but we had no actual tears. She went 
through all the legal part of the affair, knowing just what she 
was to do, and I looked at her handwriting afterwards, and 
saw only a very faint indication of nervousness. Her voice 
was firm and distinct when she was called upon to answer in 
thé service. Mr. Neville was more outwardly moved than she 
was; his lips were quite white, and his voice once faltered, 
but when the service was over it was all different. 

He was himself then again, supremely happy, thoughtful, 
energetic. Marietta kept up bravely till we had gone back 
to the new afpartement in the Rambla. It was only when 
she went to the room with me alone, after having shown 
herself to Mrs. Randolph, that she entirely broke down. 
We were to part, and when should we meet again? In the 
midst of all our fears, and hopes, and business, lately we 
have had very little time to face the answer to this question, 
and when Marietta put it to me in a voice choked with sobs, 
it gave me great pain. 

But we have left it,—both of us. It is all in God’s hands, 
The dear child is gone. I gave to her my last kiss, and te 
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Mr. Neville my last most hearty grasp of the hand, and stood 
and watched the carriage as it drove down the Rambla to 
the railway-station, and then I went back to my room at the 
Cuatro Naciones, feeling more entirely lonely and sad at 
heart than I can attempt to describe in words. And now I 
must put up my Journal and finish my packing, and prepare 
for leaving Spain. 

Paris, Hotel de Londres: January 12.—Once more with 
Ina, and on my way to England. We go straight through 
to Folkestone to-morrow. It has been a trying meeting for 
us both, but we have had so much to say to each other, and 
our interests and sympathies are so entirely one, that there 
has been great comfort in it. Ina looks very much better 
than when I left her at Pau, and except when we talk of the 
past she has greatly recovered her spirits. The relief I feel 
myself at being out of Spain is even greater than I antici- 
pated. I seemed to breathe more freely when we had 
crossed the frontier. The travelling was not unpleasant, 
though we had a cold four hours’ journey to Gerona the 
evening of January 6; and found but indifferent accommo- 
dation in a large old-fashioned rambling Spanish inn, where 
they gave us but little to eat, and where the mulled wine 
which we ordered was undrinkable. I had a bed like a 
board, a pillow like a stone, and a kind of straw mattress 
for a counterpane, which kept slipping off all the night. 
Altogether a most uncomfortable experience. 

The next morning we started for Perpignan in the Dili- 
gence. Mrs. and Miss Baker and I had the cougé, and were 
very comfortable. Mr. Baker mounted to the dangquette. 
We had very pretty and often striking scenery the whole 
way; mountains in the distance, outlyers of the Pyrenees, 
the highest covered with snow—the nearer hills picturesque ; 
groves of olive and cork trees-—rivers with sandy, stony 
beds ;—more cultivation and signs of life than in other parts 
of Spain. The colouring was lovely, especially towards 
evening. We passed through one really large town, Figueras, 
a frontier town (one notices and remembers large towns in 
Spain, they are so few and far between), and after that 
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we ascended a spur of the Pyrenees, and went through a 
kind of pass—a mere nothing compared with Alpine passes, 
and then we descended rapidly by a very good road and 
felt ourselves really in France. 

We were at Perpignan by half-past eight. The hotel was 
rough, but the beds were comfortable, and—we were out of 
Spain | 

The next day we went on to Lyons, slept there, had a 
little time for lionising, started again at night, and arrived 
in Paris yesterday afternoon. I found a letter from Marietta 
awaiting me here. See is, so she tells me, the happiest of 
the happy; only needing her Dernham friends to leave her 
nothing to wish for. If she can say this in an appartement 
in the Rambla, what would she say in England? Ina 
little note, enclosed for Ina, she says that Mrs. Randolph is 
very weak, but much quieter and calmer. That would 
seem as if Mrs, Randolph was already profiting by the 
absence of the persons she had about her. Mr. Neville 
writes a few words, and signs himself, ‘ yours affectionately 
and gratefully for life’ Yes, I have secured him a treasure, 
and I fully believe he appreciates it. 

Later, 10 p.M.—A most astounding telegram from Barce- 
lona a few hours since. John Penrhyn returned home to 
find his uncle unconscious from an apoplectic fit. The old 
man is dead. The will has been opened, and he is dis- 
inherited! The landed property goes to Mr. Neville, the 
personal property is to be divided amongst all but John. 

Poor John! I could almost say poor Mr. Neville! He 
will feel so deeply the young man’s disappointment. If 
John had returned sooner would things have been different ? 

Well may we pray to be guided and guarded amidst ‘the 
changes and chances of this mortal life.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THREE YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


June 6.—My dear Ina’s two-and-twentieth birthday—an 
important day, as she is now of age, She is spending it at 
Arling. It was Mrs. Penrhyn’s special request, and I could 
not say nay. I was to have been there with Agnes and 
Essie yesterday, but just as it was all settled Agnes was 
taken ill with a feverish cold, and I was afraid to leave her. 
Ina and IJ have interchanged letters. I had so much to say 
of love and hope and tender anxiety, that I am afraid I 
gave her very little news. She gives me a good deal, and 
writes most affectionately to me as her dearest Madre— 
which is the title she has chosen for me. This is her 
letter :— 


‘ARLING, /zee 6, 18—. 


*My DEAREST Mapre,—You will be looking out for a 
letter I know to-morrow, and so shall J. I could not bear 
the day to pass without your hearing from me, and I am 
quite sure I shall hear from you. I have not yet recovered 
my disappointment at your being unable to come to Arling. 
I am quite certain grandmamma wished it very much, and 
you would have seen all the wonderful things that are to be 
done in my honour. As I told you the other day, there is 
to be a treat for the school-children in the afternoon, and a 
dinner for the old men and women, and a procession, and 
flags and banners, and then a dance in the evening for us ; 
and all the Worthingtons are to be here. It will be delight- 
ful. If you could only have been with us, and Agnes and 
Essie! You might have stayed the fortnight, and then we 
might all have gone home together in time for Charlie and 
Hugh’s holidays. I forget, though ; I suppose Charlie will 
have to go to a tutor if he means by-and-by to try for a 
scholarship at Oxford. But dear Madre, do you know, I 
heard the other day that he has set his heart upon going 
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into the army, and that he says he does not like to tell you 
because it will vex you, but that he feels that an Oxford 
education will be quite thrown away upon him. Frank 
Neville said this, and so it came round to me—through 
Miss Charlotte Anson, a niece of our Lady Anson. She 
is Staying at Lord Worthington’s. She met Frank at some 
ball. I am afraid it must be true, because Charlie tells 
Frank Neville everything. I can’t bear to worry you, but 
I thought it right you should know. Iam enchanted at the 
idea of having Mr. Neville and Marietta for the summer 
at Woodleigh, and so glad the place is untenanted just 
now, but I am sorry that Marietta should not be well and 
require sea-bathing. 1 long to see the little Cissy; Char- 
lotte Anson, who has seen her, says she is lovely, just like 
her mother. Grandmamma has a most beautiful sketch of 
the house at Cannes, where poor Mrs. Randolph died. It 
hangs in her bedroom close to Aunt Katharine’s likeness, and 
there is a coloured photograph of Mrs. Randolph by it ;— 
very like her, only perhaps a little flattered. Grandmamma 
means to ask Mr. Neville and Marietta to stay here, before 
they go back to the north. Lord Worthington, who has a 
brother living near Chilhurst, praises Mr. Neville up to the 
skies as a good landlord, and says the property has doubled 
in value since it has been in his hands. Lord Hopeton, 
too, thinks Marietta quite fascinating, and you may be sure 
I chime in with the praises; but I am afraid she must have 
lost some of her beauty since last year, for Lord Hopeton 
says when he saw her she was looking so very thin. I do 
trust Dernham air will set her up. Aunt Bessie sends her 
love to you, and would very much like to see you. Can it 
possibly be true that Mr. L’Estrange is going to give up his 
Living? Charlotte Anson says there is such a report, but 
I suppose it is not true, as you say nothing of it. She told 
me the other day quite in confidence that she was sure he 
was at one time desperately in love with Marietta; for she 
was at the Manor when the news of her marriage came to 
Dernham, and he shut himself up in his house for a week, 
and never even went to see the poor people—except one 
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man who was dying—and when he came out again, he 
looked quite as if he had had a severe illness. You know 
we thought him looking very ill when we came back, I 
wonder how they will meet now, and whether he has quite 
got over it. 

‘Dearest Madre, I have written you a gossiping letter, 
because there were so many things I wanted to say, but the 
real reason I had for writing was to send you my very truest 
and best love, and thanks for all you have done for me. 
It always comes back to me—especially on my birthday,— 
what I should have been without you. And this two-and- 
twentieth birthday is such a great and important one, though 
I am not—what grandmamma will persist in calling me— 
an heiress. I wish I was a great deal better than I am, but 
one thing I am sure of, that I should have been much worse 
without you. Ever your most loving child, INA. 


‘P.S.—Is it not strange that John Penrhyn should so 
entirely have changed places with Mr. Neville, and be 
going to India? ‘They say he is sure to succeed there 
as a barrister. Grandmamma has quite forgiven him for 
being brought up by a Neville, since he took a double 
first class. She declares that being disinherited has been the 
making of him ; and he certainly is uncommonly pleasant. 
He was here only a few days ago. Mr. Neville has allowed 
him three hundred a year ever since old Mr. Neville’s 
death. Grandmamma thinks that John ought not to want 
more. I suppose she Is right, at any rate Mr. Neville is 
bound to help him, as he has the property which John ex- 
pected to have.’ 


Mrs. Bradshaw appeared just as I had finished reading 
this letter, and I showed it to her. She came by invitation 
to dine and keep Ina’s birthday. In the afternoon we had 
a long talk about many things. It was to me by far the 
most satisfactory way of keeping the birthday. Colonel 
Bradshaw’s children, Frances and Anna, were invited to 
spend the afternoon with Agnes and Essie, and they alj 
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went on the shore together. Mrs. Bradshaw and I sat out 
in the garden, under the pleasant shade of the ash trees, a 
happy murmur of bees, and twittering of birds around us, 
and beyond, the grand roll of the sea. It was very delicious, 
and Ina’s letter gave us sufficient subject for conversation. 
Mrs. Bradshaw wanted to know why I was so glad not to 
be at Arling. 

‘Because,’ I said, ‘I never, if I can avoid it, place my- 
self in a false position; and at Arling, on the day of Ina’s 
coming of age, I must have been so. You know I am 
her sole guardian, and this is a fact which Mrs. Penrhyn 
never forgives or forgets; she always does her very utmost 
to put me aside and make the world believe that our 
positions are reversed. No, it is best as it is. I have 
arranged with the lawyers all that had to be done, which 
was yery little; and now Mrs. Penrhyn can have everything 
her own way.’ 

‘You are a coward, after all,’ said Mrs, Bradshaw. ‘I 
should have given you credit for being able to make a better 
fight.’ 

‘But what for? What is the use of fighting when there 
is nothing to be gained P’ 

‘Except power, which we women always so dearly de- 
light in,’ 

‘I beg your pardon. It is precisely because I have the 
power that I don’t want to exert it, still less to make a show 
of it : 

‘ But, my dear friend, there is more in show than you think 
for. The world is governed by it. As the Psalmist says in 
that verse which strikes me more and more every time I come 
across it, for its wonderful knowledge of human nature and 
human life, “So long as thou doest well unto thyself, men 
will speak good of thee.” If you claim power for yourself 
it will be yielded ; if you give it up, it will be disputed and 
at last taken from you,’ 

‘Be it so,’ I said, ‘I really care too little about it to 
contend for it.’ 

‘Very well, then. Remember you will have nothing to 
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complain of when you find your stepdaughter and her worthy 
grandmother carving out life in their own fashion and totally 
ignoring you.’ 

‘What is there to carve?’ I said, looking up in astonish- 
ment. 

‘What is there not to carve? Beauty, grace, amiability, 
and a pleasant little fortune for pin money on the one hand ; 
and the Worthington estates, and the heir-apparent on the 
other. Viscountess Hopeton, Countess of Worthington ! a 
most exciting prospect for your sweet Ina.’ 

I laid down my work in disgust. ‘Really,’ I said, ‘you 
are too bad. I don’t think well of Mrs. Penrhyn, I confess, 
but I give her credit for something better than that.’ 

‘Better, my dear! what could be better? Besides, you 
yourself, if my memory does uot fail, entertained the sus- 
picion some time ago.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it did come into my mind, but I scolded 
myself for it.’ 

‘You would have been wiser to scold Mrs. Penrhyn. And 
if such an idea presented itself then much more will it do 
sO now.’ 

*No,’ I said, ‘begging your pardon, there is an especial 
reason why it should not do so. Lord Hopeton has grown 
up an unutterable dunce, totally unworthy of Ina; and every 
one knows that his character at Oxford was very far from 
satisfactory. He is just the very last person whom Ina ought 
to marry, putting aside what is in my mind a grave objection, 
the difference of position.’ 

‘A baby! a mere baby in long clothes,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
patting my hand, ‘but I won’t argue with you ; only just re- 
member one thing, that when the world has by universal 
consent pronounced a certain dictum, we may be tolerably 
certain of being in the wrong if we go against it, The world 
says that for a woman to marry a man above her in rank is 
not to be objected to, to marry one below her is. You would 
never make Mrs. Penrhyn or Mrs. Anyone else believe you 
were in earnest in objecting to Ina’s marrying Lord Hopeton, 
because she is not quite his equal in birth.’ 
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‘No,’ I said, ‘I should never make any one believe it, I 
hnow that quite well. But it is not the less true.’ 

‘And you mean that you would actually bring it forward 
as a difficulty P’ 

‘I would not bring it forward in the case of a real attach- 
ment, but I would act upon it so far that I would not put Ina 
or any other young girl in the way of temptation. In this case, 
though, I don’t believe it would be atemptation. It is impos- 
sible that Ina should care for a man like Lord Hopeton.’ 

‘Only she may care for his coronet,’ said Mrs, Bradshaw, 
in an undertone. ‘Forgive me for being so persistent. Be- 
sides, I don’t recognise your objection.’ 

‘You don’t think it objectionable then for a girl to be cut 
off from her early associations, to be placed in a circle where 
she is never likely to meet them, and where the old tender- 
nesses and kindnesses are almost necessarily forgotten? Now, 
Ido. Life, under the best of circumstances, is hardening, 
butto cherish the affectionsand sympathies of childhood tends 
to counteract the evil, 1t keeps the heart gentle and unselfish.’ 

‘Possibly you are right, and I know you always had a 
Utopia of love in a cottage for your girls.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ I said, ‘I have really had no Utopia at 
ail. Marriage is just one of those things which I feel must 
be left in God’s Hands, it must be as He wills.’ 

‘Precisely what I have not the least doubt Mrs. Penrhyn 
says when she brings the “dear Worthingtons” continually 
upon the /agis, throws the young people together, talks of and 
praises them to each other, and in fact plays Beatrice and 
Benedick with them, intending all the while, when they rush 
bhindfold into each other’s arms, to draw back, and lift her 
saintly eyes to heaven and exclaim,—how Providential! And 
she will take the world in, my dear, and you too. You will 
all believe 1t Providential.’ 

‘Shall 1?’ I said, doubtingly. 

‘Yes, you will, because you won’t believe my word now. 
You won’t face facts as they are. It is the greatest fault I 
have to find with you. Why won’t you look at Mrs, Penrhyn 
as what she is—a scheming. manceuvring, worldly old woman, 
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with no more truth in her than is required to make her false- 
hood pass current with her fellow-creatures ?’ 

‘I do look at her in that light when I am obliged to do so, 
but as it is not a very pleasant sight I shut my eyes to it when 
Ican. She has been civil to me lately, and kind to Ina, and 
I want to make the best of her.’ 

‘And she patronises John Penrhyn because he has taken 
a double first class, and is quite courteous to Mr. Neville and 
Marietta because they have five thousand a year, Success, 
my dear, success, that is the secret of it all!’ 

‘There is no success in my case,’ I said; ‘I am neither 
more nor less than I was when she first knew me.’ 

‘Oh! but Mrs. Penrhyn never wastes her neglect. She will 
always be civil when she has no motive for being the reverse, 
and you know you have kept out of her way of late.’ 

‘Yes, I have only been there once during the last three 
years, and that only for two days.’ 

‘Exactly, and she thinks she has conquered, and can have 
everything her own way; and she will have it. It is an un- 
pleasant prophecy, but she will, unless you exert yourself to 
oppose her.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me how,’ I said. 

‘Well, don’t be shocked. But if you wish Ina not to 
marry Lord Hopeton, you should put her in the way of 
matrying some one else.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘that I will never do.’ 

‘Hush! quiet! you start like a horse touched by the 
whip. I don’t mean that you should choose any particular 
individual, and then throw your child in his way, in the hope 
of attracting him; but I do mean that you should send 
her about into the world a little more, and give her the 
opportunity of seeing more people. For the last three years 
you have kept her here, with only the change of the visits to 
Arling, and, of course, if she thinks about any one, it must 
be some person connected with these two places; she can 
have no interest beyond.’ 

‘That is true,’ I said; ‘but I have been so anxious about 
her. And you know Ina; you know what there is in her 
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which, with all my efforts, I have never been able quite to 
root out,’ 

‘Yes. She is not transparent, she dearly loves a little 
mystery; one sees it written in her face—sweet face though 
it is; but you won’t do any good (forgive me for lecturing 
you) by keeping her tied to your apron string. I am con- 
vinced that a girl of her character will profit by nothing but 
her own experience, and the best thing you can do is to give 
it her in some safe form; whether Arling is safe of course 
you know best.’ 

Just for the moment J felt vexed, and I daresay my face 
showed it. 

‘There !? exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw, ‘I have done wrong. 
I knew I should. I am the worst person in the world to 
try a winding lane in order to reach my point. It is against 
my nature, which teaches me to ride a steeplechase, and get 
to it quickly. ‘Now, listen.’ She drew out a letter. ‘ This, 
you see, is from Charlotte Anson, of whom Ina speaks—a 
good-natured gossiping woman of five-and-thirty—and it 1s 
written to my little daughter-in-law, Marian. They have 
lately struck up a friendship, in the hope, I imagine, that 
two heads with half an ounce of brains each, may be found 
as useful in life as one head with a whole ounce.’ Mrs. 
Bradshaw scanned the closely written epistle. ‘Dated, you 
see, from Worthington Hall. Now then. 

‘*¢ We all go to Arling to-morrow, to keep Ina Anstruther’s 
birthday. Mrs. Penrhyn gives out that she is an heiress, and 
so there are to be great festivities, and 1 daresay we shall 
all enjoy ourselves very much. But if I were Lady Wor- 
thington I should be disgusted at the way Mrs, Penrhyn 
goes on, really throwing Ina at Lord Hopeton, and making 
such a fuss about the family—evidently with a purpose, It 
is marvellous to me that they don’t appear to see it; every 
one else does. It would be a very unsuitable marriage in 
point of connection, and I should have thought the Worth- 
ingtons would have been the last persons to entertain the 
idea ; but a friend of theirs, who knows a good deal of the 
ins and outs of their affairs, says that the real fact is, that 
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Lord Hopeton is such a scamp, that if his mother can only 
get him married to any respectable and well-bred girl she 
will not care who it is, for she thinks it will be the means 
of keeping him out of mischief. And so Ina Anstruther is 
to be sacrificed. Poor girl! I should pity her; only she 
Seems to take to the flirtation very kindly.”’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw laid down the letter, and waited for my 
comment. 

‘Well!’ she said, at last, seeing that I was not inclined to 
speak. 

‘Not well at all!’ was my reply. ‘Of course Ina must 
come home at once, My dear friend, forgive me for being 
cross, but I have blundered, and in a grave matter. That 
is enough to make one cross, at least with oneself.’ 

‘The gossip may, or may not, be true,’ said Mrs, Brad- 
shaw ; ‘but IJ felt it was right you should know it.’ 

‘Yes, unquestionably, and I blame myself greatly. I 
could not have helped the present state of affairs—I mean, 
I could not have gone to Arling now; but I know I have 
yielded to my distaste in times past, and seized upon 
excuses to stay at home, and Ina has been left too much to 
her grandmother’s influence.’ 

‘Never too late to mend,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, kindly. 
‘The festivities will only last one day, and matters will 
scarcely proceed at so very quick arate. Mr. Neville and 
Marietta come to Woodleigh next week. That will be an 
excuse for having Ina home; and she has plenty of sense; 
and when she has been a few weeks in the society of a man 
like Mr. Neville, she will be less willing to tolerate Lord 
Hopeton.’ 

‘Except that she can marry the one, and she can’t marry 
the other,’ I said. 

‘That does make a difference; but still there is a great 
deal in seeing what a man can be, as well as what he ought 
to be. A hearty respect for a first-rate man raises the tone 
of a woman’s mind, just as much as respect for a woman 
raises a man’s.’ 

‘It is what Ina wants,’ I said. ‘She sees so few men,’ 
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‘Precisely. Henry Anson is really the only young man 
in the place—not reckoning the Westford strangers.’ 

‘And at one time,’ I said, ‘I had a misgiving as to him. 
It was just after we came from abroad, and when he had 
been so bitterly disappointed about Marietta. There was a 
kind of mutual understanding between Ina and him then, 
which I did not quite like.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw laughed. ‘But, my dear, why not? One 
would think that you meant to keep Ina from all profane 
eyes and turn her into a Sister of Mercy. She might go 
farther and fare worse.’ 

‘Still I should not like it. Henry Anson is a good 
young man in his way, but he is ordinary; and I don't 
fancy my child’s coming in to make up for a disappoint- 
ment. At any rate, I am glad there is nothing in it.’ 

‘On her side,’ added Mrs. Bradshaw; ‘on his I should 
not be so sure.’ 

‘Poor silly young man!’ I said, ‘he has always a little 
love affair of some kind on his hands.’ 

‘Very naturally. Sir John grows old. Lady Anson 
preaches to him that it is his duty to marry, and Mrs, 
Harcourt still presents the fair Lydia to his unwilling 
acceptance. What can he do in the midst of such persecu- 
tion, except nourish a little private romance for his own 
special entertainment ?’ 

‘I plead guilty to a very naughty feeling,’ I said. ‘I 
should delight in Ina’s refusing young Anson. Lady Anson 
has behaved so badly to me.’ 

‘Looking at it in that Christian point of view, there 
would be greater delight in her accepting him,’ said Mrs. 
Bradshaw. ‘It would spite Lady Anson more,’ 

‘Ah! but my pride comes in there. I could not have 
my child thrust into a family unwillingly.’ 

‘Very natural. Yet I really hope that if ever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, you would not allow either pride or 
spite to stand in the way.’ 

‘I hope not, if Ina’s happiness were concerned ; but that 
is all wild talking. They have gone on safely hitherto. If 
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they had meant to fall in love, they would have done so 
long ago.’ 

‘You forget that Henry Anson was not heart-whole for 
the first year after you returned from Spain,’ said Mrs. 
Bradshaw. ‘I don’t believe, indeed, that he really got 
over his feeling for Marietta till last autumn, when, if you 
remember, he was staying somewhere in the north, and 
went to Chilhurst for a few days. Then I think he began 
actually to realise that it was all over.’ 

‘He may have suffered,’ I said; ‘ but my sympathy in all 
that matter went to the Rector.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Bradshaw, ‘an attack of love, like 
whooping-cough and measles, should be had early, if people 
mean to recover from it. At the Rector’s age it may be 
fatal. I shall take care to be out of the way when I know 
the first meeting is to take place. I don’t like to see a poor 
innocent dumb creature suffer.’ 

‘Sadly irreverent, still,’ I said, laughing. 

‘Not at all—only truth-speaking. He is innocent—you 
can’t deny that; and it would be much more irreverent—in 
fact, it would be scandalous—to call him anything else. 
And dumb—yes, you and I both know that he is quite 
dumb where his feelings are concerned. If he had not 
been, he would have spoken his mind to Marietta long 
before you went abroad; and ten to one she would have 
listened to him.’ 

© Never !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Indignant or virtuous, which?’ inquired Mrs. Bradshaw, 
ironically, ‘Yet I again say, ten to one she would have 
listened to him. If possession is nine points of the law, 
declaration is nine points of love—I mean, of course, with 
women. If ever it should be my fate to give counsel - 
to a man who has the disease, I should certainly say, 
‘*Speak—-never mind being refused—-speak.” A woman 
is a monster who is not softened by the knowledge that a 
man cares for her, and even if she should say “No” at 
first, there will almost always be an opportunity for a second 
attempt.’ 7 
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‘Henry Anson spoke to Marietta, and met a refusal, 
once and for ever,’ I said. 

‘Yes, because at the very moment her heart was given 
to some one else. QOne can’t in these matters provide 
against all accidents.’ 

‘And Marietta,’ I continued, ‘liked Mr. Neville from 
the very beginning of their acquaintance ; therefore I don’t 
sec when and how the Rector could ever have had a 
chance.’ 

‘What! not before Mr. Neville came, when he was paying 
all those devoted attentions at the time of the Woodleigh 
troubles, making himself Marietta’s sole guardian and pro- 
tector, and even buying up her diamond locket to help her; 
or rather to help Mrs. Randolph, in a difficulty !’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ I said. ‘I fancied it was so, 
but I never knew 1t for certain.’ 

‘Because you are not like me, you never ask questions. 
I did ask, not from mere curiosity, I hope, but from a wish 
to save Marietta unnecessary sacrifices, and Cairn, the 
jeweller, told me. He himself took the locket ostensibly, 
but it was with the understanding that the Rector was to 
have it afterwards.’ 

‘And the Rector gave the locket back to her then?’ J 
said. 

‘Not he, poor man! He never dared. I fancy he waited 
till he could offer it with his love. Anyhow, that, and a 
hundred other delicate little kindnesses, have been all wasted 
upon her, She has never understood them.’ 

‘Ah! welll’ I said witha sigh. ‘It is a very peiplexing 
and heartachy world, and that is the best one can say for 
it. There is no joy but is purchased by a sorrow.’ 

‘Query whether without sorrow we could know joy ?’ said 
Mrs. Bradshaw ; ‘ but I don’t want to go off into metaphysics. 
Here comes one who looks as if the very element of her 
existence was joy. You had better marry her to the Rector. 
I believe she would turn his grey hair into black again.’ 

At that moment Essie came rushing up to us, a basket 
on her arm, full of treasures gathered on the shore-—sea- 
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weeds and sea-anemones, a star-fish and a sea-utchin, with 
various other wonders having very unpronounceable names, 
but which she has lately taken into her head to become 
acquainted with. Her very bright blue eyes sparkled with 
delight ; and certainly, with her mass of rich auburn hair, 
turned off her face and caught in a net behind, her clear 
forehead and straight nose, her transparent complexion and 
brilliant colour, she did look extremely pretty ; and I doubt 
if any one would have been inclined to complain even of her 
rather large mouth showing a row of beautiful pearly teeth. 
The exuberant buoyancy of her spirits, the merry tones of 
her voice, and the laugh, which always sounds to me like 
the echo of a festival bell, form always a marked contrast 
to Agnes. I could not help saying to Mrs. Bradshaw as they 
came up, ‘ You would scarcely take the two for sisters.’ ‘ No,’ 
was the reply, ‘except for a certain family likeness. Agnes, 
you know, is my ideal of a nun, and I think it is a great 
pity you don’t make her one at once. That delicate pale 
face, the chiselled features, as artists and poets call them, 
and the soft eyes, which look as if they were made of 
crystallised tears, would do so well, set off by a nun’s coif. 
And you may be sure the chiid can never be happy in this 
wicked world. She was not made for it.’ 

‘So you and I say,’ I answered; ‘but then possibly we 
may know nothing about it. And one fact is against us— 
she has evidently been sent into it.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw was going to reply, but the children— 
I must call them children still, though Agnes is seventeen 
—came near and interrupted us. 

Essie was pressing forward to exhibit her wonders first, 
but Agnes gently touched her shoulder, and Frances and 
Anna Bradshaw were put forward instead. 

‘Yes, yes, all right!’ was Essie’s exclamation; and she 
laid aside her own basket, and took out the strange crea- 
tures collected by her little friends, and which they seemed 
half unwilling to approach. 

‘Agnes says they are uncanny, mother, and Anna says 
they are crawley ; but ar’n’t they beauties? Just see this 
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crimson one, and the darling little purple, and this huge 
monster—the largest of all—and such lovely little crabs! 
Frances wi have as good a collection as mine now, and 
I am to go and teach her how to keep them fresh.’ 

‘We must hope Mrs. Bradshaw will take a fancy to the 
creatures, too, Essie,’ I said. 

‘Oh, yes, but I know she will, she is so kind—dear 
Mrs. Bradshaw !’ and the rather brown hands which had 
been busy with sand and seaweed, were upon the point of 
being laid entreatingly upon Mrs. Bradshaw’s collar, when 
Agnes again interposed—‘ Stop, Essie, such dirty hands !’ 

‘To be sure. I forgot. I shall go and wash them. 
We will all go and wash our hands; and we will put the 
creatures into the large glass vase, and bring them into 
the drawing-room. Mother, darling, you don’t mind, I 
know you don’t; it shall be on the side-table. We won’t 
make any mess, Ar’n’t they beauties?’ And Essie ran 
off, followed by Fanny and Anna. 

Agnes sat down on the grass. ‘ Mother, may I stay just 
a few minutes with you ?’ 

‘Tired, little woman ?’ said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘Only a little—not very,’ replied Agnes. ‘ Essie would 
make us hunt for the sea-anemones, and that took us a 
long time and a long way, and it was so hot !’ 

‘You should have sat on the shore,’ I said, ‘and sent 
them to search. You know, you can’t do as much as Essie.’ 

‘But I thought she would take Fanny and Anna too far, 
and Mrs. Bradshaw said she trusted them to me.’ 

‘My dear little conscientious idiot !’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
‘please to remember that duty is a good horse, but it is 
cruel to ride it to death.’ 

‘Only Agnes never thinks it possible to ride duty to 
death,’ I said; ‘do you, darling ?’ P 

‘No, because if one did, it wouldn’t be duty but some- 
thing else.’ 

‘Precisely, child,’ said Mrs, Bradshaw; ‘that is what you 
have to learn; and who is to teach you, I don’t know.’ 

‘Experience,’ I said. 
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‘Not you, mother P?’ asked Agnes, looking up wistfully. 

‘No, dear child, it is one of those things which can’t be 
taught, because, you see, teaching involves the giving of 
rules, and they involve the necessity of knowing beforehand 
all the circumstances under which they are to be applied, 
and that is an impossibility. I am afraid, Agnes, you must 
learn to be your own guide.’ 

‘A sorrowful prospect, little nun,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘No,’ said Agnes, quietly, ‘not sorrowful; but it makes 
one think.’ 

‘And thinking makes your cheek pale and your face thin. 
Sea-urchings are better than thinking, take my word for it, 
Agnes.’ 

‘Yes, if one could like them as well,’ said Agnes, laugh- 
ing; ‘but they are uncanny—evety one must own that— 
and so slimy! And the great anemones swallow the little 
crabs.’ 

‘And that is hard-hearted,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, ‘ though 
we do eat legs of mutton every day, and think ourselvcs 
very badly off when we can’t getthem. Ah! well, Agnes, it 
is what I said three years ago, you must have a little world 
for yourself.’ 

‘In which there shall be no sea-anemones,’ I said. 

‘Oh, no, no!’ exclaimed Agnes. ‘Of course I know it 
is all right, and very wonderful and beautiful, and I do 
admire them, and I always help Essie to search for them ; 
but I like to sit on the shore and watch the waves better. 
One can’t help one’s tastes.’ She started up. ‘And now 
I must go into Woodleigh and see if the gardener has put 
the flower-beds in order for Mr. Neville. Marietta wrote 
especially to beg that might be done.’ 

‘And now you shall go in and rest,’ I said, ‘and Mrs. 
Bradshaw and I will go into Woodleigh. We have been 
sitting here lazily all the afternoon, and there will be just 
time for you to rest, and for us to walk, before tea.’ 

‘Dear mother! always thinking of me,’ said Agnes, ‘and 
always tiring yourself!’ 

But when I repeated that I had had no walking, she 
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assented, and Mrs. Bradshaw and I stroiled into the kitchen 
garden, and went through the once locked gate into the 
Woodleigh grounds. 

Many tenants have occupied Woodleigh since the time 
that Mrs. Randolph left it, and it was sold. Some have 
been pleasant, some the reverse; but there have been none 
with whom we have made any very intimate acquaintance. 
The place is a good deal changed, and in a way which I 
fear Marietta will feel. It has not the trim look which 
a house and grounds under daily supervision naturally 
acquire. 

And Marietta has never seen it since her marriage. She 
and Mr. Neville were abroad with Mrs. Randolph for a year 
after the wedding ; that is to say, Mr. Neville came occa- 
sionally to England, but their headquarters were at Cannes, 
where Mrs. Randolph died. When, after that, they came 
to settle in England, they were obliged to go at once to the 
north, and little Cissy was born ; it was winter, and Marietta 
was not strong: and in this way obstacles to our meeting 
have perpetually interposed, and it has been heart-sickening 
and disappointing ; for I have had a great craving to sec 
her, and so has Ina; I should say, also, so has Marietta 
longed to see us, if 1 did not feel that she must have had 
such very engrossing Interests apart from us. Her Ictters 
are just the same, but they are fewer than they were. At 
first she wrote every week, now I hear about once in two 
months; but that is natural. I cannot help thinking she 
must be changed, yet she seems to retain all her feeling 
for us, and for Dernham and Woodleigh generally. She 
has quite set her heart upon coming to Woodleigh ; and I 
want her to feel that the place has been cared for, though 
she has no longer any direct interest in it. 

Mrs. Bradshaw and I strolled about the garden, and 
wandered through the rooms, moralising, and yet keeping 
upon the surface. One never ventures to go deep when 
touching upon things connected with the dead. Praise seems 
presumptuous, and censure hard; but I could not help re- 
calling—as I do almost involuntarily whenever I go to Wood- 
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leigh—the curious train of slight circumstances which have 
combined to weave the web of Marietta’s lot so closely with 
my own, And thinking of her and of Mr. Neville brought 
back to me Ina’s mention of Frank Neville and his report of 
Charlie, which somehow had not made much impression upon 
me till I read the letter a second time. I discussed it with 
Mrs. Bradshaw, and she promised to talk of it to the Colonel. 
I should be very much afraid of the army for Charlie as a pro- 
fession, but still it is useless to fight against decided tastes, 
and it would be folly to throw away money upon a University 
education if, after all, it is to come to nothing, The great 
point to be decided will be whether it is a wish for one pro- 
fession, or a longing to escape from another, Yet it can 
scarcely be the latter, for he knows I should not urge his 
taking orders unless he had a decided bias in that direc- 
tion. He might be a barrister, if he chose. 

We had a merry tea, and some games with the children 
afterwards, and then Agnes and Essie sang duets to us till 
they must have been tired, though we were not; and we 
ended with that beautiful ‘Abide with me,’ which always 
carries me back to Pau, and the death-chamber—with my 
darling, looking, longing, for the glimmering light which was 
to be to her the morning dawn of Paradise. How present 
it allis to me again! Yes, indeed, as Hood says, ‘She had 
another morn than ours.’ 

I came to my room soothed after that. I had not been 
soothed during the day. I had been too earthly. One does 
so hate oneself for talking of love, and marriage, and being 
settled in life, and all that kind of thing, just as if one thought 
it the sole object of existence, and asif it had no connection 
with anything beyond this world. And it is untrue and un- 
real to do so. When I say that Mr. Anson is not superior, 
I mean really that he is not religious, that he is quite con- 
tented with the present life, that he thinks, so far as I can 
judge, but little of another, and that his chief aim seems to be 
that of making himself easy and comfortable. Why does one 
shrink from saying this? Why should one wrap one’sthoughts 
in cotton, so that no person can tell what they are like? I 
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always detest myself for it, and yet I know I doit very often, 
even with the friends I love best, and who I am sure would 
understand me, 


CHAPTER XII, 


June 8.—A letter from Marietta, They hope to be here 
on Tuesday—five days hence, and three days earlier than we 
expected. That gives mean excuse for writing at once to Ina, 
and begging her on no account to delay her return. I do not 
think, when she is once safe under my wing, I shall be in- 
clined to let her leave me again. Yet there may be some 
reason in what Mrs. Bradshaw says—that I am inclined to 
keep her within too narrow bounds, and that I ought to trust 
her more. Really and truly I do trust her, up to a certain 
point; but still—it may be the effect of former impressions, 
it may bé that there are some lingering remains of the old 
fault, JI never can feel perfectly safe and happy about her, 
because I never feel perfectly sure, when she asks my advice, 
that there is not some little incident, or thought, or feeling 
kept in the background, which, if I knew it, would give a 
different turn to my judgment. And every now and then, 
Essie, who is bluntly true, bursts out with an exclamation of 
surprise at something Ina has said, or done, or taken for 
granted, which shows me that she, like myself, sees, or rather 
feels, that there is cause for misgiving. I don’t think Agnes 
perceives it. She lives so much in the clouds, I doubt 
whether she is quick in reading character ; and she idealises 
those she loves, which Essie never does. 

And yet Ina is religious. I don’t doubt that; but she is 
self-deceived. It is a great puzzle. How, if we are religious 
—really bent upon serving God—can we, any of us, be blind 
to our faults? How can one person indulge vanity, and 
another pride, and another a bad temper, or indolence, with- 
out actually being aware of it? Iconfess I donot know. It 
is just as great a mystery to me as any of the marvels of 
science ; but it frightens one about oneself. I quarrel with 
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Agnes sometimes for her perpetual introspection, and no 
doubt it is morbid, and often tends to obscure instead of dis- 
covering faults. But really when one sees what people may 
be, and are, who apparently have no self-knowledge, it makes 
one feel that too strict self-examination must be a fault on the 
right side ; I mean, of course, when it is carried on by a com- 
parison with the one highest standard of all goodness ; other- 
wise, no doubt, it is useless. To inquire whether we are 
acting up to what we think right, is of secondary importance ; 
the primary question is whether what we think right really is 
right. In the confusion of these two queries lies, I suspect, 
the root of all self-deceit. 

June 11.—A day of visitors—most fatiguing—and I had 
a good deal to worry me besides, Charlie writes about this 
new notion of going into the army, and I cannot at all see 
my way to it, I must put the matter aside till I can talk 
to Mr. Neville. He and Marietta are to be here on Tuesday, 
Mrs, Penrhyn writes to protest against Ina’s coming home. 
Ina does not write at all, Mrs. Penrhyn says :— 


‘ARLING, June 10, 18—. 


‘My DEAR Mrs. ANSTRUTHER,—You will not, I hope, be 
disappointed at finding that I have a little difficulty in ac- 
ceding to your request for dear Ina’s immediate return. She 
has been with me such a very short time that I am most un- 
willing to part with her, especially as, judging from past ex- 
perience, it is not likely that she will soon be spared to me 
again. At my age, also, it is presumptuous to look forward; I 
can but enjoy the present moment with thankfulness, leaving 
the future in the hands of the All-Wise Orderer of all earthly 
events. And, therefore, when I have the happiness (so rarely 
granted) of having my dearest Cecilia’s only surviving child 
with me, I am naturally unwilling to relinquish it, except from 
some important claim of duty. In the present instance, I 
confess I do not see that this claim exists.) Mrs, Edward 
Neville is, no doubt, anxious to renew her friendship with my 
sweet Ina, and as there are now no objections to the intimacy, 
I should not interpose any obstacle to Ina’s return on that 
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account ; I merely sta’e my own wishes, and, I may add, 
those of my daughter, and, I believe, of Ina herself. There 
are some little festivities in the neighbourhood, to which she 
has been invited, and which she would be unwilling to lose. 
To-morrow is to be spent at Worthington Hall, and, as the 
engagement is of long standing, it would be impossible to 
break it without rudeness, especially as the entertainment is 
to be chiefly in Ina’s honour, and is, in fact, another celebra- 
tion of her birthday. The two following days are also marked 
by social festivities, and Ina will then require rest. You sce, 
therefore, that it would be out of the question for her to travel 
for another week, or, at any rate, before next Thursday. I 
can only hope that Mrs. Edward Neville may be persuaded 
to remain a little longer in your neighbourhood, and that 
my dear Ina may have a full opportunity of enjoying their 
society. 

‘ Believe me, dear Mrs. Anstruther, with our united kind 
regards to yourself and your family circle, very truly yours, 

‘MARIA PENRHYN.’ 

I never thought of bringing Ina back before Thursday, 
so the delay is of little consequence, but the engagement 
at Worthington Hall is suspicious. Time was when Mrs. 
Penrhyn’s grandchildren might have lived and died, and 
Lady Worthington would not have troubled herself about 
them. Now—with an object—it is very different. Yet I 
can understand and appreciate Lady Worthington if she is 
anxious to secure a quiet, well-principled wife for her scape- 
grace son. But Mrs. Penrhyn! I must not let myself 
think of her! she makes me uncharitable. And Ina will, 
I trust, be at home on Thursday. 

My visitors were here all at the same time, which was 
tiresome. Lady Anson and her second daughter, Edith, 
came first. Lady Anson has not called for three months, 
and made some rather awkward apologies. The Fowlers 
from Easthope were announced directly afterwards, and old 
Captain Shaw. The latter I really did wish to see and talk 
to, but the confusion was trying to his deafness, and I was 
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obliged to leave him, Agnes came in and did her very 
utmost to help me, but hers is such an extremely shy age! 
She and Edith Anson sat and looked at each other at first 
like two frightened hares ready to start at a moment’s 
notice. Edith made no effort to say anything to any one, 
but Agnes really did, and when she could extract nothing 
from Edith, she turned to Miss Fowler, and I heard her 
say, quite in an audible voice, ‘What an extremely high 
tide there was yesterday!’ When the Fowlers went, she 
crept round to Captain Shaw, and the old man petted her, 
as he always does, and promised to give her his photo- 
graph, and then she was happy and at her ease, but I 
could not help being amused at the evident working of 
her conscience after a time. I believe it never gives her 
a moment’s rest. She was so uncomfortable because Edith 
Anson was silent ; and there were such very decided efforts 
made to draw her into the conversation, but they failed ; 
Edith Anson can only talk when with her own little clique, 
the Harcourts and their friends. Lady Anson asked after 
Ina, and said she had heard of her from her niece, who was 
staying at Worthington, and she believed it was arranged 
for Miss Anson to travel with Ina, as they were both coming 
to Dernham next week. She spoke as if I must know all 
about it, and J was obliged to confess that I knew nothing. 
Something also was added about Henry Anson; what it 
was I could not quite make out, for just then Captain 
Shaw asked me some question which diverted my attention. 
I am, however, nearly sure, Lady Anson said either that 
her son had been at Worthington, or was going there. 
I should not have thought of it afterwards, but that, when 
Lady Anson was gone and Agnes was out of the room, 
the old Captain said to me in his quaint, faltering, earnest 
way-—‘ My dear madam, there is trouble, I fear, lowering 
over our good friends at the Manor. Sir John looks very 
much shaken,’ 

‘Til, do you mean P’ I said. 

‘Yes, weakened, I know not from what cause, but it 
must be evident to his family, though they do not speak 
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of it. I could wish that our young friend Henry were 
married. It would be a satisfaction to his parents.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, hastily, as the idea flashed across my 
mind that Lord Hopeton had a sister—‘ perhaps, he is 
gone away to look for a wife now, but I am sorry to hear 
you speak in that way of Sir John. I had noticed that he 
had not been at church for the last three or four Sundays, but 
I did not know that there was anything serious the matter, 
or I should certainly have asked Lady Anson about it.’ 

‘You have done well not to ask,’ was the reply. ‘I in- 
quired yesterday after I had seen Sir John, but Lady Anson 
did not like it, I had occasion to see Sir John on some 
magistrate’s business, and though I was admitted to the 
library, and had a satisfactory interview, I could not but be 
struck with his looks, And he was very feeble—strangely 
feeble. He is ten years younger than I am, Ah! dear 
madam, it makes me say, Why do I still cumber the ground?’ 

He stood up to go; Agnes came in from the garden 
just then, bringing a specimen of a new kind of creeper 
which I gave her in the spring, and which has been 
blossoming in front of the cottage. She and Captain Shaw 
are great horticultural allies. He took the flower from her 
and examined it, and gave it a long botanical name; but 
his thoughts were absent, and, as she looked at him with an 
air of slight disappointment, he said—‘ Yes, little maiden, 
it is very beautiful, but I trust to see others more so before 
long. Yet the angels who tend them will scarce be fairer 
or dearer than the angels of earth. God bless them!’ And 
he laid his hand upon Agnes’s head. 

Her sweet little face was upraised to his, and he bent down 
and kissed her. As they stood together, they were an ex- 
quisite picture of holy age and youth. 

The old man went away almost directly, and Agnes and 
I came back to what we are accustomed to call the atmos- 
phere of everyday life—to the mists, in fact, which shroud 
reality. 


M 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


June 14.—~-Mr. Neville and Marietta are here—at Wood- 
leigh. They came last evening. I went to Woodleigh to 
receive them. Marietta is looking precisely as she did when 
we parted at Barcelona, not a day older. She is just as im- 
pulsive—just as sunshiny, and loving, and enthusiastic ; only 
there is a pretty matronly dignity and pride when she talks 
of her child. She was vexed that Ina was not here, but 
quite understood that their change of plans had been the 
cause. And Mr. Neville—he really is very much altered, 
he has grown so much younger—I could almost say so much 
less cynical, but that I do not think he ever was a cynic 
at heart. At any rate, he has come down to the level of 
ordinary mortals. I stayed with them really shamefully 
late last night, considering they had had quite a long 
journey, but we had so much to talk about. Marietta 
bears old reminiscences better than I expected she would. 
She has a happier feeling connected with her aunt from 
having been with her that year abroad, when Mrs. Randolph 
really, I believe, became very much more what Marietta 
longed to see her. Woodleigh now reminds her chiefly of 
her first acquaintance with us. Victor, Mr. Neville tells 
me, is growing a fine boy, and is kept in excellent order by 
his gieat uncle. He was allowed to be abroad with his 
mother for two or three months latterly, and was with her 
when she died. As for Lady Chase and the Baron, no one 
seems to know anything about them, except that Mr. Neville 
says he thinks he saw the Baron once in Paris, looking very 
poor and disreputable. 

I asked about John Penrhyn, and Marietta was willing 
enough to talk about him; but with Mr. Neville I found it 
was rather a sore subject; he never can quite get over the 
sense of having unintentionally done the young man an 
injury. This I understood when talking to Marietta alone. 
I never knew till now that old Mr. Neville’s fit was said to 

been brought on by worry of mind about John, of 
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whom he was excessively fond. The repoits which were 
spread worked upon the old man’s mind, and caused him 
to alter his will; and distress at being, as he thought, called 
upon to do this brought on his illness. Things might 
possibly have been different if John could have reached 
England in time to see his uncle and tell him exactly how 
matters were. The delay of the few days when we were 
at Valencia, and he was wasting his time at Barcelona, 
prevented this. 

Marietta tells me that at first Mr. Neville wished to make 
some great sacrifice for John ;—to give up to him, in fact, a 
large portion of the property; but John would not hear 
of it. He accepted three hundred a year, that he might 
finish his career at Oxford, and then he set himself to study 
immensely hard, and has done wonders) Even Mr. Neville 
owns that the disinheritance has, in its effects, been the 
best thing which has ever happened to him. 

I spoke of Mrs. Penrhyn and her forgiveness of all past 
offences in consideration of John’s having taken a double 
first class, which amused Marietta extremely; and I gave 
Ina’s report of him as being uncommonly pleasant. 

‘Yes, he is fascinating, quite fascinating now,’ said Mari- 
etta; ‘just as clever, and amusing, and simple as ever, and 
so good—really good ; Edward quite approves of him.’ 

‘And what do you do, my dear?’ I asked. ‘I should 
like your own opinion; or do you only see with your hus- 
band’s eyes ?’ 

‘I try to have eyes of my own,’ said Marietta, laughing ; 
‘but you know it is difficult when one lives with——’ she 
paused. 

I finished the sentence. 

‘Any one so very perfect as Mr. Neville.’ 

‘Well! yes, it may be very foolish, but I do think him 
almost perfect, and I have had nearly“four years’ experience. 
As to John, you will be able to judge for yourself, for we 
have asked him to come and stay with us whilst we are here.’ 

These few words, which passed just before I left Wood- 
leigh, have suggested a new subject for thought, and not 
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entirely a pleasant one. John Penrhyn may be an angel, 
but I don’t want to have him here with Ina. He is Henry 
Penrhyn’s son, and I can never forget the warning given 
and the promise made. 

June 15.—A most enjoyable day. I had Marietta all 
to myself in the morning, or at least after I had finished 
lessons with Essie, and she and Mr. Neville dined with us 
early (he is really a very obedient husband, and succumbed 
without a protest to the early dinner); and then, when it 
became cool, we all went down to the shore. To-morrow 
I suppose the Westford and Dernham world will think it 
right to call on Mrs. Edward Neville, though they looked 
a little askance on Marietta Randolph. 

Mrs. Bradshaw told me beforehand that she should not 
come the first day, and the only person there seemed a 
chance of seeing was the Rector, but he did not appear. 
Agnes is perfectly charmed with Marietta. She was such 
a child in former days that she was unable to recognise 
all there is to admire and love in her; but now I see the 
dawning of that girlish romance for an attractive woman 
which is so common at Agnes’ age, and which really is, I 
think upon the whole, a very good thing. LEsther’s delight 
is the little Cissy, who can just walk alone, and say a few 
words. Last night she was so sleepy that I could only 
look at her first in her nurse’s arms, and afterwards, when 
she was lying in her cot, her soft round arm, and her little 
hand half hiding her flushed cheek, and when she certainly 
looked bewitching. To-day I am not sure that I think her 
quite so pretty; she has her father’s high forehead, which 
is rather too high for such a mite, but the eyes and mouth 
are Marietta’s; and the way she puts up her face to be 
kissed has just that air of Italian impulse and unreserve 
which adds to Marietta’s attractions. 

Esther carried her off to a distance, and, with the help of 
the nurse, built up a castle on the sand for her. The rest of 
the party were so engaged in conversation that no one noticed 
what went on; at least, I did not, until, turning round, I 
saw the little thing toddling away by herself to meet a great 
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wave which was just coming in. There was nothing really 
to be alarmed at, as the nurse went after her directly, but 
before she could be reached, a gentleman came round the 
point, and, catching the child up in his arms, brought her 
up to Esther. I saw then that it was Mr. L’Estrange. He 
said a few words to Esther, and looked towards us; but I 
am nearly sure he was half inclined to turn back. Marietta 
however, recognised him, and with an exclamation of, ‘Oh, 
there is the dear old Rector!’ ran forward to meet him. 
Mr. Neville and I followed more leisurely. The Rector’s 
manner was stony. One might have thought that he was 
speaking to a person, not only indifferent to him, but abso- 
lutely disagreeable, and poor Marietta was chilled to the 
heart. She glanced, first at him, then at me, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

‘You have nearly forgotten me, I am afraid, Mr. 
L’Estrange,’ she said, attempting to laugh. 

‘Oh no! on no account ; how could it be?’ 

He did not know in the least what to say, and I tried to 
help him, and made matters worse; for I observed to 
Marietta, ‘that I could answer for it that Mr. L’Estrange 
had never forgotten her.’ 

I had no particular meaning in my words. I uttered them 
by that kind of fatality which seems to make one every now 
and then say precisely what one ought not to say. 

The poor Rector coloured like a culprit, stammered out 
something about congratulations, and offered to shake hands 
with Mr, Neville, who, having his attention engaged at the 
instant, did not respond. The Rector then drew back his 
unshaken hand, looked round at the sea as though he 
would fain have thrown himself into it, and wished us good 
evening. 

‘He is ill or unhappy, said Marietta to me, as we walked 
on along the sand. 

‘Both, perhaps,’ said Mr. Neville; and, as our eyes met, 
T saw that he understood the truth, though Marietta did not. 

Marietta could not recover herself. She referred to the 
subiect again and again, One of her pleasantest anticipa- 
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tions, in coming back to Dernham, had been, she said, the 
thought of seeing the Rector. He had been such a real, 
true, kind friend to her; and in some ways he knew more 
about her than any one else. 

‘Perhaps he knows too much,’ said Mr. Neville, laughing, 
‘and so wishes to withdraw from the acquaintance.’ 

‘Perhaps he is awkward in recognising your new position,’ 
I said. ‘He is not accustomed to think of you as a wife 
and mother.’ 

‘Yes, it may be; but still ’ Marietta stopped, for we 
had just then turned the point, and came again suddenly 
upon Mr. L’Estrange. 

He was seated on a rock, his back towards us, and on his 
knees at Cissy, playing with his watch-chain ; Esther and the 
nurse standing by. His head was bent down over her. She 
was attracted by his whiskers, and leaving the watch-chain, 
pulled at them vigorously. The nurse tried to interpose, 
but the Rector motioned her away, and then, drawing the 
little thing closely to him, he kissed her, not once or twice, 
but again and again, with the impulse of an eager, passionate 
love, and at length, laying her down half-frightened upon the 
sand, strode up a pathway which led to the top of the cliff, 
and was speedily out of sight. 

We watched him for a few seconds, after which we turned 
round and walked home silently. 

I think even Marietta then had her eyes opened. She 
did not mention the Rector’s name again during the whole 
evening, 

June 16.—Ina came yesterday; Miss Anson—Charlotte 
Anson—with her. TI had a letter in the morning telling me 
that so it was to be, but Mrs. Penrhyn has kept me till the 
last moment in ignorance as to how she intended to arrange 
the journey. Ina is looking tired, and is not quite in good 
spirits ; I try to attribute it a little to the change which she 
must feel has necessarily taken place in her intercourse with 
Marietta. 

I question, though, whether this is really the cause of her 
bad spirits. I have watched her carefully, and do not see 
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that there is anything like impatience at Marietta’s very 
evident devotion to her husband. Ina seems to take it as a 
matter of course ; and though this is sensible, it is not quite 
natural, I should be better pleased if she cared more about 
it. We have talked a good deal about Arling, and the 
festivities, and the Worthingtons—as Ina will call them— 
and she appears quite open about them, and speaks of Lord 
Hopeton as a weak young man, who has been spoilt by home 
indulgence. She betrays unconsciously, in the course of con- 
versation, how much he was at Arling, and tells me that Lady 
Worthington asked her to spend a few days at the Castle, 
and that she should have gone but for the recall home. 

‘What did your grandmamma say to your refusing the 
invitation ?’ I asked. 

‘I never told her that it had been given,’ was Ina’s reply. 
‘I did not want to have any fuss about it, and I knew I 
ought to come home.’ 

She said this hurriedly, and turning away, began to talk 
about something else. I should not notice these trfles in 
Agnes or Esther, but with Ina any appearance of reserve 
unconsciously makes me uneasy, because I never know 
what may be hidden beneath. 

Charlie and Hugh come to-morrow, then we shall be all 
together. I have not had time yet to talk to Mr, Neville 
about Charlie; in fact, I don’t think I should do so, at any 
rate, till I have heard from Charlie himself what this new 
fancy is. How one does long that ane’s children would say 
out everything they have to say to oneself, instead of talking 
to other people! But I suppose it is not to be expected,— 
one is too deeply interested. Chance words and light words 
become grave earnest when they pass between parent and 
child. 

Marietta has had many visitors to-day, Henry Anson 
among them. He came with his mother, I suppose, to show 
that bygones are bygones, for Mr. Neville told me afterwards 
that he was in very good spirits. Lady Anson also called on 
me, and brought her niece to see Ina. Charlotte Anson has 
more in her than any other Anson I have yet seen. She and 
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Ina were excellent friends, and appeared to have a good 
many recollections in common. I found from their con- 
versation that Henry Anson had been staying some time at 
Worthington, and it struck me as strange that Ina had not 
said more about it. I fancy there must really be some matri- 
monial project going on which Ina is not allowed to mention, 
I inquired for Sir John, but Lady Anson would not even 
allow he was ill, and immediately changed the conversation. 
This is the most cordial visit I have ever had from her. 
Marietta has had many invitations, but refused them all. 
Next week, though, we are all to go, a family party, to 
Beechwood. 

June 18.—A characteristic note from Mrs. Bradshaw this 
morning. 


‘My DEAR FRIEND,—I have been measuring the length 
of my dining-room table, and find that, allowing twelve 
inches for each individual, we shall fill the table, and leave 
four over. What is to be done with them? We elders 
can’t afford to sit at a side-table, and so lose our dignity, it 
would be’such a bad example in this age of irreverence; the 
grown-up young ladies won’t do it, because, having only 
lately acquired their honours, they will object to being de- 
prived of them; and the little ones must not do it, because 
they will infallibly create such a disturbance that the police 
will be called in to suppress it. 

‘Alas! that I have no saloon capable of accommodating 
my guests ;—nothing but a passage, four feet wide, with 
a slight expansion at the extremity, which my excellent 
Hannah calls “the ’All, ma’am,” but which certainly could 
not contain you all. What am I to do? You will say, 
Why did you invite us? My dear, I have said it to myself, 
Why did I invite you? I ought to have known, though it 
is at least forty years since I was at school, that the less 
cannot contain the greater. But, you see, having made 
the blunder. I must abide by it. I should break my heart 
if I did not see Marietta and Mr. Neville; I should lose 
the ornaments of my table if Ina and Esther were not 
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present ; and, as for the boys, I have been looking forward 
to their noise for the last fortnight. 

‘No, there is no alternative ; you must come, but it must 
be only to migrate further. What do you say? A picnic 
at Headington Castle ?—Plenty of space there; ghosts too 
— splendid sea-views, and woods close at hand. Ina and 
Agnes both sketch, don’t they? Best of all, a quiet corner 
in which you and I can have a ¢é/e-d-t#fe. Don’t make 
difficulties—there are none. I provide the means of transit ; 
it is only seven miles off. I have not been there for years, 
and I believe the road is insufferably bad, but jolting will 
be good for us; life grows too easy for old people like you 
and me when we always sit by our chimney fire. We shall 
have Charlotte and Edith Anson, too, and Henry, and the 
Rector. Having been in Spain, you will appreciate an od/a 
podrida ; it will be an easy way of showing them all atten- 
tions, which I feel bound to do. I don’t like the plan. I 
hate picnics. J would much rather have you alone in my 
own little den for a pleasant cose over the fire. But there 
are duties to society; I have the greatest possible idea 
of them. I look upon you in the society point of view 
now, and you must come. I promise you two things: first, 
that there shall not be fourteen veal pies, because I intend 
to take the commissariat department into my own hands, 
and to provide everything myself; next, that there shall be 
no need for sky-blue parasols to keep off the inevitable 
picnic deluge, because we will dine in one of the old empty 
rooms, and if the deluge should come, the young things 
shall play at hide-and-seek. I thought of music, but it 
won't do; unless—well! we won’t anticipate. I don’t know 
in the least how I am to get through the day, though my 
dear little simpering Marian turns to her husband and says, 
“Only think, Tom, won’t it be delicious?” But it is to 
be got through somehow; and you are to be there, and 
‘that’s true, and no mistake.” I enclose a slice of true love 
to be cut up and distributed. Send a piece to Marietta, 
and give her dear, excellent, stiff-cravated, donnish husband 
a taste. Don’t contradict me; I choose to call him a 
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.Don, and it disturbs my conviction of my own powers of 
discrimination to be told that he is not one. Yours very 
affectionately, C. B.’ 


Of course we must go, and I daresay it will be the best 
way of managing the affair. Headington, curiously enough, 
I have never seen, though people say that there is a good 
deal of interest about it. At any rate, it will give us shelter, 
and there are really lovely views near. I shall be very 
glad to have the pleasure for the boys, and especially as 
Frank Neville is here. Charlie wrote at the last moment 
to beg that he might bring him with him for a fortnight. 
They all came yesterday. The home is very merry, and 
Esther especially is half wild with glee. Agnes often creeps 
away to Marietta. I have given Esther a month’s holiday. 
Regular irregularity I find to be much more safe for all 
parties than an attempt at work which cannot be carried 
out. But I beg that there may be steady indoor employ- 
ment of some kind or another for an hour and a half every 
morning. I held a counsel with them all yesterday, and 
put it before them whether this would not be a wise 
plan, jeaving it to themselves to decide what they would 
do. I find that now they are so fast approaching years 
of so-called discretion, it is desirable to train them in the 
use of that valuable article, and help them to feel that they 
really do possess it. One is so apt to think that obedience 
to oneself is the great end of education, whereas it is only a 
means to a much a higher end—obedience to the supreme 
law of right, necessarily involving the principle of self- 
government, 

Frank Neville is really a charming boy—gentlemanlike 
and intelligent, and full of spirits—more like Hugh than 
Charlie; and yet he still holds to Charlie as his friend. 

I find I must keep a little watch upon Essie; her spirits 
are apt to run away with her. She delights in being with 
boys, and now and then she allows herself to go a little 
further than I like, in the way of noise and freedom. I 
don’t think Essie ever could or would be in any way fas? 
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—the thought of it would be odious to her; but she is 
likely to acquire rough awkward habits and ways and tones, 
which it will be a great trouble by-and-by to correct; and 
then will come fretting, and irritation, and coldness—one 
sees it perpetually. Mothers sow neglect, and then wonder 
that they reap disrespect and ill-temper. 

Hugh is vastly improved—much more steady and willing 
to work. He gives me less anxiety than Charlie, who, with 
his mental indolence and ultra-refinement of taste, is likely 
to become a mere selfish man of the world, unless he can 
soon be stirred up to some nobler ambition. One thing 
pleases me, though—he is so extremely attentive to his 
sisters. I hope that may be because, when they were very 
little children, the boys were never allowed to make the little 
girls wait upon them, but were compelled to be courteous 
to them, and to respect them, by never saying rude or 
improper things before them. I think I never in my life 
punished Hugh so severely as I did about four years ago, 
when I found he had been repeating some coarse school 
rhymes before Esther; I believe I made him heartily 
ashamed of it. 

June 20.—John Penrhyn came yesterday, and is to stay 
at Woodleigh, I believe, till Marietta and Mr. Neville go 
back to the north. I don’t quite like it, but, as I cannot 
prevent it, I must needs make the best of it. And I do 
not believe there is any fear of Ina’s losing her heart to him ; 
for again and again, from little things I see and hear, the 
suspicion arises that she is not heart-whole, and that there is 
something going on behind the scenes. It makes me very 
uncomfortable. Yesterday I was talking to Agnes about a 
little present she wants to make Marietta, and @ propos to 
it, she said, ‘Oh, mamma! have you seen the beautiful 
brooch which Lord Hopeton gave Ina on her birthday? 
She had lovely presents from every one, but I think that was 
the prettiest of all,’ 

I had seen some of the presents—a dressing-case from 
Mrs. Penrhyn, a book from Aunt Bessie, another book from 
Mrs. Huddersfield, a set of beautifully carved chessmen 
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from Lady Worthington, but I had not seen the brooch 
from Lord Hopeton. I changed the subject with Agnes ; 
but when I was alone with Ina I said carelessly, ‘My dear, 
you did not show me Lord Hopeton’s brooch the other day 
when I was looking at your presents. Agnes says it is the 
prettiest of all.’ 

‘Oh! did not I show it, mamma? I ’ There she 
stopped, and ran upstairs, and brought the brooch down—a 
very handsome one, gold, with a circle of emeralds. 

I admired it, but then I said, ‘I don’t think it was 
quite the thing to receive a present of this kind from a 
gentleman,’ 

She coloured a little, but answered lightly, ‘There was 
nothing in it, it was all public. Every one was giving me 
presents, and so Lord Hopeton asked if he might, and 
grandmamma did not object.’ 

‘I am afraid I should have objected,’ I said; ‘it seems 
to me rather taking a liberty.’ 

‘But when he asked first, surely that made all the differ- 
ence.’ 

‘Yes, it made a difference in a certain way. Still I should 
not have allowed it. You are not old friends; and, if you 
were, Lord Hopeton is not the kind of person : 

Ina interrupted me. ‘Oh! he is a mere nobody, so very 
dull. I couldn’t endure him, only he is so good-natured. 
But, indeed, I had no choice in the matter. The thing 
was arranged with grandmamma, and I had nothing to do 
but to say, “‘ Thank you.”’ 

I let the subject drop. That Ina accepted the brooch is 
her grandmother’s fault ; and I could be indignant with Mrs. 
Penrhyn, if it were not that it is just what I should have 
expected. 

Happily for John Penrhyn, he is just now not inclined 
to fall in love with Ina or with any one; his mind is full 
of India and his profession. He has taken a fancy to 
Charlie, and Charlie to him, and I can see that he is likely 
to get hold of Charlie’s real wishes better than any one— 
better even than Agnes, who worships her brother so much 
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that she spoils him. She was saying to me to-day that 
John Penrhyn pooh-poohs the army, and tells Charlie that 
he had far better try for the Indian Civil Service. Agnes 
would like him to take orders. I should like it too, if 
Charlie desired it himself; but, of all fatal mistakes, that 
of urging a young man to become a clergyman against his 
will is the most fatal. 

June 22.—After finishing the lessons this morning, I went 
over to Woodleigh to have an hour’s work and chat with 
Marietta. John and Mr. Neville were gone out, and little 
Cissy was asleep, so there was no fear of interruption, at 
least so we thought. Marietta began talking to me about 
Ina, saying very much what I had thought about her. 

‘She is not happy, and it makes me so sad,’ she said, 
in her earnest way, ‘and I do hate Mrs, Penrhyn. Ina 
never was right in the old days after she had been at 
Arling.’ 

‘Ina won’t be right,’ I said, ‘ till some one can make her 
open the windows of her heart, and be quite true and un- 
reserved. If any one can induce her to do this, you can.’ 

‘Oh!’—and Marietta shook her head—‘my spell is 
over. She fancies I shall tell my husband. She said so 
yesterday. As if—wasn’t it a horrid notion P—as if Edward 
would wish or care to know what was told me in confidence 
by another person. I have only to say to him, “I can’t 
tell you,” and then he never troubles himself again. But 
Ina won’t believe this. I could not love Edward, I could 
not respect him; and he could not respect me, if we did 
not trust each other.’ 

‘That perfect trust is not in Ina,’ I said, sorrowfully. 

‘But she can trust Miss Anson now,’ said Marietta, 
‘TI am not jealous, I love too well; and Ina was first with 
me years ago, and there are things past which one cannot 
forget, so that no one else can take her place; but I did 
think when she said yesterday that she had been writing 
a long note to Miss Anson, and that it was a pleasure to 
find some one who quite understood her, that it was strange 
in her to say it to me. Please don’t fancy I want to 
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complain or make much of it. But, you know, I came 
to Woodleigh expecting—well, it was foolish, I daresay— 
I am changed, everything changes—but I forgot that Ina 
could make new friends.’ Her eyes filled with tears. 

At that moment appeared Mr. Neville and John Penrhyn. 
Mr. Neville came up to Marietta and was going to speak, 
but he saw directly that something was amiss, and gently 
laying his hand upon her head, with a half caress, he hurried 
away and addressed himself to me. 

‘I have a message for you from Mrs. Bradshaw,’ he said ; 
‘I met her in the village. She is purveying for to-morrow 
and the picnic, and wants knives, forks, and spoons. I 
promised a carving-knife and two broken forks, but really 
there is not much else in the house: never was a place so 
miserably furnished with such things.’ 

‘A wonderful woman that!’ exclaimed John Penrhyn ; 
‘she seems to have come direct from the Fa/lais de la Verité. 
She told me plainly that I was one too many, and she had 
no place for me, and I half think she meant it.’ 

‘Of course she did,’ I said; ‘Mrs. Bradshaw always says 
what she means.’ 

‘The advantage of which is, I suppose,’ continued John, 
‘that she keeps a clear conscience, and yet conceals her 
real meaning just as much as if she spoke falsehoods,’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Marietta. 

‘Only,’ replied John, laughing, ‘that in this world, truth 
being so rare, no one interprets his neighbour’s words ac- 
cording to their literal meaning ; and so truth, after all, does 
the work of falsehood. When Mrs. Bradshaw tells me I am 
one too many, I take it as a flattering acknowledgment that 
she is delighted to see me. Ordinarily, you know, a person 
would not say such a thing If it was meant.’ 

‘That Miss Anson—Charlotte Anson they call her’—~ 
said Mr. Neville, ‘is somewhat in Mis. Bradshaw’s line, 
I imagine, to judge from her jacket.’ 

‘Strong-minded ?’ inquired John. 

“Now, I won’t allow that,’ I said. ‘ Marietta, I appeal 
to you: Mrs. Bradshaw is not strong-minded.’ 
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‘Well, no; Edward, you must not say naughty things. 
Mrs. Bradshaw has been always so excessively kind to me.’ 

‘Very kind, and very odd,’ said Mr. Neville. 

‘Odd—so far as that there are very few people half as 
good, or half as pleasant,’ I replied; ‘and if Miss Anson 
resembles her, I shall like her immensely.’ 

‘But Miss Anson does not resemble her,’ said John. 
‘Mrs. Bradshaw is a tall, rather large ; 

I interrupted him. ‘I don’t like my friend’s portrait 
drawn by a sign-painter: take Miss Anson instead.’ 

‘Impossible! I only saw her for a moment just now, as 
we came in at the gate.’ 

‘What ! is she coming here ?’ exclaimed Marietta, starting 
up. ‘It is just luncheon time.’ 

‘And we have only provisions in the house for small 
appetites,’ said Mr. Neville, ‘and Miss Anson looks as if 
she could—~Marietta, why do you stop me?’ 

‘Share a goose with you, and regret that there was 
scarcely enough for two,’ said John. ‘A genuine daughter 
of Britannia.’ 

‘But is she really coming ?’ inquired Marietta in alarm. 

‘You dear, little, anxious housekeeper !’ said Mr. Neville ; 
‘no, she is not coming, at least not just now. I left her at 
the gate with Henry Anson and Ina; and she is gone off 
now down the village, to find Mrs. Bradshaw, and promise 
more knives and forks.’ 

‘Then ts Mr. Anson coming?’ 

‘No, no one: don’t distress yourself. Ina asked them 
both to have luncheon with you,’ he added, turning to me. 

‘Then you must go back!’ exclaimed Marietta. ‘How 
excessively provoking! ‘This is almost the first day we have 
caught you.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should go back,’ said Mr. Neville. 
‘They seem to me very decorous, proper behaved young 
people, and Miss Anson must be quite old enough for a 
chaperone.’ 

‘Eight-and-twenty, and I take the consequences,’ said 
John, ‘as a friend’s governess stated in the last census,’ 
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‘ Eight-and-twenty or not,’ I observed, ‘it is scarcely civil 
to have luncheon with you, when I have friends at my own 
house.’ 

‘I would not answer for it that they will be there,’ said 
Mr. Neville. ‘I heard Ina ask them, but there was a 
demur, and then Miss Anson went off. Suppose we send 
a message over to the cottage to inquire into the luncheon 
programme.’ 

The message was sent, and the answer came back ; ‘ Miss 
Anson might, perhaps, have luncheon at the cottage, but it 
was uncertain.’ 

‘And not a word about Henry Anson,’ observed Mr. 
Neville ; ‘so you need have no conscience scruples ; and 1t 
is a very good thing to accustom Ina to do the honours.’ 

‘She understands that by instinct,’ I heard John Penrhyn 
say to Marietta in a half aside. He had a curious smile 
upon his face, and I could not feel thoroughly sure that he 
meant it as a compliment. 

We had a very pleasant merry luncheon, Marietta giving 
us some of her experiences of the north. She is so struck 
with the independent roughness of the people—such a con- 
trast to her early Italian associations. John has never been 
in the north since his uncle’s death. He had a cordial 
invitation to Chilhurst now, which, however, he only half 
accepted ; for he is to be called to the Bar almost imme- 
diately, and then his destination will be India. He speaks 
cheerfully and hopefully of his prospects. One could never 
imagine that he had had such a great disappointment in life, 
much less that Mr. Neville had been, in a certain sense, 
a successful rival They are both of them essentially 
generous-minded. 

I went home about four, Marietta with me: we were to 
walk into Westford in the evening. We left Vea%dleigh by 
the avenue and the lodge, which I never pass without re- 
calling Mr. Randolph’s awful accident. Marietta is bent 
upon buying back Woodleigh and coming here regularly in 
the summer, and she is already looking at everything with 
an eye to the possible future. To-day she went off into 
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an exuberant outburst of prospective delight—exhausted 
natural epithets, and coined unnatural ones; for whenever 
she is very much excited, she forgets her English, most fluent 
and perfect though it is generally: but the sight of the lodge 
at the end of the avenue recalled the trials of the past, and 
with a sudden change of tone, which at the instant quite 
startled me, she was in the depths of sorrowful reminiscences 
of her uncle, and those sad hours of watching, and of her 
aunt, and the Spanish journey, and Mrs. Randolph’s last 
years of suffering. As we came @n sight of the lodge gate 
our thoughts were diverted into a new channel, for Cissy 
and her nurse, Sarah, were standing there. I thought the 
nurse was talking with some one, and when we drew nearer 
I saw it was Mr. L’Estrange. He had been at Woodleigh 
more than once since that first meeting on the shore, and 
has, I am sure, tried hard to 1espond to Marietta’s first 
advanccs, and put their intercourse upon its old footing ; 
but it cannot be. He is still constrained, and Marietta 
cannot but see it. To-day he did not see us coming—he 
was so engrossed with the child, who is quite devoted to 
him. The nurse put her down to walk, and the little thing 
toddled up to him without the slightest shyness, and then 
he took her up, and sitting down on the bank, began to 
talk to her. We stopped and watched them for a few 
minutes. Presently the Rector spoke to Sarah, and I 
thought he took something out of his pocket, and there 
was a little fuss, in some way connected with Cissy, but I 
could not see what it was; and as we drew nearer, and the 
Rector glanced round and saw us, he almost tossed the 
child to the nurse, and walked away. 

Sarah brought Cissy to us. The little creature looked 
quite excited, and pointed to a small velvet bag which was 
hung round her neck. 

‘Mr. L’Estrange gave it her, ma’am,’ said Sarah; ‘but he 
told me I was on no account to let her look into it, unless 
you were by.’ 

Marietta was going to open it directly, but I prevented 


her. 
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‘Suppose we take Cissy with us to the cottage,’ I said. 
‘hen we will see what there is in the wonderful bag.’ 

Sarah, I could perceive, was greatly disappointed ; but 
Marietta, who is extremely quick at accepting a hint, agreed 
directly, and we led Cissy away, highly delighted at having 
to walk between Mamma and Auntie, as she calls me. 

‘It may be as well to look into the bag before we go into 
the house,’ I said, as we entered the cottage garden. ‘The 
Rector evidently desires to be mysterious, though he 
blundered, as no one but,himself could have blundered, by 
letting Sarah into his secret, supposing it to be one.’ 

Cissy opened her large eyes to their widest extent, in ex- 
pectation ; but the bag contained only a little sealed card- 
box, on the outside of which was written—‘ Zor Cecil Mari- 
etta Neville, on her eighteenth birthday.’ 

‘It must be a locket!’ exclaimed Marietta, hastily open- 
ing the box. 

‘It is re diamond star,’ I said, as she took out the wool 
in which the ornament was wrapped. ‘Do you remember 
the scene in Cairn’s shop? He bought it then, I know.’ 

Marietta started. ‘Impossible! Cairn never told me! 
and—why P : 

She stopped and coloured. 

‘Dear child,’ I said, ‘you, of all persons, are the last who 
need ask why? Accept the fact that he loved you, and give 
him gratitude and friendship in return.’ 

‘And can you think,’ exclaimed Marietta, passionately, 
‘that I don’t give them to him? Oh! if he but“could tell!’ 
and she clasped her hands earnestly. ‘ Next to Edward, there 
is not the man on earth I care for as I do forhim. But 
gratitude! it is such a poor return for love.’ 

‘Yes, very poor; but friendship is not—at least, not such 
friendship as yours. Don’t draw back from him, Marietta.’ 

‘That is what Edward says,’ she replied; ‘but I feel as 
if it must be a mockery to show him kindness which he 
cannot value.’ 

‘But which he will value infinitely by-and-by. The pain 
will lessen in time. And remember he is very lonely.’ 
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‘Don’t think I need to be reminded of it,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘I think of it only too often, and now it makes me miserable.’ 

She paused; we were entering the house, 

‘Which way did he go?’ she said. 

‘Towards the school, I think he turned in there.’ 

‘Then Cissy shall go with me to thank him;’ and she 
caught the child up, and hurried down the garden. 

I tried to stop her, for it was too much for her to carry 
such a burden; but she would not listen. I watched her 
till she was out of sight, and then I went into the house. 

The first sight that greeted me in the drawing-room was 
Ina, with a portfolio of photographs and drawings, which 
she was exhibiting to Mr. Anson and his cousin Charlotte. 
Agnes and Essie were also in the room, at another table: 
they were the first to see me. 

Miss Anson came forward and made an apology, in a very 
pleasant way, for having taken possession of my house in my 
absence. Henry shook hands with the cordiality of an old 
friend, and said, how delightful it was to be carried back to 
his foreign tour. Ina asked me some question in a perfectly 
simple unconstrained way. 

I sat down and turned over the photographs with them, 
and we talked a good deal, and Miss Anson made herself 
extremely agreeable ; so much so, that I quite forgot how 
time was running on, till we heard the five o’clock bell, which 
rings when the village school is over, and then Miss Anson 
started up, declaring that we were perfect murderers of time ; 
we were so very pleasant that the afternoon was gone before 
it had begun. She had a hundred things to do, and only 
time for fifty. 

‘Then you won’t walk into Westford with us?’ said Ina. 

‘No, not to-day, thank you; but we shall meet to- 
morrow. Mrs. Anstruther, you won’t mind my driving 
Ina over to Headington in the pony-chaise? I have 
settled with Mrs. Bradshaw that it is so to be, if you don’t 
object.’ 

‘A pony warranted to stand from sunrise to sunset,’ said 
Henry Anson. 
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‘Just what we don’t want it to do,’ exclaimed Ina. ‘You 
won't be afraid ?’ and she turned to me. 

‘If Lady Anson is not, I suppose I need not be,’ I replied. 

Miss Anson renewed her assurances that the creature was 
the quietest of the quiet, and that she was an experienced 
charioteer ; and a little more conversation passed about the 
hour of meeting, and the cousins departed just as Marietta 
came back from her interview with Mr. L’Estrange. 

She looked very happy, and yet rather grave. I could ask 
her no questions, We walked into Westford. Conversation 
was carried on about ordinary matters till, as we were re- 
turning home, Agnes carried off Marietta, and I found my- 
self alone with Ina. Then I asked how it was that Miss 
Anson and her brother were so domesticated at the cottage. 

‘They had luncheon there,’ was the answer. 

‘But you said nothing about Mr. Anson when you scent 
back your message to me,’ I replied. 

‘Did I not? Oh! I remember; I was uncertain about 
them both. Was it wrong? I am extremely sorry.’ 

Ina’s tone was rather proud. 

‘There is not much to be sorry about,’ was my reply; 
‘only, if you had said that, perhaps, both Mr. and Miss 
Anson might stay to luncheon, I should have understood, 
and should have come back.’ 

‘Rut that would have been a thousand pities. You know, 
there could be no harm in their just having luncheon with us.’ 

‘Not the shadow of harm, dear child, but I should have 
preferred being at home.’ 

That was all that passed, but it left an uncomfortable 
impression on my mind, not quite effaced even by the smile 
on Marietta’s loving true face, as she said to me when we 
parted, ‘I took Cissy to the Rector, and made her kiss him, 
and say, “Thank you, I love you very much ;” and then I 
told him that I should teach my child to treasure his present, 
not ohly from old reminiscences and his great and rare kind- 
ness, but from the feeling that he was one of the very dearest 
friends I possessed.’ Marietta’s voice trembled a little as she 
added, ‘ When I said this, his eyes actually glistened—and 
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he muttered, in a low tone, “I was afraid you might refuse 
it. God bless you for accepting it!” And then we grasped 
each other’s hands, so long that I felt almost ashamed ; and 
now we are dear friends for ever.’ 

‘Yes, for ever,’ I said, earnestly, ‘in the world where there 
will be no barriers to love.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


June 23.—How one repeats again and again, ‘Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth!’ yet never realis- 
ing what the words mean. 

Yesterday we had the picnic at Headington—all seemed 
bright and prosperous. The party met at Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s, just those whom she had named—the Ansons, Mr. 
L’Estrange, the Woodleigh party, and ourselves. Ina was in 
remarkably good spirits. Miss Anson called for her in the 
pony-chaise, and they drove off together. When we reached 
Beechwood I found that the pony was pronounced rather 
too much for Miss Anson, and that a proposition had been 
made for Mr. Anson to drive, and for his cousin to take 
the back seat. It would have been awkward for me to 
interfere and prevent it; but I had the faintest possible 
suspicion that there was a little purpose in it. I did not 
suspect Ina, but I] did suspect Charlotte Anson; for I 
noticed a meaning smile pass over her face when Henry 
Anson assisted her to mount into the back seat—a smile 
which seemed to say, ‘I have been successful.’ She is a 
very good-natured, merry-hearted woman—I really can’t 
call her a girl ; and I fancy from what I have heard of her 
that, when she is not occupied with her own flirtations, she 
is with those of other people. Nota good friend for Ina! 
and I felt this still more as the day wore on. 

The drive to Headington was lovely, through wooded 
lanes leading near the coast, so as to give us perpetual 
peeps of the sea. But the lanes were very narrew and 
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extremely rough. The large carriages would have been 
in an awkward predicament if we had met any waggons 
or carts. We drove but slowly, and the pony-chaise had 
the opportunity of getting on a good way before us, John 
Penrhyn and Colonel Bradshaw were on horseback, the 
boys on ponies. They all took a short cut. The rest of 
us disposed of ourselves, ad /bitum, in the old-fashioned 
barouches, which are still used in this part of the world. 
Marietta took the Rector with her, and was very kind to 
him; I fear her sweet words and sweeter looks ate torture 
to him still, and yet he can never resist them. 

Headington is a grand old castle. I had no idea before 
how grand. It stands on a high cliff, looking over the sea, 
the walls and the rock forming one foundation; the sweep 
of a fine bay backed by wooded hills is to be seen on the 
right ; to the left, and immediately behind, the ground rises 
still higher than the castle, so that, for purposes of defence, 
I suppose, it must now be nearly useless. Agnes was de- 
lighted with the prospect of a sketch—for she has a decided 
taste for drawing—and arranged with Edith Anson, the 
moment they arrived, to go in search of the best point of 
view ; the boys, and Essie, and Marian Bradshaw, with her 
two little girls, rushed away on an exploring expedition. 
As for every one else, I don’t know what he, she, or it did ; 
for my mind had two occupations—one, that of helping 
Mrs. Bradshaw to give orders for dinner; and the other, 
that of speculating what had become of Ina—for she was 
not to be seen. The pony-chaise, we were told by the 
porter, had arrived with a gentleman and two ladies, but 
we looked about for them in vain. 

The interior of the castle has been, in cases of emergency, 
used for barracks, and in one of the barrack-rooms we were 
to dine. It was a large dismantled dreary-looking place, 
but it was all the better for that; it gave the gentlemen 
something to do to put it in order, and they were sent 
about in every direction to provide chairs and tables, and 
were made to unpack the baskets, and, in fact, do a large 
portion of the domestic work ; and very amusing it was to 
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watch how their different characters came out under this 
new phase of employment ;—John Penrhyn, full of life and 
eagerness, Carrying all before him, turning misadventures 
into jokes, and startling the Rector at every turn by some 
absurd exaggeration, and making him, I am sure, seriously 
doubt whether it could be right to laugh so much; Mr. 
Neville, doing no great amount of work, but with his keen 
satire urging John on whilst keeping a perfectly grave 
countenance himself; and the Colonel, with his military 
precision and matter-of-factness, really doing his own share 
of business, and taking half that of every one else. 

‘He is the only one of them all who has both his feet 
planted on mother earth,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw; ‘and at a 
picnic, or in life, which, after all, is but a large kind of 
picnic, I am not sure whether that is not more useful than, 
like other people, having one foot in the moon, What is 
the Rector about? actually going to dress the salad. My 
dear Mr. L’Estrange, excuse me. I have a special gift for 
salad. I will see to that myself. My dear,’ and she turned 
to me, ‘I must not sit in the corner and talk to you any 
more, or we shall all be poisoned.’ 

And off went Mrs. Bradshaw ; and I took the opportunity 
of mounting the castle steps to the keep, to determine for 
myself what had become of Ina. On the summit of the 
castle I found the exploring party, who informed me they 
had seen all that was to be seen—a curious old chapel or 
crypt lately excavated, and a dark cell, said to have been 
used for prisoners sentenced to execution; and now they 
were impatient for dinner. Marian Bradshaw looked tired, 
and was vexed, I could see, at having been left by Miss 
Anson, whom she considered her particular friend. We 
went together to the edge of the castle wall, and looked 
down, hoping to see Miss Anson. 

‘There she is,’ said Marian, pointing to a figure seated 
on the turf far below. ‘Just by the bush. Don’t you tee? 
And there is Ina standing by the wall,’ 

There were two figures certainly ; and, though I was not 
intimately acquainted with Miss Anson’s dress, I could not 
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mistake her tall gaunt figure. Henry Anson was not with 
them. ‘I shall run down to them,’ said Marian, with childish 
eagerness ; ‘they won’t know that dinner is ready.’ 

Hugh offered to go; but Marian had forgotten her 
fatigue and ran off, and the boys, fancying there was some 
new excitement, followed her. So I was left alone. I don’t 
know how long IJ sat there. My eyes travelled over the 
beautiful bay, and my thoughts travelled with them. The 
sea was a sapphire blue, clear and sparkling ; and the waves, 
curled by the breeze, flashed in the sunshine with a joyous 
life, as I watched them. They seemed to infuse into me 
something of their own buoyancy. The burden of petty 
cares passed from me. I felt light-hearted, trusting, hopeful. 
From the sea I turned to the land. A road ran round 
the bay; I could trace it for at least a mile. A man on 
horseback was coming towards the castle, riding very quickly 
——so quickly that, for a moment, I thought his horse must be 
running away. But that was not so, he had full command 
of the animal, only I supposed he was enjoying a gallop on 
the level road. 

Just then Hugh came panting up the steps. They had 
found Ina, and every one, and dinner was quite ready ; and 
I must, please, go down directly. 

‘Yes, in one minute;’ and I stood still by the battle- 
ment. Hugh came to my side. 

‘He rides fast, doesn’t he, Hugh P’ I said. 

‘Sir John would be very angry if he saw him,’ said Hugh. 

‘Sir John! my dear boy, what do you mean?’ 

‘It is Sir John’s bay,’ replied Hugh, who has become 
slightly conceited lately as to his horse-acquaintanceships. 

‘Why, Hugh, how absurd!’ I said. ‘It is impossible 
for you to know a horse at this distance,’ 

‘But it is the bay,’ repeated Hugh. He went near the 
edge of the battlement and leaned over; ‘and it is Sir 
John’s groom, too.’ 

I stepped forward, but by this time the man, whoever he 
might be, had reached the little village which clusters round 
the castle, and the cottages hid him from our sight. 
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Hugh ran down the castle steps. I went after him 
slowly, thinking how glad I was that I had neither grooms 
nor horses to be anxious about. 

There was a general outcry when I appeared in the 
dining-room. For courtesy sake, they had not liked to 
begin dinner without me, and they were all starving. 
Where had I been? what had I been doing ? 

‘Looking for you, Ina,’ I said, ‘ part of the time.’ 

‘Really!’ Ina looked up in surprise. ‘I was in sight 
nearly the whole time. Miss Anson and I chose to sit on 
the turf outside, instead of scrambling over the wall.’ 

‘And Harry,’ began Miss Anson—but what Harry did 
was not told, for at that instant a little girl—the porter’s 
child—ran into the room, exclaiming, ‘If you please, is 
Mr. Anson here? He is wanted.’ 

Every one turned round startled. Henry jumped up from 
his seat. ‘Wanted! what for? what is the matter?’ Sir 
John’s groom was standing in the doorway, he was pale, 
almost scared. Henry Anson caught him by the arm. 
‘Speak ! what is it? my father?’ 

‘Sir John has had a fit, sir, a bad one.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ asked Harry, in a sepulchral voice, which 
seemed to echo through the silence of the party. 

‘He breathes, sir, but he is not conscious.’ 

There were some moments of complete bewilderment. I 
scarcely remember what passed; I only know that the poor 
young man was off before any of us, except Mr. Neville, 
could recover ourselves sufficiently to speak; and that a 
carriage was ordered to be got ready immediately to take 
Edith Anson and her cousin home. After that we all sat 
quite still and looked at one another for some seconds, till 
the boys clattered their knives and forks against their plates, 
and then Mrs. Bradshaw said we must eat our dinner; and 
the Colonel poured out a glass of wine for Edith Anson, and 
Charlotte made her drink it and take a biscuit; and after 
that we all did as we were told and tried to eat, till the 
carriage was announced; when the Rector and I went out 
and put the two girls into it, and the Rector insisted upon 
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going with them; and I shrank back with a feeling of self- 
reproach for my seeming cold-heartedness, but with the 
conviction that any attentions coming from me would be 
unacceptable to Lady Anson. 

And that was the end of our picnic! and yet not quite 
the end; for Ina was a good deal upset by the sudden 
shock, and instead of going round by the Manor to inquire 
for Sir John, as I had determined upon doing, I was obliged 
to take her home at once. 

A note came for her in the evening, which she read out. 
It merely said, ‘He is better for the moment; but the doctors 
tell us that it is only a question of time. My dearest, you 
will pray for me and for us all.’ I was surprised at this 
expression of feeling and affection from Charlotte Anson, 
but Ina says she has a very warm heart. 

June 30.—Sir John lingers. The doctors even say that 
he may recover to a certain extent, though he can never 
again be what he was before. My own affairs have been 
sufficiently pressing to put the thought of those of my 
neighbours comparatively out of my mind. Charlie and 
Agnes have laid their two young heads together, and, aided 
and abetted by John Penrhyn, have come to me with an 
urgent request that Charlie should at once try for the Indian 
Civil service. John proposes that he should for a time share 
a lodging with him in London, and study with a special tutor. 
Agnes—who, though she dreads India, has a still greater 
dread of the army—thinks that to be with Mr. Penrhyn 
must at once make the plan safe and easy; and I see that 
it is just that which may make it unsafe and uneasy. Afterall, 
though John is apparently steady now, I can’t forget that he 
has been the reverse ; and, even if it were not so, I am quite 
sure my husband would have objected, simply because he is 
Jobn Penrhyn. If I could think of any other plan I should 
be vastly relieved, but there are difficulties every way. I 
thought of them all day yesterday, and should probably have 
continued to think all day to-day, if Thad not had another 
subject presented to me. 

These was a letter from Mrs. Penrhyn to myself this 
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morning, and another, crested and coroneted, for Ina, whose 
cheek flushed, as she carried it off to read in her own room. 
I opened mine on the spot. 

‘ARLING, June 23. 

‘My DEAR Mrs. ANSTRUTHER,—I could have wished that 
my present communication were to be made face to face. 
There are things which are so much better said in conversa- 
tion than by writing ; and we have, unfortunately, been such 
strangers to each other—though without any desire or inten- 
tion on my part—that I fear you may not so entirely com- 
prehend all that has taken place with regard to my dear Ina, 
as at once to recognise the leading of Providence in the 
circumstances which have brought about a proposal of 
marriage from Lord Hopeton. 

‘Rank and wealth are, as we both know and own, merely 
sublunary advantages. ‘They cannot for a moment be put 
in competition with the higher qualities of heart and intellect. 
And I confess that, looking at Lord Hopeton with a criticis- 
ing eye, I cannot help perceiving that he is not in all respects 
the husband I should desire for my precious grandchild. I 
fear he has not always been as steady as he ought to have 
been. But this is the case with so many young men who 
afterwards turn out well, that I do not feel we ought to Ict 
it weigh in the balance against present good conduct and an 
undoubted reciprocal affection. Upon the latter point, I 
have no doubt. My dear Ina, though perfectly simple and 
retiring, could not, whilst she was here, conceal her feelings 
from an eye sharpened by affection. She will doubtless have 
shown you the beautiful brooch given by Lord Hopeton on 
her birthday, and received by her with a pleasure so mani- 
fest that it would alone have emboldened the young man to 
make his proposal. He spoke to me himself yesterday, and 
I gave him the encouragement which I deemed his due, by 
informing him that I had no reason to believe that Ina’s 
affections were otherwise engaged. Upon the strength of 
this assurance he told me that he should immediately write. 
I do not of course know what he intends to say, but I send 
these few lines in order to satisfy you that on my part there 
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will be no objection to the offer. As for dear Lady Worth- 
ington, she was so fascinated with my sweet Ina that I am 
certain nothing would delight her more than to receive the 
dear child as her daughter, and Lord Worthington is entirely 
of the same mind. So that, as far as we—the elders of the 
two families—are concerned, the affair may, I imagine, be 
considered settled. I really congratulate you upon such a 
happy termination to the onerous charge which you under- 
took when you married. Pray give my affectionate remem- 
brances to your own children, and accept my best wishes 
for their welfare and for your own. Tver, my dear Mrs, 
Anstruther, very sincerely yours, M, PENRHYN.’ 


Could anything be more comfortably settled? My obli- 
gations to Mis. Penrhynare untold! But I sent for Ina. 
She had had full time to study her coroneted despatch. She 
came to me immediately, greatly agitated. I showed her 
her grandmammma’s handwriting, and said—‘ My dear 
child, you know the contents of this letter.’ 

She hesitated and drew forth her own. 

‘That is from Lord Hopeton,’ I said. 

‘Yes, dear mamma: please read it.’ 

She leaned over my chair, partly, I think, to hide her 
face. 

The letter was rambling and awkward, but through the 
intricacy of the sentences I gathered the usual declaration 
of devoted affection, accompanied by the assertion that the 
proposal had the full consent of the heads of the families 
on both sides: and an expression of great confidence in 
Ina’s feeling, founded upon the happy intercourse of the last 
few weeks, and especially upon her acceptance of the brooch 
which Lord Hopeton had ventured to offer. 

There really was no fault to find with the letter. The 
poor young man was evidently much perplexed, and his 
grammar was occasionally at fault; but a man in love is 
not to be expected to consider the exact relation between 
nominative cases and verbs; and the letter was honest and 
outspoken and humble. It gave me a better opinion of 
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Lord Hopeton than I had entertained before, and I turned 
to Ina with great anxiety to see what effect it had upon her. 
‘Well! dear child,’ I said; and I took her hand fondly. 

She knelt down by my side. ‘You don’t think I could 
say, yes?’ 

‘I think you are expected to say it,’ I replied. ‘ Listen 
to what your grandmamma says ;’ and I read out the greater 
part of Mrs. Penrhyn’s letter. 

Ina heard it impatiently. ‘Grandmamma has no right to 
say what she does!’ she exclaimed. ‘I don’t understand. 
“ Undoubted mutual affection!” There is no mutual affec- 
tion. It is as much as to say that I put myself forward, and 
showed it. It is a mistake, a great mistake.’ 

‘But the brooch was no mistake, Ina,’ I said. 

She coloured deeply. ‘It was all nonsense. If you had 
been there I should have told you it meant nothing. You 
cannot really wish me to marry Lord Hopeton?’ 

‘No, indeed, my child; God forbid, if he is such as I 
believe him to be. But you must have given him en- 
couragement.’ 

‘I danced with him, and talked with him,’ was the reply. 
‘I could not help it.’ 

‘And with him more than with any one else?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps so, a little, sometimes.’ 

‘And why, my love, if you did not like his attention ?’ 

‘Oh!—if you had only been there! Indeed, I could not 
help it. And you know at last I came away because I did 
not wish to be obliged to stay at Worthington.’ 

‘Your grandmamma will be very much vexed, and I am 
afraid very much surprised,’ I said; ‘but of course there is 
only one answer to be given.’ 

‘Only one! yet ? Ina paused. I could not at all 
understand the expression of her face. It was unhappy 
and perplexed. 

‘You will find it difficult to write an answer,’ I continued, 
thinking it was that which distressed her. ‘ But, my love, if 
you will take my advice, you will not think too much about 
it, Whatever comes to your mind most naturally and simply 
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will be the best. And you must, in a certain sense, feel 
grateful to Lord Hopeton, and that feeling will help you.’ 

‘It is not gratitude I feel,’ said Ina, proudly. ‘I could 
feel grateful if 1 respected him ; but I don’t respect him.’ 

‘I can sympathise with you there,’ I said: ‘and yet, I 
suppose there always is something to be grateful for in the 
offer of a man’s affection, let him be who or what he may. 
At any rate, you will be pained at being obliged to give him 
pain, especially when he is so little prepared for it,’ 

I was looking at Ina as I spoke, and she turned away as 
though she could not bear my glance. 

I put my arm round her and drew her towards me. 

‘There is something behind, something that makes you un- 
happy, that I can’t understand, my darling: let me know it.’ 

Ina burst into tears. ‘Oh, if I might but tell you!’ she 
faltered. ‘You would forgive, no one else would. But you 
must not ask me.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, I must,’ I said. ‘These are no childish 
matters. You must tell me, Ina. You are bound to do so.’ 

‘Oh no! Iam not. I ought not to have said so much. 
But I am so afraid of grandmamma’s anger. And she has 
set her heart upon this, and it cannot be.’ 

‘Did she talk to you about it?’ 

‘Yes, in a kind of way, a hinting way, at first, which I 
could not help understanding ; and at last : 

‘At last she spoke openly ?’ 

‘Yes—that is not quite: but, I would never have taken 
the brooch if she had not insisted upon it.’ 

‘It was more, then, than a birthday present,’ I said, 
gravely. 

‘It was given me on my birthday, with all the other pre- 
sents. And no one knew there was any meaning in it.’ 

‘But there was a meaning. I do entreat you, dearest, to 
be quite open and clear. It will be impossible for me to 
advire you if you are not.’ 

‘Lord Hopeton had a meaning. Grandmamma told me 
he had.’ 

‘And she urged your accepting the brooch ?’ 
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‘Yes. She told me that it would make her so happy if I 
were to like him; and that if I took it I should give Lady 
Worthington pleasure ; and that he had been so very anxious 
to be allowed to offer it. And then—oh, mamma, I have 
been very wrong !’ 

And again there came a burst of tears, showing even more 
self-reproach than it seemed to me the occasion demanded. 
My own indignation was concentrated on Mrs. Penrhyn. 

‘So far as I can understand it has been an unfortunate 
and wrong affair,’ I said; ‘and doubtless, darling, you have 
been to blame in being led weakly. Now you must bear 
the pain of a true avowal; but when you have made it, 
neither your grandmamma nor any one else will have a 
right to say anything more upon the subject.’ 

Still Ina’s tears fell. I really found it impossible to com- 
fort her. Whether it was moral cowardice, or an exaggerated 
self-reproach, which occasioned such an outburst of sorrow, 
I could not tell then, and I have not been able to determine 
since. She became calmer after a time, and I made her give 
me the history in detail of all that had gone on at Arling, 
and I came to the conclusion that Lord Hopeton had been 
treated very badly, and that he would have full right to 
complain of Ina’s refusal. But the exact extent of her own 
complicity in the affair it was impossible to make out. If I 
hinted that Mrs. Penrhyn had been to blame in urging her 
to encourage Lord Hopeton, I was assured that it was her 
own doing, that she had been weak, deceitful, infinitely 
worse than I could in the least imagine her to be. But if 
I sympathised with this self-accusation, and took for granted 
that it was sincere, I was met with the excuse that it would 
have been impossible to have acted differently, because Mrs. 
Penrhyn was so bent upon the marriage that she was con- 
tinually throwing them together, and compelling Ina to say 
and do things which in her heart she shrank from. The 
whole affair vexed me terribly. It made me feel so deeply the 
trouble which this poor child is likely to bring upon herself 
and others from moral cowardice and weakness. She has 
written her answer to Lord Hopeton—a simple, straight- 
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forward, but courteous and grateful refusal—such as I should 
have expected from her. I do not think it could have been 
better—supposing, that 1s, she has in no way misled him. 
But if, as I very much fear, she has encouraged him, from 
vanity or from any other motive, he will have good reason 
to find fault with it. Expression of feeling there was none, 
except that she much regretted being compelled to say any- 
thing which might give him pain. 

She asked me what she must do about the brooch. 
Must she keep it? It would be such a relief to return it, 
only she was afraid he would be offended. 

Of course he would be offended, I said; there had been 
no question of any regular understanding or engagement, 
which would have made it a matter of propriety to return 
the present when the agreement was broken. She had 
voluntarily placed herself in an untrue position, and she 
must accept the consequences, however humiliating. The 
brooch would always remind her that she had behaved un- 
fairly to an honourable-——’ 

I was interrupted. ‘Not exactly honourable, mamma; 
that is, he was honourable to me, but people don’t think 
him honourable; they don’t respect him.’ 

‘But, Ina, what Lord Hopeton was to you Is the impor- 
tant point, and it certainly seems to me that he has acted 
perfectly well—openly to your friends and his own, and most 
fairly to yourself.’ 

Ina was silent for several seconds. I thought once she 
was going to say something upon an impulse. She began, 
checked herself, and turned away. Since then the subject 
has not again been mentioned; but there is a cloud over 
her which nothing seems to dispel. She has written to her 
grandmamma, but what she has said I don’t know, In her 
place, I should not like to look forward to the answer, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


July 4.—Marietta has been here with ar entreaty that I 
would allow Agnes to go back with her to Chilhurst. I have 
felt for some time that the invitation was impending, It has 
been hinted at frequently, but I have always tried to put it 
aside ;—selfishly, I am afraid. I cannot bear to think of 
parting with my darling, and I fancy that she will not get on 
happily away from me. She will need a mother-confessor, 
I could not bring myself to say ‘yes,’ immediately, though 
in my own heart I knew I should be obliged to do so even- 
tually. I asked for time to consider, and I have been con- 
sidering ; and the more I consider the more I certainly see 
the reasonableness of what Mrs. Bradshaw suggested the 
other day. Agnes must learn to run alone, and I must learn 
to trust her, Mrs. Bradshaw happened to be at Woodleigh 
when I went there this afternoon to give the result of my 
cogitations. The Colonel was with her. He had most 
kindly come over on purpose to talk to John Penrhyn about 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service ; for I have told 
John that 1 could give no answer to the proposition about 
Charlie till I knew what the expenses of the preparatory study 
were likely to be, and what would be my boy’s chance of suc- 
cess. Marian Bradshaw, it seems, has had two cousins who 
have passed successfully, and her husband knows all about 
it; but did not tell me much, seeming to think that I could 
not be a judge in the matter. Mrs. Bradshaw commented 
upon this, when we were afterwards alone. ‘ My dear, that is 
the consequence of marrying a silly wife. She is taken as a 
standard. Myson never supposes any woman can under- 
stand anything, because his wife can’t. I don’t attempt to 
enlighten him. It would only wound his pride to think he 
had made choice of a doll when he might have had a sensible 
human being. And you know there are some men who hug 
their pride as children hug bits of flannel, It soothes and 
sends them to sleep.’ 

0 
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‘Colonel Bradshaw must forget his mother, if he thinks 
all women are fools,’ I said. 

‘Oh no; but then she is his mother, his Cause—if one may 
so say—the fountain of his own superiority, and so put out of 
the category of womankind generally. An excellent man is 
my son! Very humble, in his own peculiar way. He calls 
himself a “ miserable sinner” every Sunday, and says it in all 
sincerity. But he has a profound appreciation of everything 
which belongs to himself. However, that is neither here nor 
there. Tell me about Agnes; when is she going?’ 

‘I have scarcely thought of that?’ I said. ‘I have only 
just made up my mind that she js to go at all.’ 

‘But you have done so. Therefore the sooner the better. 
The child looks moonstruck.’ 

‘What do you mean? She is just what she always has 
been.’ 

‘Only in process of being fossilised. That, you know, 
is the condition of us all ultimately. We must, sooner or 
later—if we live long enough—become moral fossils ;— 
tempers, principles, virtues, vices, becoming petrified and un- 
changeable. But it is undesirable to begin the condensing 
process too early, or the formation will be imperfect.’ 

‘I don’t like your theory,’ I said. ‘I choose to believe 
in a condition of continual progress and improvement.’ 

‘Believe what you like. There is no harm in theory, so 
long as you don’t shut your eyes to facts. Just glance round 
at your friends and acquaintances who have reached the 
same respectable age as yourself, and ask yourself what 
opinion you form of them.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ I said. ‘I form my opinion ac- 
cording to their characters.’ 

‘Precisely so. They have characters, fixed, settled—fixed 
even in weakness and unsettledness. In other words, they 
are fossilised : so are you and [.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to say,’ I replied, ‘that we can’t 
improve? That would be a terrible thought.’ 

*I don’t mean to say “can’t” about anything. I am not 
so presumptuous. I believe that caz has reference to God. 
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But, as a general rule, men and women, of a certain age, 
don’t improve, unless the principle of improvement has, like 
any other principle, become fossilised, and then of course 
it gains strength from the very fact of its being firm, and not 
in a condition of liquefaction. But—forgive me—moralities 
and similes don’t do at three o’clock in the afternoon. So 
just tell me again, when does Agnes go?’ 

‘The Nevilles go next Tuesday.’ 

‘And this is Wednesday—just time enough to let Agnes 
taste the delight of anticipation without fear of satiety. She 
will do very well without you. What will you do without her?’ 

‘Very well also, if I do but know she is happy.’ 

‘And why is she not to be happy? They will neither eat 
her nor beat her.’ 

‘No; but perhaps they won’t understand her.’ 

‘So much the better, 1f you will forgive me for saying so. 
My private opinion is, that being understood, as people call 
it, is the bane of the character of half the gitls of the present 
day.’ 

‘My good friend, how you do delight in paradox and 
exaggeration!’ I exclaimed. ‘You don’t in the least mean 
what you have just said.’ 

‘Pardon me, I do mean it. Being understood—inter- 
preted according to the nineteenth century—is setting forth 
your pet infirmities before the eyes of a sympathising friend, 
—having them coloured and softened till they become in- 
teresting,—and then putting them aside to be looked at 
when you desire to make yourself picturesque in your own 
sight. In my young days, sins were sins, and follies were 
follies—very ugly and unpleasant to look at. I should 
never have thought of taking them out tenderly and show- 
ing them to a friend, and then wrapping them up in cotton, 
that they might be at hand to produce when I wished to 
have my likeness taken.’ 

‘But your likeness covld not be taken without them,’ I 
said. 

‘Very possibly. But is it necessary to have one’s like- 
ness taken? Is it really any good to us to be able to bring 
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forth all our good and bad qualities and put them together 
like a dissected map, that we may be able to say, that ts /; 
or, as nature and common sense persist in saying, that 
is me?’ 

‘I suppose it is no good to us,’ was my reply; ‘for the 
simple reason, that when we have put the good and bad 
qualities together, we have not arrived at the “I,” or “ me,” 
as a whole.’ 

‘And never shall arrive at it—at least, in that way ;—any 
more than we could arrive at a knowledge of our own faces 
by having an exact facsimile of every feature ;—the expres- 
sion—the soul—lies beneath. And so does the expres- 
sion—the soul—of the character beneath its perceptible 
qualities.’ 

‘But the young people who crave to be understood,’ I 
said, ‘complain of this very thing that so few can reach this 
expression of the mind—it is the very need which makes 
them practise introspection, and talk about themselves as 
they do. I am quite sure it is so with Agnes. She really 
cares comparatively little about the outward act; all she 
wants to be assured of is that the sfzrz? of her life is right.’ 

‘Agnes is a little angel, transparent as light; but I fancy 
the very fact of her transparency bewilders her. I am sure 
she feels she ought to see a great many black things in her 
young mind (and no doubt they are there—though my dull 
eyes can’t discover them), and when she can’t find them she 
imagines them ; and so her poor hittle brain and conscience 
are in a constant whirl, and she can’t tell fancy from reality ; 
and then she comes to you—now, doesn’t she P—and talks 
it all out, and you bring out a spiritual microscope and try 
to make everything clear.’ 

‘And end in making it more confused,’ I said, laughing, 
‘I confess it was so once, but I have learnt better lately. 
We talk less and work more. Occupation she must have.’ 

‘Or she would go wild. I can quite comprehend that. 
But I don’t see how you can give her very much to do 
here.’ 

‘I manage it in various ways. She is beginning to be my 
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housekeeper, and I make her write letters for me, and the 
Rector allows her to be useful in the parish; and when the 
boys are at home, she reads with them, and helps to keep 
them steady at their studies, I find responsibility the best 
tonic for her, though I was rather afraid of it at first.’ 

‘She won’t have much responsibility at Chilburst,’ said 
Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘No, that is just what I fear. When she is taken away from 
her home duties, I fancy she will go back to her old habit 
of thinking and fidgeting, and want me to set her right.’ 

‘But, my dear, you have been educating her. What is 
the use of education, if a girl is never to be able to manage 
her own mind by herself? Besides, have you ever tried 
the effect of change and amusement ?’ 

‘Never, except under my own eye.’ 

‘Then, trust me, even your dear little saint will develop, 
in some way you are totally unprepared for.’ 

‘I hope not,’ I said. ‘I really don’t want to have her 
different.’ 

‘She will be, and you will be glad of it. Remember my 
prophecy. And one thing is certain, that as she is, she is 
no more fit to go through the world than (whom shall I 
say) St. Simeon Stylites, or the Rector.’ 

I turned the conversation. Perhaps Agnes’s charactcr 
is a weak point with me. I know it is a tender one. 
And I never can quite bear the way Mrs. Bradshaw speaks 
of her. She is so provokingly true in what she says. 
She rubs the dust off the butterfly’s wings so mercilessly. 
I know as well as she does that Agres is not fit to get 
through the world, as people call it; and in a quiet way, 
1 am always trying to make her more so, But when I 
shall have succeeded—if I ever should succeed—TI am not 
at all sure that I shall have done a good or a satisfactory 
work. ossibly God knows better than we do! And, it 
may be, He sets before us every now and then one of these 
unworldly, etherealised, though, in some respects, unpractical 
minds, in order to suggest to us that there is something 
higher and better than getting through the world. At any 
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rate, I don’t suppose the angels trouble themselves about 
getting through heaven; and Agnes is sure, if one may say 
so reverently and humbly, to be an angel one of these days. 

As for understanding people, I am quite certain that 
Mrs. Bradshaw does not and cannot understand Agnes. 
I wonder whether St. Paul quite understood St. John. 

July 6.—Again two letters; one from Mrs. Penrhyn, one 
from Mrs. Huddersfield. I was not quite prepared for the 
contents of Mrs. Penrhyn’s; though the absence of the 
‘my’ at the commencement showed that I was in disgrace. 


‘Dear Mrs. ANSTRUTHER,—A letter from Ina this 
morning, with the purport of which you must be perfectly 
well acquainted, has so greatly distressed me that I find it 
difficult to write coherently. The confidence I have always 
given you in everything relating to my dear grandchild’s 
affairs would, I had flattered myself, have elicited a reci- 
procal confidence on your part, especially in a case in which 
Ina’s happiness is so very deeply concerned. 

‘The important and unexpected decision which, under 
your influence, Ina has made, must of course be grounded 
upon some intimate knowledge of Lord Hopeton’s character, 
with which you have not thought it necessary to make me 
acquainted. Nothing short of this could justify an inter- 
ference which must lower Ina in the eyes of Lord Hopeton’s 
family, if not in those of the world, and lead them to stigma- 
tise her as a heartless coquette. I believe Lord Hopeton 
himself will do her more justice. He will know from whence 
the obstacle arises. He will never believe that, after all 
which passed at Arling, Ina could so coldly and cruelly 
reject him. But whatever may be at the bottom of this 
most startling disappointment, it is due both to yourself 
and to Lady Worthington’s family that the real grounds 
for the refusal should be clearly stated. I have seen 
Lord Hopeton, and have promised to obtain for him this 
information. He has himself put forward an idea which 
I strive to look upon merely as the suggestion of a jealous 
and unhappy man; but I mention it that you may see the 
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suspicions to which your interference, and Ina’s apparent 
(I will not believe it can be real) caprice have given rise. 
Lord Hopeton says that he has, from the beginning of Ina’s 
last visit, scen that there was some hidden counter-influence | 
in the background; and this notwithstanding the evidences 
of regard for himself, which were unmistakable. And he 
tells me that at one time he had the strongest idea that 
this influence was connected with Mr. Anson; and that, 
In fact, you were bent upon bringing about Ina’s marriage 
with him, though Ina herself did not wish it. It was a 
most uncomfortable suspicion. Lord Hopeton assures me 
that he did not cherish it or act upon it. Indeed, after 
Ina had accepted the brooch, there was nothing more to 
be said—the act was tantamount to the acceptance of him- 
self; since I fully explained to the dear child at the time 
that it was not offered merely as a birthday present, but as 
the sign of a true affection. Now, however, the old suspicion, 
naturally enough, has revived, and Lord Hopeton begs to be 
assured from yourself that you have in no way endeavoured 
to bias Ina’s mind, or to support the claims of another person. 

‘We both of us see how probable it is that you should 
wish to maintain your influence over your stepdaughter 
by marrying her into a family residing in your own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The introduction and connection 
would also, no doubt, be good for your own children; and 
Mr. Anson is, I believe, a worthy young man, though weak, 
and not likely to hold any prominent position in the county. 
If Ina and he had from the first been attached to each 
other, there would have been no objection to the marriage, 
though, under the circumstances, it would only have been 
right that the fact should have been made known to me. 
But Ina showed an open preference for Lord Hopeton. 
There could therefore have been no real feeling on her part, 
for Mr. Anson ;—-the encouragement given him could only 
have come from yourself. 

‘I can, as I said, understand the inducement, but I cannot 
understand yielding to it; still less can I understand the 
‘principle on which you can feel yourself justified in interpos- 
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ing the influence of a stepmother to induce a young girl of 
Ina’s age to refuse an offer which would secure her a most 
enviable position in the world, and give her the means of 
.doing untold good to her fellow-creatures. Lord Hopeton 
is the most kind-hearted, generous of men; and Ina might 
be, and would be, the centre of beneficence and hospitality 
to the whole neighbourhood. It has been a bright dream, 
but I have been rudely awakened from it. Lord Hopeton 
and myself await your answer with anxiety. Believe me to 
be, yours truly, M. PENRHYN.’ 


Mrs. Huddersfield writes thus :— 


‘My DEAR Mrs. ANSTRUTHER,—I have just had a long 
conversation with my mother, and endeavoured to calm her 
mind by telling her—what is evidently the fact—that you 
have taken up some prejudice against Lord Hopeton, which 
a little explanation will easily remove. It would have been 
better if you had made a few inquiries of those who, like 
ourselves, know him intimately. He really is a very pleasant 
gentleman-like young fellow; and though his Cambridge 
friends tell a few ill-natured stories about him, they are not 
worse than might be told of almost every young man of his 
age. Considering the advantages of the connection, It would 
be absurd to interpose any obstacles, when the young people 
actually are attached to each other. Ina was always delighted 
to be with the Worthingtons, and especially with Lord 
Hopeton ; and Lady Worthington took an immense fancy to 
her. In fact, between ourselves, the thing was generally 
talked of as settled before Ina left Arling. You see, there- 
fore, how excessively awkward it would be to draw back 
now. With the Worthington and Arling estates so closely 
adjoining, it would never do to have a feud; and I cannot 
think what the consequences would be to my mother. At 
her age, agitation and worry of mind are so peculiarly 
dangerous ; and poor Lady Worthington, too, would feel it 
deeply. Indeed, I cannot bear to think of the possibility. 
I am convinced, however, that a little explanation is all 
which is really required. Just let me know what you have 
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heard, and I will undertake that explanations shall be given. 
With love to the children, in which Celia and Stasey join, 
believe me, yours sincerely, M. HUDDERSFIELD.’ 


‘Celia has had whooping-cough, and we think of going 
to the sea-side for change of air. Do you think we could 
find comfortable lodgings at Westford? We should want 
two sitting-rooms and five bedrooms. The situation must 
not be exposed, and two of the bedrooms must be of a 
good size, and look to the south. We should be a little 
particular about cooking, for an invalid’s appetite is delicate. 
One thing more—we should desire to be within a few 
minutes’ walk of the best bathing place. Celia, of course, 
must not bathe, but her sister may. I daresay, when you 
are walking into Westford, you will be good enough to 
make these inquiries for me; and if you can let me have 
an answer by the end of the week I shall be much obliged, 
as it is necessary for us to leave home immediately ; and 
if we do not go to Westford we must fix upon some other 
place without delay.’ 


I sent for Ina, and showed her the letters. She burst 
forth indignantly, ‘They were most unfair, most unkind, 
most—everything, in fact, that they ought not to have been. 
Neither her grandmother nor aunt had ever understood me ; 
they had never done me justice. It made her miserable to 
find that they could write to me in such a way. She would 
assure them both that I had nothing whatever to do with 
her decision.’ 

‘That is just what I was going to suggest,’ was my reply. 
‘I must leave explanations to you, Ina. My own answer 
will be very short.’ 

‘I wish you would not write at all,’ said Ina; ‘they 
don’t deserve it.’ 

‘Nay,’ I said, ‘that would be uncourteous; and, Ina, 
in your grandmamma’s place, I think I should have been 
surprised at your refusal. I don’t see how, after Mrs. 
Penrhyn’s explanation of Lord Hopeton’s meaning, you 
could have accepted his present, unless you really had 
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some feeling for him. You could not have deliberately 
meant to deceive him.’ 

‘Oh no, mamma! not fora moment. I don’t know why 
I did it; that is’—she stopped. 

A knock at the door!—Enter Agnes. ‘Mamma, Mr. 
Penrhyn is downstairs, and wants to talk to you very much. 
He is obliged to go away this afternoon to London.’ 

I moved. Ina said, ‘Kiss me, and forgive me.’ And I 
did kiss her—but I did not see what there was to forgive. 

Agnes followed me downstairs. ‘Mamma, it is about 
Charlie Mr. Penrhyn wants to talk to you. He says he has 
heard of such a first-rate tutor, and Charlie may go to him 
directly. May I tell Charlie how kind Mr. Penrhyn has 
been in inquiting?’ 

‘You must not tell anything just now, love.’ I know I 
spoke in a fretted tone, and Agnes was so evidently sur- 
prised that I could not help stopping before I went into the 
drawing-room, and saying, ‘The world does not go quite 
smoothly this morning, dear child, that is all; I daresay 
everything will be right by-and-by.’ 

Agnes laid her little hand in mine tenderly, and when 
she saw me smile, went off contented. 

The very sight of John Penrhyn’s face brightened and 
calmed me for the moment. It was so restful to find one- 
self brought in contact with the mind of a straightforward 
and sympathising honest-hearted man, who knew nothing of 
mental reservations, or concealments, or double motives, but 
took me just as I took him—meaning what he said, as I 
meant what I said. But the feeling did not last long. We 
began by discussing the Indian plan generally—the expenses, 
and the risks involved in it. John did not sce the latter as 
I did—that was natural enough. He had taken, he said, an 
immense fancy to Charlie. He did not fora moment doubt 
that he would succeed. As to his living in London, he felt 
for him as a brother, and would look after him in all ways 
as such, if only I would consent to their being together. 
They could live more economically than if they were apart. 
Why should it not be so? 
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‘Why?’ I asked myself. For one reason because it was 
just the thing which I believe Charlie’s father would have 
objected to. And TI had to consider John’s antecedents— 
his past history, which had not been satisfactory. Worry and 
uncertainty must have been legibly written on my face. I 
could only say that I thought we might consider it settled 
that Charlie should try for the Indian Civil Service, and 
should read with the tutor, whom John had proposed; but 
as for living together, that was a matter requiring more 
thought. I must make inquiries.’ 

‘About what? Dear Mrs, Anstruther, only say what are 
your difficulties. You are afraid I shall lead him wrong? 
I vow 

T interrupted him ; ‘Don’t vow: persons who vow quickly, 
repent quickly. I do trust you; yet I think if I can find a 
regular family for Charlie to be with, it may be better.’ 

‘I don’t see it,’ he said; ‘but I suppose you may be 
right. Only, I don’t think you will find one.’ 

‘You don’t wish I may,’ I said, laughing. 

‘No, I don’t wish it. It may be very conceited in me, 
but I think I could work up Charlie for his tutor, and do 
a vast number of other things for him in the reading way, 
which will never be done in a private family. Besides, aren’t 
we relations?’ 

‘Connections, rather.’ 

‘I don’t acknowledge the distinction. Ina is my cousin, 
and Charlie is her brother. By-the-bye, Aunt Bessie writes 
me word that a great marriage is on the Zafzs—is it true? 
I ought to have congratulated you before, only I was so full 
of this Civil Service affair.’ 

‘A great marriage. Between whom?’ 

‘Between an angel and a brute!’ exclaimed John. ‘Ina 
and Lord Hopeton.’ 

‘Less than an angel, I am sure; and less than a brute, I 
hope. But, my dear John, I entreat you not to spread that 
report.’ 

‘May I contradict it?’ 

I hesitated. 
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The door was opened hurriedly by nurse, looking frightened 
and excited. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, but Cook said I 
had better come and tell you.’ 

‘Tell me what? Is anything the matter with——’ 

‘Sir John Anson is dead, ma’am. One of the grooms 
brought a note.’ 

‘For me?’ 

‘For Miss Ina, ma’am. He died this morning, The 
family are dreadfully upset.’ 

John began asking questions. I could not wait to hear 
the answers; and [ hurried away without saying good-bye 
to him. Ina’s door was locked; she did not open it for 
some seconds. ‘Ina, dear,’ I said, as I entered, ‘this is 
very sad. Let me see the note.’ 

‘It was here. I can’t find it.2 She stooped down and 
picked up a paper. When I looked at her, as she lifted up 
her face again, it was so deadly pale I thought she was 
going to faint. 

She put the note into my hands; and, in a trembling, 
half-breathless, broken voice, she said, ‘Read it—and for- 
give—if you can.’ And then she laid her head on my 
shoulder and sobbed. 

I read— 


‘My darling one, it is all over, and I am miserable. It 
is I who have killed him. I told him yesterday. He was 
good and kind. I might have brought him round, but my 
mother interfered. The excitement brought on another fit, 
and he is gone. My mother accuses me. God knows I 
would have given my own life to save him. My only thought 
of comfort is in you.~—-Your ever devoted, H. ANson.’ 


‘Ina !—the meaning—what is It P’ 

The answer was only half audible, ‘I am engaged to 
Henry Anson.’ 

I rose, tried to speak, but could not, and left her. 

If I was wrong, I pray God to forgive me; but the in- 
tense bitterness of my disappointed confidence will remain 
with me to the last moment of my life. 
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Ten o'clock P.M.—TI must note down Ina’s confession, made 
to me this afternoon; otherwise, in the difficulties which I 
foresee from her unhappy want of openness, I may judge 
her more harshly than will be her due. 

She came to me penitent and very humble, entreating 
that I would listen. Her sorrowful face touched me 
deeply: this was her tale :— 

‘When I went to Arling, I did not think much about 
any one—that is to say, I liked Harry Anson, and I thought 
he liked me; I was tolerably sure of it, indeed; but he had 
never said anything to me, and I did not know how much 
I cared for him. We were great friends—such as we have 
been ever since we were togcther at Pau; but that was all. 
At Arling, grandmamma and Aunt Maria put it into my 
head that Lord Hopeton was paying me attentions; and I 
was very silly, and liked to think it, and so I know I 
encouraged him—lI am afraid you would say I flirted with 
him. But grandmamma was always pleased when she saw 
us together, and Aunt Maria continually repeated the things 
he had said of me; so that really I did not think I was doing 
any harm. I did not respect him, because I had heard 
things against him; and Aunt Bessie one day said that she 
should be very sorry if any of her nephews were to leave 
the university in disgrace, as he had done, But then 
grandmamma stopped her, and said that reports were no 
doubt exaggerated, and all young men were apt to be a 
little wild for a time. I asked Aunt Bessie what the 
reports were, but she would not tell me. She only said 
she was afraid they were quite true. Geoffrey Hudders- 
field too called him a scamp; but it was all very vague, 
and I did not see why I was to be cold and uncivil to him 
when he was kind to me, merely because there were these 
stories going about. But I don’t mean to say that I thought 
nothing about them. They made me suspicious, and I often 
saw and heard things which made me feel they must be true ; 
and so, though I used to amuse myself with Lord Hopeton, 
the idea of actually marrying him never entered my head 
as a possibility, though I liked to laugh and talk with him, 
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‘ After a time, Charlotte Anson came to Worthington, and 
at first I did not like her. She used to be so odd and 
cold; and she made such sharp remarks about me and 
Lord Hopeton,—she was sometimes quite rude; and at 
length, one day, I took her up for them, and said I could 
not bear them. We were alone, walking in the Worthing- 
ton grounds. I spoke out quite freely, and she did the 
same; and we had a long conversation; and then it came 
out that she had believed, when she came to Worthington, 
that I cared for Henry Anson, and that he had talked a 
great deal to her about me; and so she was very much 
surprised and disappointed. It made me very happy to 
hear this, even though Charlotte Anson did blame me so 
much; it gave me such a thrill at my heart, I could not 
tell why. And I told Charlotte at once that I did not like 
Lord Hopeton, and did not respect him; and she seemed 
quite relieved, and went on talking to me about Henry, 
and telling me of all the kind good things she knew of 
him, and how fond his sisters are of him, and how his 
mother dotes upon him; and then again she repeated that 
she was certain he loved me dearly; and so I could not 
help liking to hear this, and letting her see it. And I 
daresay—indeed I am nearly sure—she told Henry; for 
almost immediately afterwards he came to Worthington 
himself. When we met, it was very uncomfortable, and 
I think I was cold, because I felt awkward ; but, of course, 
I could not help thinking about him; and Charlotte knew 
this, and became a kind of go-between, and was very 
anxious to make everything smooth and straight—quite as 
anxious as grandmamma was to make everything smooth 
with Lord Hopeton. But just because I cared for the one, 
and did not care for the other, I was able to laugh and 
amuse myself with Lord Hopeton, whilst I scarcely said 
anything to Harry; and this, I suppose, deceived people. 
And then there was a kind of pleasure in knowing that 
I was taking them all in—that I had my own private 
feelings quite different from the public ones; and Char- 
lotte Anson was indignant with grandmamma, because she 
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said Lord Hopeton was a worthless young fellow who would 
make me miserable.’ 

‘But all this time what did Mr. Anson himself do and 
say?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, not much. We were very seldom alone; but he 
had little opportunities of showing what he felt; and 
Charlotte managed everything so that we might under- 
stand each other.’ 

‘But, my dear Ina, why did not Mr. Anson come for- 
ward at once? surely that would have been the most 
honourable mode of proceeding.’ 

‘Charlotte told me why. He was afraid of what Sir 
John and Lady Anson would say, because it has always been 
supposed that Harry would marry Lydia Harcourt. Long 
ago, when he cared for Marietta, they were so very unkind, 
and sent him abroad, as he knew quite well, to get him out of 
the way. And he was afraid they would attempt something of 
the same kind now, so he would not say anything explicit.’ 

‘But, my dear, he is of age; he can act for himself.’ 

‘Oh, no; he is quite dependent upon his father still; 
and Sir John was, as you know, in a very shaky state of 
health then, and Harry feared so much to excite him. As 
it was necessary to keep the matter private, I was obliged 
not to make any change in my manner to Lord Hopeton, 
or grandmamma and every one else would have remarked 
upon it, and then there would have been a regular ex- 
plosion.’ 

‘And about the birthday present, Ina ?’ 

‘Ah, that was very dreadful. I hesitated a great deal; 
I said as much as [ dared about refusing it, but really 
grandmamma would not allow me, She said I had gone 
so far that, unless I could assure her I was attached to 
some other person, there could be no reason to give Lord 
Hopeton the pain of declining his present. She assured 
me it did not pledge me in any way; it only meant that I 
did not dislike him. As to reciprocating his feeling, he did 
not in the least at that moment expect it.’ 

‘But, dear Ina, how was it possible—how could you so 
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deceive your grandmamma as to allow her to suppose that 
you were not attached to another person ?’ 

‘Because I could not help myself. Harry had said 
nothing definite to me, and I could not betray Charlotte 
Anson’s confidence.’ 

‘But you might have given your grandmamma a general 
idea that you were not quite free, without mentioning names.’ 

‘But she would have found out—she would have ques- 
tioned me. You don’t know grandmamma. She never 
lets anything rest when she wishes to know about it. The 
truth must have been discovered; and then—as Harry had 
said nothing direct-—how terribly awkward it would have 
been! And grandmamma would have been soangry! And 
somehow, I am sure matters would have come round to Sir 
John and Lady Anson ; and what should I have done? Oh 
no, it was impossible. And, besides I took grandmamma’s 
question as if it meant, ‘“ Was I engaged to any one else?” 
And I was not engaged.’ 

‘You were in a difficulty, Iown. ‘The real evil lay beyond 
—in having allowed yourself to encourage Lord Hopeton’s 
attentions when you did care not for him.’ 

‘Yes, I see that now,’ said Ina, sorrowfully. 

‘And, after all,’ I continued, ‘I do not clearly understand. 
You tell me one moment that you are not engaged, and the 
next that you are. Let me, at least, know exactly how the 
case really stands.’ 

‘I was not engaged then. Iam engaged now.’ And Ina 
coloured, till the tears stood in her eyes. And then hiding 
her face in her hands murmured, ‘I gave him my promise 
at Headington.’ 

‘And the note,’ I exclaimed,—‘the note which you 
received that evening ?’ 

‘It was from him,’ said Ina’ ‘I should have explained 
then, but when you thought it was Charlotte Anson’s, I 
had not courage to speak—TI left it to Harry; and before 
you asked me that question afterwards about being attached 
to any one, I had heard from him again, and he had begged 
me to delay telling you, if possible.’ 
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‘Oh, Ina !? was all I could say. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me; I have not meant harm; I did 
only what seemed necessary at the time. And now I have 
told you everything—quite everything. We will do all you 
wish ; we will be guided entirely by you. Only tell us what 
todo, Only trust us.’ 

‘There is the difficulty,’ I said. ‘Ina, you are both moral 
cowards. Who can trust a moral coward?’ 

‘But you don’t know how cruelly Harry was treated at 
home—how miserable they made him by urging him to 
marry Lydia Harcourt.’ 

‘My dear child,’ I said, ‘excuses must be put aside; you 
have brought the trouble upon yourselves ; and the best hope 
for the future will be if you can bring yourselves to own it.’ 

‘I do own it,’ said Ina, in a low voice; ‘I know I was 
wrong. I will bear any blame; but Harry ; 

‘He ought never to have placed you in such a false 
position,’ I said; ‘much less ought Charlotte Anson to 
have lowered herself to act the part of a manceuvrer and 
go-between. I see now only one course to be taken.’ 

‘Oh, mamma! what? Tell me: indeed, I will do any- 
thing.’ 

‘To consent to hold no communication with each other 
until Lady Anson shall have recovered in a degree from 
this stunning blow, and shall be willing to recognise the 
engagement.’ 

‘That she never will be,’ exclaimed Ina. ‘She hates the 
very name of Anstruther.’ 

‘Perhaps she has reason to do so. It has interfered with 
a wish very near her heart.’ 

Ina remained for some seconds silent; then she said, 
‘May I tell Harry what you say?’ . 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘Ifyou put yourself under my guidance 
you must let me say everything.’ 

‘But he is so very miserable.’ 

‘He has acted weakly and wrongly, and he must bear 
the consequence. It is impossible for me to sanction your 
intercourse until Lady Anson does.’ 
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‘And I must not write to him?’ 

‘You must have no communication whatever with him, 
If you have, it will be against my express wishes.’ 

Ina looked at me for a few seconds without answering. 
[ think she had not till then understood how very seriously 
I was hurt and disappointed. After a few seconds she said, 
‘I will do whatever you think right.’ 

‘Then, my dear, you will do nothing. I will write myself 
to Henry Anson, and say just what I have said to you. 
But I will send no messages; and I trust to your honour 
not to attempt to send any.’ 

Ina murmured, ‘I could bear it for myself, but he will be 
so very unhappy.’ 

‘There is no choice,’ I replied; and I sat down at my 
writing-table and wrote the following note :— 


‘Dear Mr. Anson,—I grieve from my heart to be 
compelled to add to your sorrow at such amoment. The 
expression of the sympathy I really feel will, I fear, appear 
a mockery when I say, that after hearing from Ina of the 
engagement which, unknown to your parents and to myself, 
has been entered into, I have no alternative but to request 
that you will, neither dzvect/y nor indirectly, attempt to hold 
any communication with her, either by word, or writing, or 
through the medium of any other person, until your proposal 
shall have received Lady Anson’s sanction. When, with 
your mother’s full consent, you can come forward openly and 
ask for mine, it will be time enough to state my own feelings 
and wishes, I will now only assure you, that none of your 
friends feel more deeply for you, in the blow which has 
fallen upon you, than myself. May God help and comfort 
you! Your sincere friend, Mary ANSTRUTHER.’ 


When I had finished my note, I showed it to Ina. Her 
remark was, ‘It will make him wretched.’ I fear it will 
doso. Yet how can pain be avoided in such a case? 
Charlotte Anson is greatly to blame, but she must be left 
for the present. Everything I say or do will be liable, I 
foresee, to misconstruction. Lady Anson, with her strong 
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prejudices, will never believe that I have been as ignorant 
in this affair as I really have been ; and therefore the less I 
say and do the better. Ina’s confession has in some degrce 
relieved me. She has been most sadly weak; her moral 
cowardice is alarming; but there has been no planned in- 
tentional deceit. Henry Anson has acted like what he is— 
a weak, empty-headed, yet warm-hearted young man. A 
most unfit husband for Ina !—utterly incompetent to guide 
her! I could pray that the engagement may come to 
nought. But God knows best. And now, how am I to 
write to Mrs. Penrhyn ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


July 5.—Mr. Neville, Marietta, and I have had a long 
talk about things in general. I could not be happy till I 
had told them everything. I knew they would give me 
sympathy, and they might give me help and counsel. 
Marietta says she is glad that things are no worse. She 
had greatly feared that Ina was in some way actually en- 
tangled with Lord Hopeton, so that she might at last have 
been compelled to marry him. If she had remained longer 
at Arling, she declares that she fully believes this would 
been the end. 

‘Mrs. Penrhyn is just an old spider, spinning the web,’ 
was her conclusion, uttered with Italian eagerness and Italian 
accent; ‘and Ina would have been the little fly.’ 

Both she and Mr. Neville cheered me by reminding me 
that, after all, Ina was not going to throw herself away upon 
a person wholly unworthy of her. Mr, Neville is really fond 
of Henry Anson, and gives him credit for more sense than 
the world does generally. He has been treated, he says, 
as a child by his parents—kept in leading-strings, instead 
of being allowed to run alone; and the consequence is, 
that whenever he does take a step by himself, he is sure 
to tumble down; but his natural disposition is extremely 
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good, and he will, without doubt, make Ina an affectionate 
husband. 

Ves, I said to myself, but will she respect him? And 
without respect will not her natural faults be fostered by 
marriage? Will she not become more self-willed—more 
self-deceiving? But I could not bring forward my fears 
then, for there were other matters to talk about. I con- 
sulted Mr. Neville as to the desirableness of Charlie’s living 
in London lodgings, or going to a tutor. He urged me to 
accept John Penrhyn’s offer. Risk there must be every- 
where ; and Mr. Neville assured me that he has not now 
the slightest doubt of John’s entire steadiness ; and added, 
that he would do all, and more than all, that I could expect, 
to stir up Charlie to work, and keep him from idle habits. 
It was very hard after this to say ‘No;’ but I could not 
make up my mind to go so entirely against my husband’s 
wishes. I tried to make Mr. Neville say what would be 
the next best plan. He was irritated with me for what he 
thought my obstinacy, and would*scarcely consider any 
other. 

‘John would be so very wise and kind,’ said Marietta ; 
‘and there would be so much less expense.’ 

‘Perfectly wise,’ I said; ‘yet still : 

*Still,’ repeated Marietta, laughing, ‘you will say “Yes.”’ 

‘Still,’ I answered, ‘I must say “No.” You will think 
me very foolish,’ I added, addressing Mr. Neville, ‘perhaps 
very wrong.’ 

‘I scarcely see why you should have consulted any person 
on a subject on which your mind was made up,’ he replied, 
coldly. 

Marietta laid her hand on his arm. ‘There may be 
reasons, Edward, which you don’t understand.’ 

‘Certainly, I don’t understand. How can 1?’ 

To almost any one but Mr. Neville I could have said out 
all that was in my mind; but I had an unconquerable aver- 
sion to this kind of unreserve with him. He is just the 
person to turn away from such scruples as mine with some- 
thing like contempt ;—contempt, too, it might be, for the 
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memory which to me is sacred. He would say that the 
dying have no right to bind the living. I thought, and 
hesitated, and thought again; and ended by saying, that I 
would not absolutely decide till Monday. 

A harder trial awaited me at home. Charlie fancied his 
fate would be sealed by the council at Woodleigh, and in 
his impatience had stationed himself at the gate to watch for 
my return, His countenance fell when I told him that I 
had almost certainly decided he should board with his tutor. 

‘You don’t ike John Penrhyn, mother?’ he said, after 
we had talked for some time. ‘Ina says she is sure you 
don’t. I wish you would tell me why ?’ 

‘My dear boy, what could make you both take such an 
absurd idea into your heads? [I do like John, exceedingly.’ 

‘But you don’t—something—I can’t tell what. Is it 
because his name is Penrhyn ?’ 

How very near the truth! and yct it was not quite the 
truth. So I was able to repudiate the suggestion, though 
not so heartily as to convince Charlie that there was ne 
foundation for it. 

‘I don’t like the Arling Penrhyns, cither,’ he said 
‘But they are not friends of John’s; for at one time they 
were very unkind to him. Frank Neville told me that.’ 

I changed the conversation as quickly as I could, for it 
would not do to tell Charlie my difficulty. A boy of his 
age would not enter into it; and it might lead to some- 
thing like irritation and irreverence towards his father’s 
memory; he could not possibly know and understand all 
the facts and circumstances which led my husband to dread 
so greatly any intimacy with Henry Penrhyn’s family. 

But I am not the happier for all this. It is the first 
cloud which has come between me and my boy, and that 
at precisely the age when it is most important that we 
should understand one another. 

Charlie is very good, and has given in to my wishes 
quite as easily, more easily, indeed, than I had anticipated ; 
but he is bitterly disappointed, and will, I fear, begin his 
London life without energy. 
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It was even more painful to me to tell John what I had 
decided upon. He was so affectionate, and eager, and 
generous, he almost shook my resolution; I believe he 
would have done so if I had not made a kind of pledge 
to myself, before entering upon the subject, that nothing 
should induce me to alter for at least six months. Upon 
this last compromise a stand was made. John thought that 
I had yielded somewhat, and so was willing to give in 
himself ; but I do not think I have yielded in the least. 

I had but a few minutes before post time to write to 
Mrs. Penrhyn, and I was rather glad of it, for it gave me 
an excuse for few words :— 


‘DEAR Mrs. PENRityN,—This has been such a busy 
day, that I have only a few minutes left in which to 
answer your letter, and assure you that Ina’s refusal of 
lord Hopeton’s proposal is entirely her own doing, and 
that I have never in any way used my influence to bias 
her mind. I know nothing of Lord Hopeton, except by 
report—zhat does not speak well of him; but I am bound 
to believe that you would not have given your sanction 
to his offer if all that the world says of him were true. 
At any rate, I can only repeat again that Ina has decided 
quite independently. I regret that you should be disap- 
pointed, but we shall both own that Ina is the best judge 
of her own happiness. I will so far notice your suggestion 
with regard to Mr. Anson as to assure you that I entirely 
disapprove of contrivance ‘or manceuvring In any case, 
more especially where so serious an affair as marriage is 
concerned ; and that the last thing I should do would be 
to endeavour to induce Ina to marry to please my ambition 
or convenience, instead of looking to her own highest 
welfare. Mrs. Huddersfield sent me a request to look for 
lodgings at Westford: may I ask you to let her know that 
I will not fail to make the inquiries as soon as possible? 
The post is just going, and I have not time for a word 
more. Ever, dear Mrs. Penrhyn, very truly yours, 

‘M. ANSTRUTHER.’ 
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I asked Ina what she had written, and she told me that 
she had torn up half a dozen sheets of paper, not knowing 
what to say; and at last had scribbled a few hurried lines, 
saying that she was very unhappy, and could not bear to 
vex her grandmamma, but that I quite approved, and she 
could not change, and she hoped she was doing right. 

Wednesday, July 9.—Woodleigh is once more deserted. 
Marietta, Mr. Neville, and John Penrhyn went this morning. 
Everything seems very desolate, and yet in one sense I am 
relieved. Ever since I decided for the London tutor there 
has been a restraint. They all think me wilful and blind; 
and there has been no heartiness in assisting me in any 
of my little arrangements for Charlie. The two boys, with 
Frank Neville, are gone out fishing with old Barnes, the 
steadiest fisherman in the place. They wanted to take Essic 
with them, but I objected. Essie really must work ; she is 
not half as steady as Agnes; and her head is quite turned 
with all these comings and goings. That is the difficulty 
of home education. Society comes first, and the children 
second; and I don’t see how it is to be avoided. I could 
find it in my heart to have a governess, but I can’t afford it; 
and perhaps, after all, I should only increase my troubles. 

I feel lonely and dispirited. Ina and I have very little to 
say to each other. The one topic upon which we could talk 
is the one upon which, by mutual consent, we are silent. 

Sir John’s funeral was yesterday. Ina, I know, was think- 
ing all day of Henry Anson; so was I. There has been no 
communication from the Manor since I wrote. ‘This is 
strange ; but nurse says she hears that Mr. Anson has been 
quite ill. Also, I am told that Lady Anson will leave the 
Manor, and take a house at Westford. That indicates a 
complete split between her and her son. It is all most sad 
for her, and for every one. A pouring rain, with mist and 
wind, must have added to the pain they all had to bear 
yesterday. Captain Shaw was to have been present by in- 
vitation, but he scarcely could have been im such weather. 
No one besides who was not a relation was asked to the 
house. Mr. Neville had a note from Henry Anson, telling 
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him that this was in accordance with his mother’s wish. He 
expressed no desire to see Mr. Neville, which pained the 
latter a good deal. Mr. Neville was present at the funeral, 
as a matter of respect; but he spoke to no one. Henry 
Anson, he says, was quite overcome. 

July 9.—A note sent to Woodleigh brought to me to 
direct ;—it is from Henry Anson to Mr. Neville. I could 
see that by the handwriting. The message was sent back 
that Mr. Neville was gone. 

5 p.M.—lIna and I were sitting in the drawing-room, when 
Mr. Anson was announced. Ina instantly, without my sug- 
gestion, left the room. He glanced at her imploringly, but 
did not attempt to stop her. Poor young man! he really 
looks dreadfully ill. I felt intensely sorry for him; but 
though I gave him my hand, I said, ‘Mr. Anson, this ought 
not to be; itis what I did not expect.’ 

He burst forth eagerly: ‘What did I expect ?>—what had 
I a right to expect?—that he should sit down quietly— 
rejected, crushed—without sympathy, without hope? It 
could not be. He must see me, and therefore he had come.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘you could have written; you have taken 
me unawares.’ 

‘I meant to do so. If I had written, you would have 
refused to see me. I had no alternative. You must let me 
speak. I would have talked to Neville if he had been here; 
I did not know he was going. I have not known anything 
for the last week.’ 

‘It must have been very terrible,’ I began. 

‘Terrible !—you can never know. My mother says-——but 
no matter. My father was dying; and it was she who got 
the truth out of me, and then told him and excited him. 
She thought he would have interfered, but he did not; he 
only bade me make my mother happy.’ 

‘And you will make her happy,’ I said; ‘you will give 
her time, and bring her round to the idea by degrees.’ 

‘Then you give your consent? Say so, and I will promise 
anything you wish.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not give my consent. As I told you 
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in my letter, I will say nothing till you have Lady Anson’s 
sanction.’ 

‘Which I shall never get. But I am independent.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and so is Ina. If you both choose to act 
against a mother’s expressed wish, you can do so; the law 
will not interfere.’ 

He struck his forehead with his hand, as he muttered, ‘ If 
they drive me to desperation, I shall do it.’ 

‘There must, however, be two parties to the agreement,’ 
I said; ‘and I doubt if Ina will be one.’ 

He looked ashamed, and, I must confess, weak. He has 
strong feelings, but feeble resolution; and I felt more than 
ever that he was not the man to raise Ina. 

The conviction gave earnestness to my words, as I said, 
‘Mr. Anson, my own determination is unalterable; and I 
am sure you will not give me the pain of enforcing it more 
decidedly. I cannot see you again under present circum- 
stances ; and I need scarcely say that Ina will not. Do not 
compel me to tell my servant that if Mr. Anson should call, 
he is not to be admitted.’ 

It went to my heart to speak in this way to him, for his face 
was agonised ; and when JI paused, there came such a burst of 
sorrow, that I felt almost as if I must comfort him as my child. 

But it was weak sorrow—passionate, hopeless ; there was 
no energy in it. His threats—if such they might be called 
—were but a kind of childless vengeance. I saw plainly 
how it was that he had never been able to take a bold manly 
part with regard either to Marietta or Ina. Yet when he 
said he would stand up against his mother, I believed him ; 
for he is, I imagine, like most weak persons, obstinate; and 
the fact of opposition will give him just the strength he needs, 
I was induced at last to be more kind to him; but [J re- 
gretted it, for he seized upon my few words of sympathy as 
encouragement, till I reminded him again how much cause 
I had to find fault with him, and then he fell once more 
into despair, and thought I intended to put fresh obstacles 
in his way. 

We parted at last with a promise from him that he 
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would not attempt to see Ina, or hold any communication 
with her, for the next month, unless he should in that time 
have succeeded in inducing his mother to look favourably 
upon his wishes. Beyond this I could not induce him to 
pledge himself. He would fain have left a message for Ina, 
but I refused to deliver it. 

I went to Ina directly after the interview, and told her 
precisely what had passed. I forebore to say all I thought 
of Henry Anson’s weakness, because as they are actually 
engaged, it would not be desirable to lead her to look down 
upon the man who may one day be her husband; but I 
said in general terms that I did not desire the marriage, 
and that it would be most distressing to me if the engage- 
ment were carried out in opposition to Lady Anson’s wishes. 
I added also that I believed the only right thing for them 
to do was to practise patience and submission. At anyrate, 
they must expect no co-operation or sanction from me. 
Whatever they did would be done by themselves, upon 
their own responsibility. 

I don’t think Ina liked this. Fond as she is of having 
her own way, she still likes to shelter herself under the 
approval of another ; and I believe I put a more effectual 
barrier in her path by throwing the ous of her actions 
upon herself than I could possibly have done by attempting 
to dictate to her. Neither did she like the way in which I 
spoke of the marriage. She said that ‘she was sure that I 
did not understand Henry Anson, or do him justice. As 
for herself, she was not hke Marietta; she could not cast 
herself down before her husband and let him drive a 
Juggernaut car over her;’ which was simply exaggerating 
and distorting the very little I had said. No one can feel 
more strongly than myself that a woman is bound to have 
an independent judgment, and to assist her husband by 
putting it before him, instead of becoming his mental slave. 
Dut, at the same time, to marry a man whom one cannot 
look up to as being wiser and better than oneself, is, to my 
mind, a species of moral suicide. By forcing a woman into 
an unnatural position, it must ultimately mar, even if it 
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should not destroy, her gentleness and humility. I do not 
see, in fact, how ‘the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit’ 
can exist in the case of a wife who takes the upper hand, 
and governs her husband. But all this is merely my own 
feeling. I cannot pretend to judge for others; only, asa 
dear old friend of mine once said to me, when we had been 
discussing the intricacies of a course of love which certainly 
did not ‘run smooth,’ ‘My dear, marrying and giving in 
marriage is a most remarkable thing !’ 

July 14.—John Penrhyn has written very kindly and 
considerately, and apparently without the slightest feeling 
of pique. He has seen Mr. Sandham—Charlie’s tutor that 
is to be—and now I may send my boy to London as soon 
as I please. John proposes that he should go up on 
Thursday, when I'rank Neville will be returning home. He 
promises me to sce him often and look after him. I wish 
he would leave him alone, but I cannot say so. I suppose 
I must agree; but I don’t want Charlie to go yet, and leave 
Hugh by himself—not that they will care much, for he and 
Essie are inseparable. Essie’s taste for natural history has 
lately developed in rather an awkward way. Her delight is 
in spiders, and she and Hugh have regular battles with the 
housemaid in their defence. I have promised that when she 
has gained a certain sum by the marks in her. register, I 
will add something more to it, to enable her to buy a 
microscope; and with this inducement she really works 
hard. But I begin to feel the difficulties of my complicated 
duties, and how next to impossible it is to attend to any one 
set thoroughly. Whilst I have been vexed about Ina and 
perplexed about Charlie, it has been hard work to keep 
Essie at regular work. And then there are duties to society. 
We have been invited to dine with the Fowlers on the 23rd, 
and I have declined so often that I feel obliged to accept 
the invitation; but Ina will go unwillingly, and be dull 
herself, and make others so. She does not understand 
rousing herself to be agreeable upon duty. Her motto is. 
that cheerfulness must be natural and spontaneous, or it 
ceases to be cheerfulness. Very plausible! but as persons 
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go in life, if they were only cheerful in manner when they 
felt cheerful at heart, they would be very burdensome to 
their neighbours. 

July 20.—Charlie is gone; Frank has gone with him. 
Charlie is resigned to his fate, but he pines for John 
Penrhyn, and looks forward to seeing him in London as 
his chief pleasure. Agnes gives him silent sympathy. I 
say nothing, and feel in a measure guilty of marring his 
happiness. When the boys had departed, I left Agnes 
with Ina, who is always affectionate when there is any 
trouble. Agnes will be able to pour out her heart to her 
sister as she cannot to me, knowing that I do not quite take 
her view of matters, Frank Neville is a great loss, but I 
am rejoiced that he is still Charlie’s friend. He is just 
the boy to keep Charlie up to work, and to laugh him out 
of over-fastidiousness and false refinement. 

In the afternoon, just as I was setting off for Beechwood, 
with Hugh and Essie, Miss Anson was announced. The 
name gave me quite a turn. My cold manner must at once 
have shown her what I thought, for she began, in her abrupt 
yet rather taking way—‘Mrs. Anstruther, I am come to 
make my peace with you.’ 

‘I am glad,’ I said, ‘Miss Anson, that you are willing to 
own that this is necessary. But perhaps you are come to 
make some explanation. The case requires it.’ 

‘Oh no!’ she exclaimed. ‘I make no explanations. I 
don’t think they are ever of the slightest use ; and Harry 
assures me that he and Ina have told you everything.’ 

‘I hope, and I conclude, they have,’ was my reply. 

‘It was very wrong in me, J daresay,’ she continued ; 
‘but I never can resist helping two poor creatures to under- 
stand each other, when they are about to fly off at a tangent. 
And if I had not spoken to Ina as I did, she would infallibly 
have entangled herself with Lord Hopeton. And you know 
that would have been ten times worse than engaging herself 
to Harry, for she did not care an iota for him. She would 
only have been led into it by Mrs. Penrhyn.’ 

‘Tt am not going to enter into the question of Ina’s 
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entanglement with any one,’ I said. ‘You may have had 
the best motives, Miss Anson, for what you did; but you 
cannot deny that, believing that Sir John and Lady Anson 
would object to the engagement, you still encouraged your 
cousin, and assisted him in carrying on a secret under- 
standing with Ina; whilst, still further, you sanctioned 
Ina’s apparent preference for Lord Hopeton, when privately 
you knew she was attached to Mr. Anson. I don’t know 
what you may call this, but there is a very awkward word 
which I should apply to it—clandestine.’ 

Miss Anson coloured crimson. 

‘I was hot prepared for this,’ she said. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am sure you were not prepared for it. 
Persons who meddle in affairs of this kind are seldom pre- 
pared for the construction which the world puts upon their 
conduct. By your advice and assistance, you have led Ina 
to say and do things which must stamp her as a heartless 
coquette in the eyes of Lady Worthington, and ? 

‘But what could I have done?’ she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting me. ‘Was I to see Ina throwing herself away 
upon that scamp, Lord Hopeton, when I knew that an 
honest, honourable man like my cousin Harry loved her 
to desperation ?’ 

°If Mr. Anson loved Ina,’ I replied, ‘you must pardon me 
for saying that it was his business to tell her so, not yours. 
And as regards Lord Hopeton, if you had reason to think 
him what you state, you might have found means to open 
Ina’s eyes, without attempting to manceuvre. But what I find 
fault with, Miss Anson, even morc than with anything which 
passed at Arling, is the assistance which you gave to Mr. 
Anson and Ina here, on the day of the Headington picnic. 
And before that, your conduct was surely not honourable ; 
you endeavoured to deceive me—and you did deceive me.’ 

A half smile played round Miss Anson’s lips. 

‘Dear Mrs. Anstruther, you must forgive me. I really 
can’t see my naughtiness quite in the light you do, and so 
I can’t be as penitent as I ought to be. It was just a little 
amusement.’ 
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‘Sport to you, and death to me,’I said, gravely. ‘When 
Lady Anson complains, as she unquestionably will, that Ina 
engaged herself secretly, what am I to say?’ 

‘Poor dear Lady Anson ! she will make a fuss for the time, 
but it will pass over: I know her better than you do. And 
Harry is quite independent of his mother. You need not 
trouble yourself in the least about that.’ 

‘Is it quite impossible, Miss Anson,’ I exclaimed im- 
patiently, ‘to make you comprehend what it is which really 
touches me in this matter? Let Ina marry Mr. Anson, or 
let her not—I put that question entirely aside—she has 
compromised herself by the way in which the engagement 
has been formed.’ 

‘Only with one or two persons. The world generally is 
not so particular,’ was the reply. ‘And the real fact of the 
matter is, that if things had not been done as they were, 
Ina would never have been engaged to Harry at all. Lady 
Anson and Mrs. Harcourt would have moved heaven and 
earth to make him pledge himself to marry Lydia Harcourt. 
It was that which they were always aiming at; and when at 
length the fact of his engagement to Ina came out, it was 
only because they urged and tormented him so, and told 
him that the marriage with Lydia was Sir John’s dying wish.’ 

‘Mr. Anson said nothing of this to me,’ I observed. 

‘Oh no! poor Harry! He never says more about any- 
thing than he can help; he is always afraid of getting into 
scrapes. And he really was in a difficulty, for he had given 
a kind of half-promise to his mother that he would think 
about Lydia, just before he went to Worthington. So 
dreadfully miserable he was! I should have been a wretch 
if I had not helped him.’ 

‘Your opinion of what constitutes what you call “a 
wretch” differs from mine,’ I said. ‘I believe that there 
is no disgrace like that of deception.’ 

Miss Anson paused before answering ; then she said :-—‘ I 
can’t pretend to be what I am not, Mrs. Anstruther. I have 
done your daughter good service, though in a way which 
you don’t like: ¢4a¢ I am sorry for. I don’t ask you to 
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forgive me, because I don’t suppose you will; but I hope 
you will shake hands with me.’ 

She held out her hand, which I took, though I could 
say nothing. 

‘And this is to be our footing for the future?’ she said, 
with somewhat of regret in her voice. 

I bowed, and she bowed; and then she turned away, 
and I rang the bell for the servant to open the door. 

So ended our most disagreeable interview. I am not 
satisfied ; I did not say what I intended to say, and what 
I did say produced no effect. I doubt whether any words 
would really have made an impression upon an off-hand, 
surface-principled woman like Miss Anson. Very good- 
natured she is, I daresay; that is, what the world calls 
good-natured. She will work to please others, when it 
happens to please herself; but as for refinement, delicacy, 
high-mindedness—she does not know what the words mean. 
If she is to be Ina’s friend, alas for the poor child! Yet 
Miss Anson is a general favourite in society, especially with 
gentlemen ; she is so free, and bright, and amusing; never 
put out—as I have several times lately heard it said—always 
willing to help every one. Henry Anson’s weakncss comes 
our clearer than ever. What is a man worth who can be 
dragged into a half-promise to marry one person, and then 
can go immediately afterwards and engage himself wholly to 
marry another? And how much does Ina know of all this? 

Miss Anson kept me so late, and I was so discomposed 
by the interview, that I gave up going to Beechwood, and 
sent Hugh and Essie alone. 

July 23.—Marietta writes word that they are comfortably 
settled at home; and now she wants me to send Agnes to 
her as soon as possible, Late events have certainly not 
been such as would induce me to trust my children away 
from home. I must think about it. 

Ina has had a most painful letter from her grandmother, 
and was so upset by it that I much doubted whether she 
would be equal to dining at the Fowlers. She recovered 
herself a little, however, as the day wore on. Mrs. Penrhyn 
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writes, as she would be justified in writing if she had not 
from the beginning urged Ina to make a pretence of feelings 
which did not exist. She assumes that Ina’s acceptance of 
Lord Hopeton’s attentions was voluntary, and reads her a 
fierce lecture upon the sin of vanity and coquetry; ending 
with the most touching description of Lord Hopeton’s 
misery, and a prophecy of the fatal effects of such a dis- 
appointment just at the very turning-point of his life. 

Ina is so little accustomed to censure from her grand- 
mother, that this kind of tirade overwhelms her. And she 
has nothing to fall back upon for support; she cannot rest 
for comfort upon her engagement, since, without Lady 
Anson’s sanction, and mine, it is scarcely real. 

I pity, and long to be tender and consoling, but I am 
tongue-tied; and Ina thinks me unfeeling. Agnes looks 
on in surprise, asks no questions, but waits upon Ina, and 
pets her, and is a real Sister of Mercy. 

I had given orders in the afternoon that I could see no 
one. I meant to try what a quiet hour would do as a pre- 
paration for the Easthope dinner-party; but, hearing Mrs. 
Bradshaw’s voice at the hall door, I could not resist making 
an exception in her favour. We have not met since Sir 
John Anson’s death, for she has been engaged in sending off 
the Colonel and his family. They have left her now, and she 
is alone again, and rather enjoying the quiet. 1 fully meant to 
tell her my worries, but I could not write them ; and so I was 
glad of the opportunity of talking them over with her. 

She came prepared to hear of them ; for, as usual, rumour 
has been busy. That poor Sir John’s last attack was brought 
on by excitement and worry is a fact generally known ; and, 
as Mrs. Bradshaw said :—‘ My dear, when people are worried 
and excited, they quite forget to whisper; and Lady Anson 
being deaf, and Sir John irritable, I don’t doubt they did as 
much to spread abroad what they had to say to each other, 
as if they had hired the Westford town-crier for the express 
purpose. Anyhow, it is suspected, if not known, by many, 
that Henry Anson and Ina are engaged, and that Lady 
Asuon does not like it.’ 
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‘Anything more than that?’ I asked. ‘You may as well 
tell me all.’ 

‘I don’t see why I should tell you rumours.’ 

‘I shall be able to judge whether there is any foundation 
for them.’ 

‘I doubt it: they chiefly concern motives and intentions 
of which no one knows anything. It is a fact that Lady 
Anson is leaving the Manor. It is only the deduction of 
rumour that she does so because she has quarrelled with her 
son about his engagement.’ 

‘She naturally would leave the Manor,’ I said, ‘ whether 
her son married or not, because it is his now; and she pro- 
bably would not like to hold a secondary position where she 
has always been first.’ 

‘Oh! but there was a charming little family plan, con- 
cocted by Mrs, Harcourt. The Manor is very large, much 
too large for the estate, which is encumbered with mort- 
gages, and provisions for the three girls ; and so it was pro- 
posed—this is what the world says—that when “sweet Lydia 
Iarcourt, Lady Anson’s special pet, quite hke her own child,” 
(I have myself heard Mrs, Harcourt talk of her in this way), 
married dear Henry, they should all make a common home 
there; and it would be so delightful, so harmonious, so in- 
expensive !’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘and what was there to object to in the 
arrangement, if they liked it? It does not sound to me 
wise ; but that is not my concern,’ 

‘Only that (remember this is not scandal, but rumour) it 
was all settled by the elders of the two families, without any 
reference to the parties—or rather, I should say, party— 
principally concerned—I mean Henry Anson. Lydia Har- 
court was willing, but he never was, and nothing could ever 
make him willing, The persecution has been going on for 
years—I can vouch for that, in a small way, myself; and 
you know how they treated him about Marietta.’ 

‘But I don’t understand,’ I said, ‘how people with any 
sense of self-respect and dignity could po-sibly thrust a young 
girl upon a man who so evidently did not care for her,’ 
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‘But have people generally self-respect and dignity? I 
confess, I begin to doubt it. Anyhow, “I tell the tale as 
"twas told to me.” And you can understand now what a 
dire disappointment it has been to Lady Anson, just at the 
last moment, when Henry had all but consented to the 
marriage so long hoped for, to discover that he was playing 
her false, and engaging himself to some one else.’ 

‘A dire disappointment, indeed,’ I said. ‘She may have 
been very wrong before—they may all have been wrong— 
but he has been inexcusable.’ 

‘Yet one must remember,’ replied Mrs. Bradshaw, ‘how 
he was treated. They teased him into a half-promise—a 
kind of understanding—that he would think about Lydia; 
but he was miserable—caring for Ina, and not knowing that 
she cared for him. Just then came the invitation to Worth- 
ington, and he went off; fluttered like a moth round the 
candle, and was caught; came home and pledged himself 
at that unlucky picnic; and then, when his mother called 
upon him to give a definite promise, in order to satisfy his 
father, out came the truth. This is the state of the case, as 
Charlotte Anson told it to my Marian, and as my Marian 
told it to me. Of course, I imagined that you knew all.’ 

‘I know less than anyone, I believe,’ was my reply. ‘There 
seems to have been a general agreement to keep me in 
ignorance. As for Miss Anson, she knows perfectly well 
what I think of her conduct in the affair. She has been 
playing with edged tools, and I am afraid I cannot help 
wishing she had been wounded herself as deeply as she has 
wounded others.’ 

‘Charity, my dear friend, charity !’ 

“Charity is very difficult in a case of this kind,’ I replied ; 
‘if it means that you are not to wish that people may be 
made to feel their wrong-doings.’ 

‘ But what would you have done in her case?’ 

‘I don’t know; I can’t say. But I quite well know what 
I should not have done, I should never have made oppor- 
tunities for Ina and Henry Anson to be together, pretending 
that it was done simply and without purpose, whilst privately 
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I knew that I was urging them to the point of pledging them- 
selves to a secret engagement. 

Mrs. Bradshaw looked grave and concerned, 

‘Tell me what is in your mind,’ I continued. 

‘Only that it is very hard the world cannot know you as 
Ido. People, by which I mean, chiefly, the Harcourts and 
Lady Anson, their servants, and their servants’ friends—say 
that it is you who have contrived and encouraged the affair.’ 

“They have reason to say so,’ I said. ‘I forgive them.’ 

‘In the spirit of Louis Napoleon’s forgiveness of Eng- 
land !’ replied Mrs. Bradshaw. ‘You remember the words 
which the Saturday Review—likening him to Pecksniff— 
puts into his mouth :—‘“‘ Eugenie, my love, when I say my 
prayers to-night, remind me to pray for perfidious Albion: 
she has distrusted me.”’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘not, I hope, in any spirit but that of en. 
deavouring to look at my own position from the same point 
of view as the world must. No one but yourself (except, of 
course, Ina and Henry and Miss Anson) can possibly know 
how entirely I have been kept in the dark in this matter as 
to facts ; and none but God can look into my heart, and see 
how absolutely free I am from any wish for the marriage. I 
must be open to unfair judgment, and I do not intend to 
trouble myself about it, save only as regards Lady Anson ; 
when the opportunity shall offer, I do intend to exonerate 
myself in her eyes.’ 

‘I am afraid you will not have the opportunity,’ said Mrs, 
Bradshaw, ‘It is quite true that she is leaving the Manor.’ 

‘And going—where ?’ 

‘To some place near JLondon, if she can find a house to 
suit her.’ 

‘ Away from all her old friends?’ I said. 

‘Yes. She isso dreadfully cut up by her husband’s death, 
and this unexpected disappointment, that, as she told Cap- 
tain Shaw, she cannot bear to remain here.’ 

‘The marriage has not taken place yet, and without 
Lady Anson’s sanction, I shall not give mine.’ 

‘Now, my dear friend’—and Mrs. Bradshaw took my 
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hand affectionately—‘ let me reason with you a little on this 
point. There is such a thing as being carried away bya 
feeling called honour, but which in reality is only pride. 
It is quite true that these two young people have been very 
foolish, not to say very wrong, and that they both deserve to 
be well punished. But it is also true that their elders have 
not been entirely free from blame—very much the reverse, 
indeed. Lady Anson, to gratify a private fancy, has for 
years been, morc or less, her son’s persecutor on the subject 
of marriage, and Sir John has upheld her. And we both 
know the part that Mrs. Penrhyn acted with regard to Ina 
and Lord Hopeton. You cannot come down upon these 
young people, as if every one but themselves had been im- 
maculate. They are not babies; they see the truth just as 
well as you and I do; and what is more, they know, for it 
is their strong point, that, legally, neither you nor Lady 
Anson can control them. You see, therefore, that your 
moral authority is weak, and your legal authority #7, and 
I need not say to you, that of all the unwise things we 
ignorant human beings can do, one of the most unwise is to 
attempt to command, when we have only a right to entreat.’ 

‘Entreatics are equivalent to commands in some cases,’ 
I said. 

‘But ought they tobe? Is it not straining the conscience 
too far to attempt to make them so?’ 

‘In some cases, no.’ 

‘But in this special case? Just think, you would entreat 
your child not to marry a drunkard, and if she interpreted 
your entreaty as a command, I grant you it would be so 
much the better for her; though even then I should feel 
that you were taking a false position, and that your real 
strength would be in making her give up the marriage 
on moral grounds of her own free-will. But Henry Anson 
is no drunkard. He is a perfectly respectable young man, 
and so is Ina—a perfectly respectable young woman.’ 

I could not help laughing, in spite of my vexation. 

“You have never regarded her in that light before ?’ 
said Mrs. Bradshaw. ‘ But she isso, Lassure you. And how 
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can you, with any appearance of right, interfere to prevent 
these two respectable young persons from marrying, when 
they are of full age, have good fortunes and good health, 
merely because the gentleman’s mamma wishes him to 
marry some one else? It is impossible.’ 

‘I cannot prevent it,’ I said; ‘ but I do not see that I am 
called upon to sanction it. They have behaved wrongly 
and deceitfully.’ 

‘And you wish to have the pleasure of punishing them ? 
I can enter into that feeling. There is nothing I should 
enjoy more than to be told it was my duty to castigate 
some of my friends, not to say relatives. But in all serious- 
ness, I would say, leave punishment to God.’ 

‘And allow them to think that I approve? It is out 
of the question.’ 

‘Don’t allow them to think anything. Don’t trouble 
yourself about what they think. Take circumstances as 
they arise, without endeavouring to twist them to suit your 
own views, It is quite right, for the present, that you 
should refuse your sanction, if Lady Anson refuses hers— 
that in itself is a punishment: the poor things are as 
miserable as they can well be. But don’t pledge yourself 
to anything future.’ 

‘I have said already to Henry Anson that he must not 
expect me to allow any communication without his mother’s 
approval.’ 

‘And he has accepted this for a month. So let it be. 
As Sydney Smith said, “It is best to take short views 
in life.” When the month is over it will be time enough 
to decide what you will do next.’ 

‘But you are speaking all along,’ I said, ‘as if I approved 
of the marriage, as if Lady Anson was the only obstacle. 
But I don’t approve. The more I see and hear of Henry 
Anson, the less I think him a good husband for Ina.’ 

‘You are very wise,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, dryly ; ‘more 
so by far than I can ever hope to be. I never pretend to 
decide who is a good husband for any one.’ 

‘One can’t help seeing it,’ I said. ‘One can’t help 
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knowing what the effect of a man’s character is likely to be 
upon his wife.’ 

‘You can’t, I daresay,’ replied Mrs. Bradshaw; ‘ but for 
myself, I own that all the knowledge I have ever attained 
to in this matter is that I know nothing. Weak husbands 
may make strong wives, and strong husbands weak wives. 
It is all, humanly speaking, a calculation of moral forces 
which is beyond me.’ 

‘But I am night in wishing that Ina should marry a 
religious man,’ I said. 

‘Undoubtedly. But you have no right to refuse your 
consent to her marriage with a man whom you consider 
not religious ; for this simple reason, that you cannot be 
a judge of his religion. His morality is a different matter : 
there, I grant, you have a right to interfere more decidedly ; 
but still, not to command. What is the use of commanding 
when you have no power to enforce? We come back to 
the first point.’ 

I became thoughtful. Mrs. Bradshaw continued— 

‘I speak the more strongly upon these matters because 
it has been my fate to see a good deal of the consequences 
of undue interference with marriages, upon supposed sound 
reasons. I have known money, position, connections, tem- 
per, and disposition, all brought forward as obstacles. I 
have watched good people, with the best intentions, making 
the most unwarrantable efforts to prevent marriages they 
thought undesirable; and when they have succeeded, the 
result has been, in five cases out of six, nothing but bitter- 
ness of heart and life-long regret.’ 

‘Yet it might have been much worse, if the marriages 
had taken place,’ I replied. 

‘Who can say? At any rate, the sorrow would have 
been self-made ; there would have been no rankling enmity 
against another in it. And, my dear friend, are we in the 
least wise in attempting to calculate in this way what will 
or will not be the effect of certain actions? Is not our 
responsibility limited by external laws? and are we justified 
in trying to extend it beyond ?’ 
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‘And the responsibility of a mother for her daughter lasts, 
then, in most cases,’ £ said, ‘ till twelve o'clock on the night 
preceding her twenty-first birth-day, and when the clock 
strikes it ceases.’ 

‘You put it strongly ; but the law sees it in that light.’ 

‘I am not talking of law,’ I replied—and I am afraid 
I spoke rather impatiently. 

‘But I am; so don’t let us misunderstand each other. 
All that I say is, that when the law, which must, for the 
time being, have a certain moral authority, recognises a 
child as being of full age, the parents must, of necessity, 
recognise it also; and that the part of wisdom then is to 
yield to the necessity willingly.’ 

‘Of course I must yield,’ I said, ‘so far that if Henry 
Anson and Ina choose to marry, they can and will.’ 

‘But let it be more than that. Thmk what a load you 
lay upon your poor Ina’s conscience if you compel her to 
keep her engagement without your sanction.’ 

‘I do not compel. She is at liberty to do as she likes.’ 

‘No, begging your pardon. She has engaged herself— 
whether wisely or unwisely ; she is pledged.’ 

‘Then let her keep her pledge—she can do it without me.’ 

‘But she cannot do it honourably, happily, with the 
approbation of hcr own conscience. See in what a dilemma 
you place her.’ 

‘She has brought it upon herself,’ I said. 

‘Yes, she has. I don’t defend her for a moment. 
All I say is that, knowing what burdens of self-reproach 
we all, more or less, heap up for ourselves as we journey 
through hfe—burdens which will surely lay heavy upon us 
on our death-bed—I would myself earnestly desire never 
to add to those which are in store for young people, by 
giving a command which they can and must neglect, or 
refusing a sanction which they can and will lawfully do 
without. I don’t say that there are no instances in which 
this is unavoidable. No doubt extreme cases will arise 
when a parent is called upon to exercise a moral authority, 
which the law won’t uphold—though even then I recognise 
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a limit. But it does seem to me that this is not sucha 
case. If there is anything against Henry Anson’s character, 
let 1t be told: Ina will then see herself why you oppose 
the marriage. If not, then surely Lady Anson’s prejudice 
is no sufficient cause for forcing these young things into 
deceit, and perhaps—who can tell ?—leading them to make 
a runaway match.’ 

‘Never, never!’ I exclaimed: ‘Ina could not.’ 

‘I don’t say “could not” for any one. I believe we one 
and all could, under certain circumstances, do things which 
in calmer moments, would make our hair stand on end even 
to think of,’ 

The words startled me. I paused and thought. Then 
I said, ‘But it is impossible for me to allow Lady Anson 
and the world gencrally to suppose that I approve of all 
that has been done.’ 

‘No one wishes you to do so,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw; ‘my- 
self least of all. Trust to me, to let the world know what 
you think, or rather trust to yourself. Make these young 
people wait. Try all you can to soften poor Lady Anson’s 
—what shall I call it?—not flinty heart, it has not strength 
and consistency enough for flint—but, at any rate, her heart 
that won’t be softened. Look grave, and preach, and be 
miserable, as you will; but make no vows, and no threats,’ 

‘And so Ict them be married, and live happily ever after,’ 
I said, attempting tosmile. ‘I believe, at the bottom of my 
heart, that 1s what I most wish,’ 

‘As to the living happily,’ replied Mrs. Bradshaw, ‘I 
prophesy nothing. There is a Nemesis that is certain to 
overtake a marriage which has had a wrong twist at its 
commencement. Family jars are a lifelong inheritance ; 
and Ina will find it so. To enter a family unwelcomed is 
no preparation for happiness.’ 

‘Unwelcomed and unhonoured,’ I said; ‘that is my 
bitterness. Ina has given cause for the hard things which 
will be said of her. Poor child! and she really so little 
intends to do wrong.’ 

‘She is a Penrhyn,’ said Mis. Bradshaw. 
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And I began to think that, after all, inherited charac- 
teristics might be a clue to Ina’s inconsistent and perplexing 
conduct. 

July 24—A most unpleasant remembrance of yesterday 
I have; first the conversation with Mrs. Bradshaw, which 
disturbed and upset me, because it shook the foundation 
of my conviction; and next the dinner-party at Easthope. 
Ina could not go; she had such a very bad headache ; 
and I was obliged to take Agnes, who does not profess 
to be what people call ‘out;’ but I mean her to glide 
into the state by degrees. Dinner-parties in this neigh- 
bourhood are insufferably dull; and though the Fowlers 
are good-natured people, they never are able to get be- 
yond; seating their friends in a circle, and talking in an 
undertone. I believe myself that an English dinner-party 
would be much more agreeable if the low rumble of a 
kettle-drum could go on all the time. We should have 
less reason then to fear the sound of our own voices. 

Mrs. Harcourt was there, and supremely stiff, almost rude. 
I did not choose to notice it, but she certainly would not 
have spoken to me if she could possibly have avoided it. 

The actual dinner time did very well. I sat next the 
Rector, and had a good deal of parish talk with him. One 
thing strikes me greatly; he is so much softened lately, so 
much less narrow and angular; his human sympathies are 
so enlarged. To have married a good wife would, doubt- 
less, have been an excellent thing for him; but I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the next best thing to that, 
in his case, is to have missed one. He was too good to 
be hardened by it; he sees everything too directly as the 
ordering of God’s love. 

His feeling for Marietta brought out, I imagine, the hidden 
tenderness which before he was scarcely conscious of; and 
as it was not permitted te expand itself upon her, it has 
found a vent in a more general sympathy. He turns to 
me cordially, for he knows I understand him; and he is 
especially kind to Agnes, whom he prepared for Confirma- 
tion the year before last, and has since then adopted as one 
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of his peculiar charges. Shy as she is with the world gene- 
rally, she is not shy with him. I believe there is a kind of 
freemasonry in natural simplicity of character which makes 
those who possess it at ease with one another, in spite of 
all differences of age, or sex, or position. I always know 
at once the persons whom Agnes will get on with; they 
are those who give one a sense of truthfulness and trans- 
parency. Whatever they may be in other respects, these 
qualities make intercourse easy. I was quite amused to 
hear how confidently she gave her opinion when the Rector 
appealed to her upon some little matter connected with the 
Sunday-school, in which she has lately become a teacher. 
She spoke out quite archly and merrily, and ventured 
entirely to differ from him. 

The trying time was, as it always is, after dinner, when 
the ladies went to the drawing-room, and servants and 
babies were brought upon the /afés for discussion. Mrs. 
Fowler was deeply interested in the destination of the 
Manor servants. Were they to stay or to go? Would 
Mr. Anson keep up as large an establishment as his 
father? Would Lady Anson take the butler with her? 
‘The queries were all based upon what appeared to be an 
ascertained fact—that Lady Anson was going away. But 
when? How soon? I longed to ask the question, but did 
not dare. I turned over some photographs, and listened. 
Mrs. Harcourt was at some little distance from me, but I 
could not help thinking she intended me to hear her replies. 

* Indeed,’ she said, heaving a deep sigh, and playing with 
her jet chain, ‘I can tell nothing at present; the shock has 
been so sudden, and the circumstances are so distressing. 
Dear Lady Anson had looked forward to spending her last 
days at the Manor; and kind, good Sir John had never 
anticipated any other arrangement.’ 

‘It is a very unexpected move,’ observed Mrs. Fowler ; 
‘so very speedy. One might have supposed it would be 
necessary by-and-by, in the event of Mr. Anson’s marriage, 
but not yet.’ 

‘Even then it might have been arranged for her to 
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temain,’ was the reply; ‘with a large house, ample space, 
and such a united family as they were, and Henry Anson 
s0 entirely his mother’s pet. But trials are good for us, no 
doubt. Dear Lady Anson has a large share.’ 

‘I heard,’ said Mrs. Fowler, lowering her voice, and 
drawing her chair closer to Mrs. Harcourt, ‘that there had 
been some terrible misunderstanding between Lady Anson 
and her son. My maid told me that they had not dined to- 
gether since the funeral. But I suppose that can’t be true.’ 

‘Poor thing! she has been very unhappy,’ was Mrs, 
Harcourt’s ambiguous reply. 

‘And can it really be that he has engaged himself to some 
one whom his mother does not like?’ inquired Mrs. Fowler. 

‘Excuse me: I am too much in the family confidence to 
answer: I can only say’—and Mrs. Harcourt glanced at 
me, and raised her voice a little—‘that whatever may be 
the truth or falsehood of the facts as they have been 
brought to you, there can be no doubt that Henry Anson 
has been a dupe; he is a most excellent, estimable young 
man in himself.’ 

I had the most vehement impulse to rush into the 
conversation, confront Mrs. Harcourt, and compel her to 
explain her words. But, of course, I restrained myself, 
and she went on. 

‘Dear Lady Anson goes to the neighbourhood of London : 
that is all I am at liberty to state at present. I believe she 
will have a house at Norwood, so that her two younger 
daughters may have masters.’ 

‘A great change from the Manor,’ sighed good-natured 
Mrs. Fowler. 

‘A terrible, grievous change!’ groaned Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘And when will she go? Soon?’ 

‘Impossible to say—as to the house at Norwood; but 
she leaves the Manor immediately. She must leave it.’ 
Again there was a glance at me. 

‘Poor thing! How very sad! Will she go abroad ?’ 

*T believe not.’ 

‘When one thinks of it,’ persisted Mrs. Fowler, ‘she could 
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scarcely leave England till her affairs are all settled. How 
she will miss you!’ 

‘I may be with her for a week or so, if Mr. Harcourt 
can spare me,’ was the reply ; ‘and no doubt he will make 
the sacrifice for the sake of an old friend, whose position 
awakens such deep sympathy.’ 

At that moment the gentlemen entered the room, and 
I heard no more. But later in the evening I observed 
Mrs. Harcourt and Mrs. Fowler again in close conversa- 
tion ; and when I took my leave of the latter, there was 
a very marked coldness in her manner towards me, Even 
Agnes noticed it, and asked if I had done anything to offend 
Mrs. Fowler, for she was so very stiff. 

To this I could only give the general answer, that ‘ people 
were frequently stiff without being aware of it;’ and Agnes 
suggested it might be the natural effect of the atmosphere of 
a dinner-party. Would it be her duty to go to any more? 

Alas! I could give her no hope of escaping them, especi- 
ally, I said, if she went to Chilhurst ; for the Nevilles are 
compelled to give a great many dinner-parties, especially in 
the hunting season. 

And she was going to Chilhurst, then! Her tired eyes 
sparkled with delight. ‘She would bear dinner-parties, even- 
ing-parties, parties of any kind, for the pleasure of being with 
Marietta. And it never could be dull there: it was never 
dull at Woodleigh. Mr. Penrhyn and Mr. Neville made 
her laugh more than any persons she had ever known.’ 

Ah, yes! but Mr. Penrhyn would not be at Chilhurst. 
I was obliged to remind her of that; and Mr. Neville is 
certainly not likely to awaken much merriment when left to 
himself. 

August 8.—Short views in life! They are certainly help- 
ful. I have had a month’s rest, and in that time events 
have shaped themselves—so, at least, one says in that kind 
of heathenish phraseology which one uses without considera- 
tion, Lady Anson has not made a sudden removal from 
the Manor, as the world declared she would be compelled 
to do: I have not that evil upon my conscience in any 
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form. She has simply gone with Edith to see an old friend 
at Norwood; and the two younger girls, with Miss Davis, 
their governess, are left at home. 

Henry Anson has kept his word—he has made no at- 
tempt to communicate with Ina. I give him full credit 
for this honourable conduct—it raises my opinion of him; 
and it has been helpful to me, for it has given me time 
to determine my own line of conduct. Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
warnings against attempting to interfere where I have no 
authority are, no doubt, wise; yet I still feel that I cannot 
be called upon to give my sanction to the engagement 
until at least some attempt has been made to induce Lady 
Anson to give hers. At the present moment, such an 
attempt is out of the question; in her state of grief, it 
would be cruel. Henry Anson must consent to leave 
her at peace for a twelvemonth. Respect for his father’s 
memory requires that he should not marry within that 
time. He must urge his mother to let all things remain as 
they are for the present, and not to think of moving from 
the Manor; and he must assure her that it is my wish that 
the engagement between himself and Ina should, for the 
time named, be considered as null; which means that they 
should not meet, or correspond, as persons engaged. 

When I have made these stipulations, I shall be satisfied, 
and I will say openly to Iady Anson—and, in fact, to every 
one—that at the end of the twelvemonth, if the young people 
continue In the same mind, I shall not, unless something 
quite unforeseen should arise, interpose any further ob- 
stacles to the marriage. 

What the result of the delay may be none can prophesy. 
If it should end in breaking off the marriage, I cannot say 
that I shall be sorry. Ina is young, and has seen very few 
really first-rate men, otherwise I do not believe she could 
possibly have given her heart to a mere good-natured boy 
(for he really is nothing more) like Henry Anson, During 
this delay, Lady Anson and Mrs, Harcourt, if they are wise, 
willlet Henry alone. There is one thing which will ensure the 
marriage, and that 1s opposition. The only misgiving I have 
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in making the decision is, whether Mrs. Penrhyn may not take 
advantage of the delay to bring Lord Hopeton forward again. 
That would be a tenfold greater evil than a marriage with 
Henry Anson, which, as the world argues, is no evil at all. 

August 9.—Henry Anson came to me, as I expected, 
this morning. ‘ His month’s trial was over,’ he said, and he 
demanded an interview with Ina. I refused it. He was 
extremely angry, and it was very long before I could get him 
to listen to a word of reason. He went over the old ground, 
and would twist my words to a wrong meaning, and assert 
that I was bent upon separating them for ever, because I in- 
sisted upon separation for atwelvemonth. I told him again 
and again that if, at the end of a ycar, he and Ina remained 
of the same mind, I would interpose no further obstacles ; 
but my words seemed to pass by him unregarded. He could 
think of nothing but the present. Persistence, however, 
gained the day. He left me, at last, bitterly complaining 
of the way in which I had treated him, but, I think, fully 
persuaded that he had nothing to do but to submit. 

The awkwardness is, that I can say nothing about their 
not meeting—because, living in the same village, they in- 
evitably will meet. I can only insist that there shall be no 
engagement and no correspondence. If I can possibly 
manage it, I must send Ina away, at least for a time. I 
wish she was going to Chilhurst instead of Agnes. With 
her calmer mind she is, however, better able than Henry 
Anson to understand the necessities of the case. She pro- 
fesses full confidence in Mr. Anson’s affection, and asserts 
her own to be unalterable; but there is something—I can 
scarcely say what—in her tone and manner, which makes 
me feel that she is not really very deeply in love. 

When all this was settled, I went to my room to do the 
most unpleasant thing of the whole—write to Lady Anson. 
Flow many sheets of paper I tore up before I could satisfy 
myself, I should be ashamed to reckon ; and, at the last, I 
sent my letter merely because I was out of heart, and unable 
to think of anything better—not at all because I thought I 
had said what I ought. This is the copy -— 
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‘Dear Lapy ANSON,—lI will make no excuses for in- 
truding upon you in the midst of your grief—though I well 
know how great it must be—for the subject I have to bring 
before you is one which cannot be set aside without causing 
pain to yourself, as well as to others. Our children have, 
without our knowledge, entered into a marriage engagement. 
This fact must distress us equally; it has caused me the 
very deepest regret, and I do not doubt that you share my 
feelings. We had a right to expect that they would act 
openly, and they have not done so. I do not attempt to 
defend them. But the past is irrevocable: the question is, 
what is to be done for the future? 

‘Mr. Anson tells me that you refuse your consent to the 
marriage ; he does not give me the reason. I also, for the 
present, refuse mine; but it is because you do not give 
yours. If you will tell me your objections, I will either 
answer them, or, if they are unanswerable, I will put them 
before my daughter, and endeavour to induce her, of her 
own accord, to break off the engagement which she has so 
hastily and unwisely entered into. More than this I cannot 
do: Ina is but my step-daughter, and she is of age. Ina 
question in which her own happiness is so deeply concerned, 
she must judge and act for herself. Should it be that the 
difficulties which suggest themselves to you should not 
appear such to myself, I will still undertake that the young 
people shall in no way meet or correspond, as if pledged 
to each other, for another twelvemonth. I have obtained 
their promise on this point, and I am quite sure they will 
keep it. At the expiration of that time, I shall feel that I 
have stretched my authority (which is moral not legal) to 
the utmost; and if they should still continue in the same 
mind, I shall consider myself no longer at liberty to inter- 
pose any obstacles to the marriage. 

‘I can only repeat how deeply I lament that a matter of 
this kind, connected with myself, should have arisen to add 
to your trial at a moment of such heavy sorrow; and I trust 
you will believe in the assurance of my true sympathy, and 
allow me to add my earnest hope that, notwithstanding the 
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anxieties which at present press upon you, you may ulti- 
mately see all things settled in the manner most plainly con- 
ducive to your own happiness, and that of your children. 
I am, dear Lady Anson, very truly yours, 

*M. ANSTRUTHER.’ 


August 10.—A note from the Manor. 


‘DECRNHAM MANOR, August 10. 
‘Lady Anson presents her compliments to Mrs. Anstruther, 
and begs to acknowledge the receipt of a letter, to which, in 
her present state of grief, she feels herself quite unable to 
reply. She can only request that a subject so painful may 
not again be brought before her.’ 


War to the knife, evidently! I don’t know that I ex- 
pected anything better, but it gives me a grievous heartache. 
I wonder whether I have done right. Would my husband 
have thought it right? I ask myself this again and again, 
still without being able to discover how I could have written 
or acted differently. 

Now, what I have to do is to send Ina away. She must 
go with Agnes to Chilhurst, whether it is convenient to 
Marietta or not; I must ask it as a favour. Arling is out 
of the question. Yet what a help Mrs. Penrhyn might be 
to me, if I could but trust her! Mrs. Huddersfield, who 
has chosen Cromer instead of Westford, might, perhaps, 
receive her for a month; and I so far give her credit for 
sincerity, that, if she promised me not to bring forward the 
Hopeton affair again, I think she would keep her word. 
But there would be no protection, in that case, against Mrs. 
Penrhyn’s manceuvring ; so I must not risk it. 

August 15.—Marietta says ‘yes,’ but it is scarcely a 
cordial yes. The house is to be very full, Mrs. West, a 
sister of Lady Worthington’s, lives close to them. Lord 
Hopeton may possibly be in the neighbourhood, She is 
afraid it will be awkward. Ard not one word or message 
from Mr. Neville !—only a postscript, which, coming from 
Marietta, is very significant :— 
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‘Edward is severe in his judgment upon poor dear Ina’s 
conduct, which has been exhibited to him in the worst 
colours. She must be prepared for this, and be careful. 
He would be dreadfully worried if any more difficulties were 
to arise whilst she is with us.’ 

Very natural! Marietta dreads the position of Ina’s chap- 
erone-—Or, at any rate, Mr. Neville dreads it for her. The 
poor child has gained herself a much worse reputation than 
she deserves ; but it is always the case when young people 
are imprudent, even in small ways. 

Perplexed and anxious though I am, I must not forget to 
note, as a matter for thankfulness, a most satisfactory account 
of Charlie from his tutor, and a very merry, happy letter from 
Hugh, who went back to school about a fortnight ago. He 
tells me that he had a ‘jolly time’ in the holidays; which 
delights my heart, for I am always afraid lest the boys may 
find home dull. Mr. Pierce, he adds, speaks well of his 
mathematics, and already talks of his getting a Cambridge 
scholarship. Hugh is greatly inspirited by the idea, for 
Frank Neville has inoculated him with the ambition of 
doing something for himself as soon as possible, and lessen- 
ing my heavy expenses. After all, these boys can do more 
with one another than any one else can. I might have talked 
to Hugh for weeks, and I never should have stirred him up 
as Frank has done. I believe it is the American, Jacob 
Abbot, who says that the strongest influence in the world 
is that exerted by a child of three years old upon the little 
one a year younger; the one is incessantly imitating and 
following the other. 

August 21.—Thinking, and planning, and knocking down 
plans is very weary work. I have not been able to make up 
my mind to accept Marietta’s uncordial invitation for Ina. 
It would be odious to be in the neighbourhood of Lady 
Worthington’s sister, after all the reports and gossip which 
have spread and are spreading. I had a note from Bessie 
Penrhyn to-day—very sympathising and kind, but greatly 
regretting the unkind things which are said of Ina ;—things 
which, no doubt, come round to Lady Anson through Lady 
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Worthington, and increase her prejudice. Agnes, I have 
arranged, shall go to Chilhurst—nothing preventing—next 
week, There is no danger to be feared for her! She is 
not likely to flirt. The last idea which has suggested itself, 
as regards Ina, is that of letting the cottage for some months, 
and going abroad. But who will take it? These things 
can’t be done in a moment; and it is impossible for me to 
think of moving unless the cottage is let. I should, indeed, 
go on Ina’s account, and she could very well bear the 
additional expense; but I cannot suggest it, and she is not 
likely to think of offering it. Young people so little under- 
stand how money is spent in moving about; and Ina is just 
beginning to enjoy her riches (for, as a mere girl, she is rich), 
and I shrink from any appearance of interference with her 
private affairs. She has always had a good allowance; and 
I have taught her that money is a responsibility ; and she is 
extiemely liberal, helps every one who asks her, and gives 
largely to Mr. L’Estrange for the needs of the parish ; but 
it must all be done in her own way. She listens very re- 
spectfully to any suggestions I may make; but she would 
rather buy her own experience, and therefore I leave her to 
do so. She is munificently generous to the persons she 
loves ; but she does not like to be reminded of common 
duties, or to be troubled with uninteresting claims merely 
because they are just. She would delight in giving me 
a velvet dress for next winter, which I shall not have the 
opportunity of wearing more than two or three times; but 
it would never enter her head to offer that if we went abroad 
she should take half the expense of lodgings. It is a habit 
of mind which I doubt much if I shall ever be able to alter, 
I see it so continually in persons of mature age, in whom 
there is not the slightest idea of acting in any way selfishly. 
So long as they give, they do not apparently trouble them- 
selves how they give; and, as a rule, they are so liked, and 
praised, and, indeed, loved, for their generosity, that I don’t 
see how their eyes are ever to be opened to the fact that 
there is something higher than generosity—and that is, 
justice. The difficulty with Ina and myself is one of 
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‘position; she is comparatively rich, and I am compara- 
tively poor, Strictly speaking, she ought to feel this, and 
to recognise a claim of duty in consequence ; but if I bring 
it before her, it must insensibly give her an uncomfortable 
Impression of me. And this has been the case from the 
beginning. I have never taken all that others would have 
given me, because I am her sole guardian, and I have had 
all the power in my own hands. As I have never been able 
to show her my own claims, so no other person has been 
able to do so forme. Mrs. Penrhyn might have been an 
assistance, but, with her feeling of enmity, it was not to be 
expected that she would be. Only the other day, when it 
was a question of Charlie’s going to London, it would have 
been the greatest possible comfort if Ina had come forward 
with a proposal to give something regularly towards his ex- 
penses; instead of which, she gave him a cheque for £20, 
with which he was enchanted, and which he proposed to 
spend in all kinds of useless ways ; and I was obliged to say 
how kind and thoughtful she was, feeling all the time that 
the possession of so much money was just the very thing to 
encourage Charlie in his naturally extravagant habits. Agnes 
did suggest at last that he should put some of it by asa 
nucleus in the savings-bank, but Ina would not hear of it. 
She said she had given it to him to spend, and she wished it 
to be spent; and, after that, what could Agnes or I do? I 
would not for the world say this to any one,—it would seem 
so hard and unkind to Ina, who really is charming in her 
generosity ; and, after all, the fault must, in a measure, be 
mine. I often think that I might have given her a clearer 
notion of the claims of money if I had checked her in her 
taste for making unnecessarily handsome presents, and 
shown her how much can be done by simple and useful 
ones. But the difficulty was, that she had few friends on 
whom to indulge her fancies, and the presents were most 
frequently for myself or the children ; and to have checked 
her would have seemed cold and ungracious. I tried to 
teach her to spend her money wisely—I know I did; but, 
perhaps, not enough—not constantly. Anyhow, I have 
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failed, and Ina will require a long experience to teach her 
that generosity is only generous when it is reasonable and 
self-denying. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


August 22.—‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ How 
entirely I may say that of Mrs. Bradshaw! I don’t think 
there has ever been a case of great difficulty, since I have 
first known her, in which, if we have been together, she has 
not done something, more or less, to assist me. And now 
she has come forward at the precise moment, and in the 
precise way which I could most desire. I went to see her 
yesterday—-I was really wanting advice. The more I 
thought of Ina’s remaining here the less nght it seemed, 
and the more I thought of her going away the less practi- 
cable it appeared. I felt that I must tell out my difficulties 
to some one, and that some one could only be Mrs, Brad- 
shaw. If she could not help me, at least she would sympa- 
thise with and understand me; and very often sympathy is 
nine-tenths of the aid one needs. She received me, as she 
always does when she perceives I am really worried, with 
the most tender kindness, telling me that it did her more 
good than anything else could to see me; for she had been 
lonely and cross, and had quarrelled, first with her cat, 
and then with her maid, and then with her dinner, and at 
last, worst of all, was upon the point of quarrelling with her- 
self ;—but my coming would set everything right. 

‘Then you will be set right by a very ignorant and help- 
less mortal,’ I said, ‘ wandering in a labyrinth of worries.’ 

‘And when is it ever otherwise in this world?’ she re- 
plied. ‘Iam sure I don’t know. Here am I, fretted intoa 
nervous fever because my servants can’t agree. But never 
mind them. Let me hear what is the matter with you. 
Ina, of course, is at the bottom of the trouble.’ 

‘Yes, of course, poor child! She can’t help it; but she 
has tied a Gordian knot for me. I ought to go away with 
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her, and I don’t see how or where; and I think and think 
till I have scarcely an idea left in my head.’ 

‘These young things,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw: ‘how little 
they understand that great walls tumble down because little 
stones are moved! I suppose it never entered her head 
that her folly could affect you.’ 

‘She has been just as blind as I might have been at her 
age,’ I said, ‘and if she has been less open, why, I suppose, 
I must attribute it to her natural disposition. I must not 
let you be hard upon her,’ 

‘My dear friend, you must let me speak the truth, or I 
can’t speak at all, If your comfortable little household is 
to be disturbed because Ina has got herself into a difficulty 
which she might have avoided, why I must be hard upon 
her ;—that is, if saying that she is a very provoking girl, 
which I do say, is being hard. In my private opinion, it 
is much less than she deserves.’ 

‘Granted, then, that she is provoking,’ I replied; ‘still 
all one can think of now is, what is to be done? You 
know, I have given my written word to Lady Anson that 
the engagement shall be null and void for a year.’ 

‘And Lady Anson has not had the grace to thank you 
for it. Ifyou were anything but what you are, you would 
send for a special license and have the young people 
married forthwith to spite her. But that is an aside—not 
intended for your virtuous ears,’ 

I laughed, as I said, ‘I am afraid I should spite myself 
also by that means. The one hope I have of keeping my 
mind at rest is by not giving way to any personal feelings 
in this matter. And since Lady Anson objects, it is right 
that time should be given her to consider the question. At 
any rate, I must and will keep my word: and here is my 
trouble. Henry and Ina live in the same village. I can’t 
allow them to be constantly meeting; and he is not likely 
to go away; so I must,—and it must be for at least six 
months,’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw started. ‘They are two provoking idiots ! 
Go away for six months! My dear, I shall be found drowned 
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in the fish-pond before you return. Winter coming on; the 
Manor all but shut up; Mrs. Harcourt stiffened with pride 
and disappointment so that it would require a sledge-hammer 
to break her to pieces; the Rector mourning for his lost 
love; Captain Shaw meditating upon nothing but Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Holy Dying !”—-I can’t stand it Wherever you 
go I must follow.’ 

‘Must you, indeed?’ I exclaimed: ‘that would be a 
delightful °* azst.”? 

‘Stop. You take me up so quickly. I am out of breath. 
Did I say “ must” ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed you did; but then, unfortunately, you didn’t 
mean it.’ 

‘Stay again. I don’t know what I mean, I never do at 
first. All I know is, that there is a residuum of truth at 
the bottom. This place will be intolerable without you, 
But then, where do you intend to go?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ I replied. ‘I wish many things, but I can’t 
intend any; and for the reason, that a move is too ex 
pensive. Charlie’s fancy for India is a great drain upon me 
now; though one hopes it will all be repaid in the end: 
but tutors are not to be had for nothing.’ 

‘And you would send him to live with the tutor, instead 
of letting him share lodgings with John Penrhyn. I never 
could quite see the sense of that.’ 

‘Because there is no sense in it,’ I said, ‘only a convic- 
tion—a prejudice—whatever you choose to call it. I don’t 
wish him to be always with John Penrhyn. But if I have 
done wrong, I am punished for it; for it is just this which 
makes it so difficult for me to make a move now when it is 
necessary.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw thought for a moment. ‘Where should 
you go, if you could ?’ 

‘ Abroad ;—partly for economy, partly for the advantage 
of languages for the girls.’ 

‘The economy I doubt. The languages no doubt are 
important. But abroad is indefinite.’ 

‘It must be some place near, because travelling with 
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numbers tells so much in expense. It did cross my mind 
that Boulogne would do. It has a better reputation than it 
used to have.’ 

‘Better for character, worse for cheapness; but, as you 
say, it is near, which would make up in the long run for 
any extra expense in housekeeping.’ 

‘I don’t see,’ I said, ‘where else I could go as easily. 
Germany would be desirable in some ways. Heidelberg, 
people say, is pleasant and cheap; but the distance is an 
objection, and it must be very cold in winter.’ 

‘And one must either be frozen or suffocated. I love 
you a great deal better than you think for; but, in spite of 
what some people say, I doubt if any love not indigenous 
to Vaterland would survive the infliction of a German stove 
for six months. No, I can’t follow you there.’ 

‘And you would follow me to Boulogne?’ 

‘Would I? I can’t say. I would do something, but I 
can’t exactly promise that it would be that.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘How should you? I am not sure that I quite under- 
stand myself-—I have an idea. Do you look upon ideas as 
temptations or guides?’ 

‘Guides, certainly.’ 

‘But then they may be only will-o’-the-wisps ; they may 
lead you into a quicksand. Perhaps I shall do better to let 
mine wait and test it. You know the old saying, “Think 
three times: if the first and the second thought agree, follow 
that; if the first and the third, follow that.” In the mean- 
time, tell me—about this matter of expense—TI don’t wish to 
be inquisitive ; but surely, 1f you are going for Ina’s sake, she 
ought to bear the brunt of it. She can well afford it.’ 

‘The misfortune is,’ I said, ‘that, although I am going for 
Ina’s sake, I am doing just the very thing she will dislike. 
And it will be hard to make her pay for her own punishment.’ 

‘You think it will be like making that Athenian—what 
was his name ?—Phocion—buy his own poison; but Ina is 
not Phocion, and I should have no compunction in making 
her buy a scourge with which to scourge herself.’ 
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‘But who is to suggest it?’ I said. ‘I cannot; and the 
plan will naturally appear to be mine—formed and carried 
out for my own pleasure.’ 

‘Will it?’ asked Mrs. Bradshaw. ‘But, do you know, it 
strikes me that this is just what it ought not to appear ?’ 

‘Would you have me tell her, then, that I think it right 
to keep her and Henry Anson apart, and therefore I take 
her abroad ?’ 

‘Certainly ; I have not the slightest faith in concealments. 
Young people are wonderfully lynx-eyed; and to endeavour 
to hide things from them only makes them suspicious and 
irritable. If, as a pretence, you tell a child to run out in 
the garden and play, it knows directly that you want to 
speak of things it is not to hear; and desires, in revenge, 
to find out what the things are.’ 

‘I believe you are right,’ I said; ‘and I suppose I must 
tell Ina exactly how the case stands.’ 

‘And that you are not going for your pleasure, but for 
her good.’ 

‘ Query—will she consider it good ?’ 

‘Never mind; she trusts and loves you sufficiently to 
believe, at any rate, that you think it good.’ 

‘Possibly; but still, am I to say, ‘Now, dear Ina, you 
are called upon to do a very disagreeable thing; and as I 
cannot afford to pay for it, I must hope that you will?” I 
doubt if that 1s quite practicable.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw looked puzzled. ‘It is a difficulty; yes, 
—I own it. TU suppose Ina is not likely to think of this 
kind of thing herself.’ 

‘Not in the least. She has grown up with the idea, 
diligently instilled into her by her grandmother, that my 
income is extremely good, and that the sum contributed 
out of her fortune towards the annual housekeeping is 
ample; and, naturally enough, she never troubles herself 
about any claims beyond, except so far as she is generous 
in making presents.’ 

‘In the present instance, her eyes ought to be opened.’ 

‘Who is to open them ?’ 
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‘Marietta, possibly.’ 

‘If I could ever bring myself to say anything to her about 
it! But I can’t. You are the only person with whom I 
have ever touched upon it.’ 

‘Well !’—-Mrs. Bradshaw paused—began again—‘ well !’ 
——paused a second time, then said, ‘Now I trust you as 
being the most truth-telling woman of my acquaintance. 
If I did not, it would be out of the question for me to 
propound a way of helping you out of your present diffi- 
culty. You want to go to Boulogne; sodoI. You can’t 
afford it, neither can I. Join forces and we may manage 
it, But, in that case, Ina must join too; and I must tell 
her that she must, and settle the whole question, inde- 
pendent of you. The only point to be determined is, can 
you bear to have me living with you for six months ?’ 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise and pleasure; but 
Mrs. Bradshaw continued— 

‘Remember, I am not young, and I am often lazy, and 
not always good-tempered ; and I am accustomed to have 
my own way, and give my own orders; and if I see you 
doing foolish things—petting Agnes into a nun, or letting 
Ina be selfish, or wearing yourself out for Essie and the 
boys—lI shall speak out; I knowlI shall. You won’t be 
independent as you have been.’ 

‘My dear, kind friend,’ I began. 

‘I am dear, I know; but as to being kind, that remains 
to be proved. If 1am leading you into a quicksand, I am 
not kind; so go home and think about it. Picture to your- 
self a lodging in Boulogne—a French lodging—uncarpeted 
floors, windows letting in a whirlwind, wood-fires that will 
go out, beds without curtains, Ina sighing for Harry Anson, 
Agnes dreaming she is a Lady Abbess, and I—the crown- 
ing evil—moaning with dyspepsia, and all but swearing at 
French cookery. Just think—can you face it? Don’t say, 
yes; I won’t accept yes until to-morrow.’ 

I wished for no such delay, for I had no doubts. But 
Mrs. Bradshaw was inflexible ; and so we parted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Boulogne, Rue du Chateau, Haute Ville: October 8.— 
Such a long time since I wrote my journal! but really I 
have not had a minute to spare. Mrs. Bradshaw and I 
had no difficulty in coming to an agreement. She is more 
generous and unselfish even than I had imagined, and she 
took all the disagreeables on herself. I hope that, for her, 
they are not so bad as they would have been forme. The 
Boulogne plan was proposed to Ina as a good one for Agnes 
and Essie, that they might improve themselves in French ; 
and also, I said plainly, as Mrs. Biadshaw had advised me, 
that it would be very awkward for her to remain at Dern- 
ham, meeting Mr. Anson continually, and therefore, on her 
account alone, the move would be very desirable. She ac- 
quiesced, I could scarcely say willingly—for she has been 
so much depressed lately, that she does not seem to do 
anything willingly; but there were no objections made. 
She felt, Iam sure, very much fretted at being close to the 
Manor, with an embargo laid upon any communication 
with it, and, in reality, was not sorry to go away. Mrs. 
Bradshaw settled the financial question in a way which 
would have been impossible for me, as she at once separated 
Ina from me in her calculations, and took it for granted that 
she would pay a distinct share. ‘This, too, was arranged 
without difficulty—for Ina is always most willing to do 
anything which is put before her as right, the only misfor- 
tune being, that she does not think of the right herself, All 
this being done, Mrs. Bradshaw wrote to a friend to look 
out for a house, and sent the Colonel over to inspect those 
which were proposed to us. The result is that we are 
settled in Boulogne in the Haute Ville. We might have 
had a pleasant chézeau on the Capécure Road, about two 
miles out of the town; and if we had been anticipating 
summer, instead of winter, I think we should have taken it. 
Mrs. Bradshaw from the first expressed her preference for 
atown. ‘I like to see my fellow-creatures in a new garb,’ 
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she said to me one day, when we were talking the matter 
over, ‘French human nature is not English human nature 
whatever philosophers may say; and I must try and find out 
for myself wherein the difference lies,’ 

I sent Agnes to Chilhurst before we left Dernham. She 
has been there ever since, supremely happy, enjoying the 
novelty and the kindness, and bewitched more and more 
with Marietta, and learning to understand Mr. Neville 
and feel at ease with him. She has been hearing a good 
deal about Charlie, too, from John Penrhyn, who has 
been at Chilhurst for a few days; and she tells me that 
the tutor spoke most highly to John of Charlie’s abilities 
and general good conduct, saying that the only thing he 
needed was application. It seems that John is still harping 
upon having Charlie with him after a time; but I shall fight 
off the question. 

We have been here now about three weeks. We could 
not come before, for I had to prepare the cottage for letting, 
and there were many things to be packed away. I have not 
heard of a tenant yet, but I live in hope. It is an unfor- 
tunate time of the year, for the season at Westford is nearly 
over. 

It gave me a great pang to give up the cottage, even for a 
time. I have become so very fond of it; and the prepara- 
tions awakened the recollections of our last foreign move— 
recollections which slumber, but never die. 

Such thoughts, however, are only for my private chamber 
—my hours of prayer, my night-wakings. ‘They are little 
suited to life as it is in this busy, bright, care-forgetting 
world of France. 

Having a house in the Haute Ville implies that we are 
quiet, and aristocratic, and poor, that we like narrow streets 
and few shops, and look down with an amiable absence of 
envy upon the plebeians of the Basse Ville, who being rich 
with the riches of trade, dress smartly, and give balls, and 
enjoy public promenades. The English inhabitants of the 
Haute Ville are, in fact, for the most part, a chosen few who 
have had a special introduction to the acquaintance of a 
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most exclusive little society of the old French noddesse— 
pleasant people, kind, friendly, unpretending, except in their 
avoidance of pretension—people who make evening visits, 
on half a day's notice, and sit down to little games of cards, 
and refresh themselves with bonbons and chocolate, and 
walk back, cloaked and hooded, to their homes in the next 
street, because they cannot exist without society, and cannot 
afford any expense in seeking for it, Mrs, Bradshaw has 
some old friends amongst the Haute Ville residents, and 
we have been received by them very kindly. The impression 
I have of Boulogne is therefore singularly unhke that which 
is generally received in England. I see odd and doubtful- 
looking persons walking about in the Basse Ville, but I am 
never brought in contact with them, and Boulogne to me 
is a very pleasant place. I enjoy the strangeness and 
picturesqueness of the Haute Ville, and fancy myself in a 
guarded fortress, when I pass the gate and enter the quaint 
narrow streets. Just now we have very fine weather, and 
all is fresh and bright about us—blue sky, cheerful voices, 
and a perpetual rush of water from the central spring of 
the Haute Ville, which is just opposite the windows. I find 
the walks on the ramparts delightful, giving one a choice 
of shelter from the wind. Essie is thoroughly happy here, 
only longing for the return of Agnes, Ina is resigned, and 
I think likes it all better than she chooses to acknowledge. 
Time passes on, and every day is something gone from the 
year’s probation. ‘This, she says to me plainly, is her one 
comfort. I see no symptoms of change in any one—or, I 
should rather say, I hear of none. Mrs. Bradshaw has means 
of intelligence which we have not, for Marian Bradshaw still 
keeps up a vigorous correspondence with Charlotte Anson ; 
and certainly it will not be owing to any want of interest on 
the part of the latter, if the marriage falls to the ground. 
She is bent upon it; so Marian says. 

Ina is very considerate for my comfort. The house is 
large, and only half-furnished, according to our English 
ideas; but she has insisted upon hiring several things— 
small tables and sofas, and one or two easy-chairs ; so that 
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we are much more comfortable than we were at first. This 
thoughtfulness is all the more pleasant to me now, because 
it shows that she does not misunderstand my reason for 
taking her away from Dernham. Sometimes I hope that the 
fact of my having been perfectly straightforward in my actions 
throughout the whole of this affair, and having in no way con- 
cealed either from her or from Mr. Anson what I think about 
it, has given her confidence and courage. It is that which she 
needs to keep her right. There are many charming points 
of character about her, if one could only always feel trust in 
her. Mrs. Bradshaw, I am sure, likes her very much better 
than she did, and that is a great comfort to me. 

October 16.—A marked day, not so much in itself, as 
because it has carried me back to a past which I thought 
buried, so as never In any sense, but that of memory, to 
rise again. This house is at the corner of two streets, and 
close to the new cathedral, built, or rather in process of 
building, by the exertions of one man, on the site of an old 
church destroyed at the Revolution. Just at this moment 
there are great preparations for a grand service which is to 
celebrate the opening of the building for public use, though 
it cannot be actually completed for years. The organ is 
sounding all day long, and the voices of the priests and 
choristers, practising their chants, come to us with a full 
sweetness and depth which one rarely hears. Last evening 
one of our French friends came to tell us that there was 
some particularly good chanting going on, and we might, if 
we liked, get admittance to the cathedral, and enjoy it quietly; 
for there was no service, only practising for the féte. 

We all went forth into the darkness, and made our way 
across a square court planted with trees, to the college 
whith adjoins the cathedral At the entrance stood a 
priest talking to a man who—as I first caught sight of him 
by the light of a dim oil-lamp—I thought was a common 
beggar. But as he moved for us to pass, I saw him more 
distinctly, and in spite of his tattered dress, his haggard 
features, and dishevelled hair, I at once recognised him as 
the Baron von Bronnen. Whether he knew me I could 
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not in the least guess. My face was turned from the light, 
and I was only one of a party. The meeting was but for 
an instant. He drew back; we went forward, guided by 
the priest across another court, and up a staircase, and 
through a gallery and a chapel, into the cathedral under 
the great dome. 

I tried to forget my disagreeable rencontre—to think that 
the Baron did not recognise me, that it could have been of 
no consequence if he did—but I was mentally disturbed, 
and it was some time before I could thoroughly enjoy the 
music, ‘The voices were beautiful, and the echoes through 
the grand empty building magnificent. The place, hour, 
and circumstances tended to heighten the effect of the 
music; the light was concentrated under the great dome, 
where a priest was leading the choristers, and faded away 
into the darkness which shrouded the extremity of the nave 
and the transept. Behind us was the chapel of the Virgin, 
half hidden by scaffolding; and from some distant door, 
probably that by which we had entered, and which was 
connected with the college, two priests glided in and out, 
keeping watch over our movements, and listening to the 
chants. It was just the scene to touch the imagination, 
but all the time I had a consciousness of something dis- 
agreeable ; and the Baron’s sinister countenance rose before 
me again and again, giving me a sense of uneasiness, if not 
actually of fear. I did not say anything to Mrs. Bradshaw 
then; but I was half sorry that I had not done so when we 
left the cathedral, as she proposed walking back to our house 
through a by-street; and though the night was clear, and 
the stars were lovely, and the buildings of the old town 
looked most picturesque in this glimmering light, I could 
not rid myself of an uncomfortable sense of insecurity, 
confirmed when, just as we entered our house, I saw the 
figure of a man standing at the corner of the opposite 
street, and apparently watching us. It might or might not 
have been the Baron. The light was too indistinct for me 
to be certain, and if it had been he might have had no 
purpose in being there. But the fact brought back all 
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those disagreeable Spanish fears which I have lately re- 
curred to only as a matter of amusement. I could not 
help talking them over with Mrs, Bradshaw before we went 
to bed, and in her sensible, kindly way she did me a great 
deal of good, owning that it was unpleasant to have this 
man again in one’s neighbourhood, but pointing out that 
he was not at all likely to keep up any feeling of revenge 
against me, since he had really gained what he wanted 
when Mr. Neville paid him John Penrhyn’s debt. I owned 
myself very foolish; and went to bed and dreamed of the 
Baron and—lI really can’t tell exactly what—only it was 
something which made me wake in a fright. This morn- 
ing, naturally enough, I scolded myself for my folly, and 
felt quite bold, but still I determined to write to Mr. 
Neville. Mrs. Bradshaw made no reference to the Baron 
whilst Ina and Essie were in the room, but after they had 
left the breakfast-table, she was just beginning to refer to 
him, when we were interrupted by hearing a rough voice 
in the corridor, holding a rather impatient colloquy with 
our little French maid, which was abruptly ended, and 
Nanette opened the door, and announced a ‘ Monsieur 
who would see Madame, though he had been told that it 
was not convenient.’ Enter the Baron, of course. He 
was not quite the beggar of the previous night; he had 
evidently got himself up with something like care; but the 
shock of his appearance was startling to Mrs. Bradshaw, as 
she afterwards told me ;—so worn, and sodden, and disrepu- 
table in his every look and gesture,—she did not wonder 
at my shrinking from him. Yet he came in humbly, even 
making apologies for his intrusion, and certainly giving us 
no cause to think that he harboured any ideas of revenge. 
‘All he wished for,’ he said, ‘was Mr. Penrhyn’s address. 
I was Mr. Penrhyn’s friend, and no doubt I knew it. 
Would I tell him where he was? He had written to him 
lately, but had received no answer, and supposed, there- 
fore, that he must be absent from home.’ The question 
was asked in a familiar tone which jarred upon me more 
than Ican say. There was something in it which implied 
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such a knowledge of John Penrhyn’s movements, with a 
right to be acquainted with them. I saw clearly that, as 
regarded myself, there was nothing to make me uneasy. 
The unhappy man had sunk too low to be able to do me 
an injury, except by some violent means, which, scoundrel 
as he was, it would be absurd to suppose he would have 
recourse to for so small a matter. But that he should still 
have kept up an intercourse of this kind with John Penrhyn 
was startling and painful. 

I hesitated before mentioning that John was at Chilhurst. 
If it had been possible to refuse giving the address, I would ; 
but I had no excuse: so I gave it, and the Baron wrote it 
in his pocket-book, wished us good morning, and departed. 

‘There is nothing to fear from him,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
as we heard him descend the staircase. 

‘Nothing for me,’ I replied, ‘but everything for John 
Penrhyn. What can have induced him to keep up any 
connection with such a man?’ 

‘Habit, association, pity—who can tell?’ replied Mrs. 
Bradshaw, ‘Young people—men especially—tie weights 
round their necks in early life, which they would give worlds 
to be free from afterwards. And, after al], this man may be 
only intending to beg from him.’ 

‘I should think so,’ was my answer, ‘only he spoke in 
such a familiar tone, and as if the correspondence was con- 
stant. And then ’ IT paused. 

‘Then what?’ asked Mrs, Bradshaw. 

‘He is Henry Penrhyn’s son, and I have such a dread of 
inherited tastes.’ 

‘Such a belief in them, you mean. You have never done 
justice to John Penrhyn.’ 

‘I shall have done him more than justice if he has been 
keeping up an intercourse with Baron von Bronnen,’ I said. 
‘I never suspected that.’ 

‘I protest against jumping to a hasty conclusion,’ persisted 
Mrs. Bradshaw. ‘ Becatise one man writes to another, it 
does not follow that he has been led by him to the gaming- 
table, which is what you dread. I believe John Penrhyn to 
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Le a thoroughly firm, high-principled man, and I am con- 
vinced you would believe him to be the same, if it were not 
for some—I was going to say unaccountable prejudice, but 
perhaps it is not unaccountable ; anyhow, it is a kind of sus- 
picion which you would never allow to influence you in any 
other case. And, my dear friend, you must let me say, it is 
unworthy of you.’ 

‘Is it?’—and I sighed. ‘I wish I could get rid of it.’ 

‘Well, then, compel yourself to do so. Write to John 
Penrhyn, and tell him what is in your mind: If he is what I 
believe him to be, he will like you all the better for :t.’ 

‘It will be showing great interest in him,’ I said. 

‘Well! you have a great interest, haven’t you?’ 

‘Yes, in a way.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw became impatient. 

‘You may keep your opinion to yourself,’ she said; ‘ but 
I can never keep mine; so I will say plainly, to ease my 
mind, that in the matter of this prejudice against John 
Penrhyn, I think you are one of the most provoking women 
I ever met with. You have no foundation for it, seeing 
what he has been for some years past, yet you have allowed 
it to stand in the way of your boy’s comfort and your own 
advantage ; and now you are going to act very unfairly, by 
adopting a mere suspicion, and not giving him the oppor- 
tunity of explanation. 

What reply could I make? To tell the origin of my feel- 
ing would but have been throwing back the odium of pre- 
judice on the memory which to me is sacred, I merely said, 
‘I don’t think we are wise to discuss the matter.’ 

Mrs, Bradshaw, however, when once excited on a subject, 
is not very easily checked ; and, regardless of my silence, she 
went on, and growing more and more eager, she said many 
severe things, implying that my feeling was personal, not to 
John Penrhyn only, but to all the family. 

If I had trusted myself to answer a single word, we might 
have had a quarrel which would have ended in a complete 
split. I vented my feelings by seating myself at the writing- 
table, and beginning a letter to John Penrhyn. It was very 
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short, for it was written impatiently, and merely as a safety- 
valve. 


‘My DEAR JoHN,—I have met Baron von Bronnen here: 
he wished to know your address, and I have given it. He 
implies that you are in constant communication with him. I 
have no business to interfere in such matters, but I confess 
the information startles and pains me. Perhaps you will 
think it worth while to contradict it. Your sincere friend, 

‘M. ANSTRUTHER.’ 


I laid the letter before Mrs. Bradshaw, and said coolly, 
‘Will that please you P’ 

She just glanced at it, and replied, ‘You could not have 
said less,’ 

‘And I do not choose to say more,’ I answered. ‘At any 
rate, you cannot now say that I am unfair to him.’ I folded 
my letter, directed it, and left the room. 

I don’t mean to note down all that has passed through 
my mind since: confessions are for God, not for a journal. 
I had felt very angry, and been contemptuous and irritating. 
Mrs. Bradshaw had said the worst things, but I dare say I 
had looked them. I was thoroughly humiliated by it all. 
It would have been difficult to bring myself right again, for 
in a case of anger even one’s prayers cannot restore one’s 
self-respect; but as I was trying that best and surest remedy 
in all cases of mental disturbance, Mrs. Bradshaw knocked 
at the door. 

‘Let me in, my dear: I can’t take, no!’ And I let her come 
in. ‘Now kiss me, if you can; I shall not be surprised if 
you can’t. I am a wretch, and I have nearly worried you 
to death. And I retract all I have said; and I hate Mrs, 
Penrhyn just as much as you do, and more. And, if John 
does not prove himself innocent, I will never speak a good 
word for him again, There, dear, you forgive, don’t you?’ 

We kissed each other, and laughed heartily, 

‘I am an idiot,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘Ditto for myself,’ was my reply. ‘But, seriously, will 
that note do? I don’t feel that I can write anything else.’ 
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‘You know best. I should say it would make him angry. 

‘Well! I will try and modify it, but it will be difficult. 
Leave me now, and I will see what I can make of it.’ 

I re-wrote my note; that is, I put in a few sentences, 
which made it more humble and friendly ; but even then I 
do not think it quite satisfied Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Flowever, it was sent, and I am awaiting the answer. 

October 23.—No letter from John Penrhyn, but one from 
Agnes, which gives me an undefinable sense of uneasiness. 
The child is not in good spirits, and, as she confesses, not 
quite well—that, perhaps, may be the cause of the bad 
spirits. She says, herself, that she is so sorry that the time 
is drawing near when she must leave Marietta; but then 
she tells me, also, that she is longing to be with us all; and, 
up to this time, she has been delighting in the prospect of 
being abroad. I cannot understand it. She makes a kind 
of confession to me. Life seems objectless—she cannot 
take an interest in things which interest other people. She 
wishes she had some definite employment. And the world 
seems so sad and sinful, she longs to escape from it. Yet 
she does not say what all this is @ propos to; and I cannot 
imagine that she has been seeing or hearing anything par- 
ticularly sad and sinful. The Nevilles have had a good 
many people staying in their house; and so, I suppose, 
there have been drives, and rides, and huntings, and dinner- 
parties: but what Agnes has always remarked before has 
been that, in the midst of the amusements provided for 
other people, Marietta and Mr. Neville always manage to 
go their own way, and pursue their own duties. She has 
said to me more than once that living with them has been 
quite a lesson, and has made her comprehend, better than 
she ever did before, how religion may be carricd into a life 
which, to many, might seem to be one of mere worldly 
ease, I remember it was only in the last letter that she 
said she was sure Marietta practised as much self-denial 
and self-discipline as a nun, and that she neglects no one. 
What has suddenly given her this sense of sadness and sin- 
fulness, I can’t imagine. She is so extremely sensitive in 
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matters of conscience, that if there were any scruple in her 
mind I could well believe she would work herself into a 
state of misery; but I hear of nothing of the kind—only of 
a general depression—a longing to be with me, and yet a 
dread of leaving Chilhurst. I must bring her here as soon 
as possible ; whether the disease be mental or physical, the 
sooner she is under home treatment the better. I kept the 
letter to myself, for Mrs. Bradshaw would not quite sym- 
pathise with such vague grief, and Ina is too absorbed in 
her own troubles to think much of those which she would 
consider imaginary. Henry Anson, we hear through Marian 
Bradshaw, has not been well—he is living alone at the 
Manor. Jady Anson and the rest of the family are at 
Norwood. Dear old Captain Shaw is very kind in his 
visits, but Henry does not go out; and, in fact, for the last 
fortnight he has not been able to do so; he has had such 
avery severe cold. I told Ina all this, and then I elicited 
a little confidence on her part, and she said, ‘ Marian Brad. 
shaw has sent me several little notes since we have been 
here, telling me when she had seen Harry, and how he was 
looking, and I knew he was laid up with a cold.’ 

It was a relief to my mind to know that the communica- 
tions went no further, 

Hugh writes me word that he has been talking to Mr. 
Pierce about his future profession, and that he has made up 
his mind that he should like to be a barrister, only Mr. 
Pierce tells him that it is such a very uphill profession, and 
that it will necessitate his being dependent on me 50 long. 
Mr. Pierce adds a few lines, to the effect that Hugh has 
brilliant abilities, and, if he will only work, he may have 
a fellowship at Cambridge, and so be able to get on in- 
dependently. But the ‘if’ is a large one. Still I shall not 
throw cold water on the idea, I have long been anxious to 
mark out something definite for Hugh; for I remember it 
was an axiom of my husband’s, that if a boy has a profession 
set before him early, it steadies his mind, and gives him an 
object in his work. He may or may not follow the course 
proposed—that will depend on the development of taste and 
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circumstances—but the definite aim is in itself a good. So 
Hugh shall work for a fellowship, and dream of being a 
judge. If he should succeed, he will be satisfied; if he 
should fail, he will still have had the mental training and 
moral discipline which will fit him for some other position. 

October 26.—Mr. Neville is to bring Agnes here on 
Tuesday next. He accounts for my not having heard from 
John Penrhyn by telling me that he is gone into Wales to 
see some distant cousin upon business. And yet I wonder 
that his letters have not been sent after him, so that he 
should answer them. I have seen the Baron again in the 
distance, looking a little more reputable in outward ap- 
pearance; and he will bow to me, which, really, is too 
great an impertinence. ‘The cottage has been let since the 
zoth for two months, possibly longer. It is the only offer 
that has been made. We have taken this house till January, 
not liking to pledge ourselves longer. Mrs. Penrhyn puts 
me in a difficulty by writing a cold note requesting to know, 
exactly, the truth as to Ina’s engagement. She implies that 
I have, as usual, deceived her. I shall tell her precisely 
how the case stands, and leave her to think and say what 
she likes. She will never let me rest till Ina is married. 
Even in this last letter there are references to poor Lord 
Hopeton’s misery ; whereas, Agnes, not knowing how in- 
teresting the information would be, mentions that she has 
met Lord Hopeton at his aunt’s, and adds, ‘he is going to 
be married to a Miss Berkley; but I should not like to be 
in her place—he has such a horrid face; and people say 
he is very wild.’ 

November 1, All Saini’ Day—My dear Agnes has re- 
turned to me. She and Mr. Neville crossed from Folke- 
stone, at twelve, and were here by two; a very good passage 
-——remarkably calm for the season. On land, indeed, there 
has hardly been a breath to stir the air, as Essie made me 
remark when she repeated to me the All Saints’ Hymn in 
the ‘Christian Year,’ ‘Why blowest thou not, thou wintry 
wind?’ I went down to the harbour to meet them. A 
bustling, noisy scene it was, not fitted for such a welcome 
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as my child required. She looked so gentle, and quiet, and 
timid, in the midst of the rough, gesticulating drivers of 
fiacres, and the stalwart women, the widows of drowned 
fishermen, whose privilege it is to act as porters, and carry 
the luggage from the port. But though Agnes was pale, 
she did not strike me as being thin, or appearing really ill ; 
and I was able to congratulate Mr. Neville, in all heartiness, 
on having brought her back to me better than I expected. 
He is looking remarkably well himself—years improve him , 
contact with the world unstiffens his joints; and he is more 
agreeable as a man who is obliged to enter into society and 
country pursuits, than I imagine he would ever have been 
as a dogmatical barrister. We walked up to the Haute 
Ville. Agnes was so amused with this first experience of a 
French town, that she allowed Mr. Neville to carry on the 
conversation with me, and was wholly engrossed herself 
with the tall houses, and French names, and advertisements, 
and the dress of the people. Essie was overpowering in 
her welcome when we reached home. Ina was very pleasant 
and loving, but a little under restraint—for Mr. Neville was 
decidedly cold to her; but we had a very pleasant luncheon 
{not dinner, for Mrs. Bradshaw and I agreed we would not 
victimise Mr. Neville to our ladies’ habits), and heard every- 
thing that was to be told about Marietta and Cissy; and a 
good deal about other people whose names were familiar, 
though their persons were not; and Agnes really talked a 
good deal, and had her little private Jadinmage with Mr. 
Neville, which showed a great advance in freedom; and, 
altogether, I was well pleased, till just at the end, when a 
certain Mr. Charles Digby was mentioned. The name 
struck me as recalling the Mr. Digby who had first intro- 
duced Mr. Neville to the Ansons, and who, I find, was a 
cousin of this new friend. When he was mentioned, I 
noticed—I really can scarcely tell why, for my attention 
had been given to Mr. Neville just before—that a look of 
pain came over Agnes’s face, and she became silent. It was 
just at the close of luncheon; and as Mrs. Bradshaw said 
she had letters to write, and Agnes was tired and wanted 
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rest, I proposed to take Mr. Neville out myself, and to 
lionise him over the town—which really meant, to walk on 
the ramparts. I felt a little restrained when alone with him. 
The remembrance of our difference about John Penrhyn 
was present to me, and I disliked the idea of renewing it in 
his mind, by mentioning my suspicions about the Baron. I 
was therefore relieved when, as we stood on the walls, 
looking down over the river and the harbour, he began 
upon a different subject. 

‘I have been very glad of this excuse for coming,’ he 
said, ‘though I did not quite like to leave Marietta. I 
wanted to have a little talk with you about this unfortunate 
affair of Ina’s. You know, Lord Hopeton has been in our 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘Agnes mentioned it.’ 

‘But she could not have told you, for she could scarcely 
have heard, that Lord Hopeton is far from measured in the 
language he uses about Ina; and, really, if what he says is 
true, he is justified in it.’ 

‘If!’ I said: ‘but let me hear what he says. I believe I 
know everything.’ 

‘He declares that there was a tacit engagement between 
himself and Ina. He told his aunt, who told Marietta, 
that it was a thing perfectly understood. He spoke to Mrs. 
Penrhyn first ; she gave him every encouragement. He was 
allowed to offer a present to Ina, on the full understanding 
that, if she accepted it, she would be willing to receive his 
attentions. She did accept it; she did more—a great deal 
more: if there was no regular offer made, it was because 
they both so thoroughly understood each other; and he 
was then thrown over without the slightest preparation, the 
slightest reason given. Worthless as he is in some ways, he 
has still a sense of honour left, and, naturally enough, he is 
indignant. And now the report is abroad that this is not 
the first time that Ina has behaved in this way; and false- 
hoods are circulated, which are reaching Lady Anson’s ears 5 
whiist, on the other hand, Lady Anson’s refusing her consent 
to Henry’s marriage confirms them. So there is action and 
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reaction, and Ina’s character as a jilt is established. TI call 
this sad.’ 

‘So do I,’ I said bitterly, ‘most sad. And the person 
to blame is Mrs. Penrhyn. In that affair of the brooch, 
she deceived Ina grossly.’ 

‘I believe it,’ was Mr. Neville’s reply; ‘but the world 
won't.’ 

‘Then it must be left to its opinion,’ I said. ‘I see no 
remedy.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Neville, ‘there is a remedy—at least 
there is something which may be accepted as such. Let 
Ina marry Harry Anson, with Lady Anson’s approbation, 
and all this past folly will be smothered.’ 

‘Certainly; let her, if she can,’ I said. 

‘And you would not interfere ?’ 

‘I! no: why should I? how should I?’ 

‘I know you hold certain doctrines about compatibility, 
and suitableness, and mutual elevation ‘of the character in 
matrimony—do they stand in the way?’ 

‘I hold no doctrines whatever,’ I replied, ‘except that 
people should be straightforward ; and that it is better to 
marry a man who fears God, than one who neglects Him.’ 

‘Harry Anson does not do that. But looking at these 
extremely injurious reports, are you willing that another 
effort should be made to soften Lady Anson ?’ 

‘No; not at all willing. I feel they will be useless; and, 
I confess, my pride goes against them.’ 

‘Feeling and pride are nothing,’ exclaimed Mr. Neville. 
‘I want reason.’ 

‘And I have none to give. But what do you mean by 
another effort ?’ 

‘An effort made by some fresh person—Captain Shaw, 
for instance.’ 

‘Henry Anson has been putting you up to this,’ I said. 

Mr. Neville paused. ‘Well, yes, he has—so far that his 
wishes coincide with the conclusion which Marietta and I 
had arrived at before. ‘This year’s separation is extremely 
awkward.’ 
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I don’t know that I quite approved of such direct inter- 
ference with my family affairs, but I answered calmly— 

‘You cannot think it more awkward than I do: witness 
my having brought Ina away from Dernham. If you, or 
Captain Shaw, or any one, can bring about a better state of 
things, without implicating me, well and good; but I shall 
be annoyed beyond expression if Lady Anson should be led 
to suppose that I have anything to do with the effort. It 
would be undignified, and lowering both to Ina and myself. 
Whatever is done must be undertaken upon Mr. Anson’s 
responsibility, and carried out without reference to us.’ 

‘So far settled, then,’ said Mr. Neville; ‘you shall be 
troubled no more. You say you are to stay here tll 
January ?’ 

‘We have taken the house till then, with the option of 
keeping it on longer, if we wish.’ 

‘And you like the place?’ 

‘Yes: like many other things in this world, it has been 
greatly maligned. This old part of the town is as quaint 
and French as one could desire, and there is a sense of 
freedom about it—a consciousness that, if one liked, one 
could start off at a moment’s notice, without having to 
depend on wind and tide, and travel over all Europe. The 
ditch, as Napoleon called it, is a great restraint upon a 
wandering imagination when one is in England.’ 

‘All very well in time of peace,’ said Mr. Neville; ‘but 
wait till war comes, and you will soon be thankful for the 
ditch. Still, I agree with you— 


‘‘ Every island is a prison, strongly guarded by the sea.” 


I suppose, though, that we can learn to accommodate our- 
selves to it—as we do, in fact, to existence on earth, which 
is nothing more than life in prison, simply by not accustom- 
ing ourselves to wish for anything beyond.’ 

‘More easily said than done,’ was my answer. 

‘Even so: and one can’t fly, but one can cross the 
Channel; so the two cases are not quite parallel. Never- 
theless, I think I could preach a sermon about it. By-the 
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bye, has Agnes told you how fascinated she has been by the 
sermons of a neighbour of ours, Mr. Charles Digby ?’ 

‘She mentioned the sermons, but I had a fancy—I hope 
it was only a fancy—that she did not choose to say much 
about the preacher.’ 

Mr. Neville laughed, as he said, ‘You wish to get rid 
of Ina before you trouble yourself about Agnes; but you 
need not be in the least afraid. Digby is a capital fellow, 
but not at all likely to fascinate a fastidious young lady 
like Agnes, who seems prepared to pass through life “in 
maiden meditation, fancy free.” ’ 

*I trust she may, sincerely,’ I said. ‘You don’t believe 
me. Every mother is supposed to desire, if not to further, 
her daughter’s marriage, or to be insensible to a mother’s 
duty. But if Agnes should ever fall in love it will be a 
matter of life and death, and I tremble at the risk.’ 

Mr. Neville made no reply, and yet there was something 
in his manner which led me to think there was something 
he would fain have said. We stood together, looking down 
over the old grey walls, upon the busy town, the harbour 
and shipping, the low sandy river spreading itself out 
beneath our feet and winding away towards Capécure, and 
the little woody hamlets beyond, grey in the autumnal 
mists; and after a long, long silence, Mr. Neville said— 
‘Those who have put into the lottery and drawn a prize, 
can best tell what it would have been to have drawn a 
blank. I have to thank you for Marietta—don’t imagine 
I ever forget it;’ and his voice trembled as he laid his 
hand in mine, and turned away his head. We walked up 
the avenue leading towards the Route de Calais, and then we 
talked of other things. I felt I must name John Penrhyn, 
though I greatly disliked it. I inquired what he was doing, 
and received for answer that he was making up his mind 
to goto India sooner than he had intended. An old friend, 
a cousin of the Mr. Charles Digby whom we had just men- 
tioned, was urging him to lose no time in settling himself 
in Bombay. Matters connected with this intention had 
taken him out of London. I alluded to the letter I had 
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written, to which I had received no answer, and then, 
summoning courage, spoke of my misgivings about the 
Baron. Mr. Neville laughed—just that kind of laugh 
which so often denotes a secret doubt. ‘It was an 
absurd idea,’ he said. ‘John had so entirely changed 
since those idle days in Spain. But he recurred to the 
subject several times, and asked all kinds of questions, 
which he scarcely would have done if he had thought my 
uneasiness unfounded. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


November 8.—Such a quict routine we have fallen into! 
Mr. Neville only stayed one day, and then Agnes began 
work, and with her methodical ways has quite reformed 
Essie—indeed, reformed us all. Mrs. Bradshaw declares 
that, for her part, she was never under such severe disci- 
pline before, and that when Agnes is present, duty, like 
Banquo’s ghost, always occupies the easy-chair. She hears 
continually that music must be practised, or exercises must 
be written, or M. Saint Laurent is coming, or Signor Villari 
is expected ; and being incorrigibly given to idleness, her 
wicked impulse is to throw the grammars and dictionaries 
out of the window, make polite bows to the masters, and 
start off for Amiens or Paris, It must be rather a weari- 
some time for her, having no particular personal interest 
in the lessons, though she bears it charmingly, and is the 
life of the party. And I would fain make Agnes a little 
less scrupulous about these lessons. But there is something 
in her which I feel I don’t reach, and which seems to be 
urging her on whenever she is tempted to stop in her studies, 
She used to be indolent, given to reverie, but now it is work, 
always work, which yet I don’t fancy she thoroughly enjoys. 
I have referred several times to the last letter she wrote 
me from Chilhurst, but I can get nothing from her, except 
that she was not feeling very well, and said out just what 
happened to be in her mind. 
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Still no letter from John Penrhyn! and, as the Baron 
has not been near us, or made any fresh inquiries for 
John’s address, it is natural to suppose that he has been 
more fortunate in his correspondence than I have been. I 
confess I don’t like it. The weather has become cold, and 
Boulogne is losing its brightness. The sea looks grey; the 
walks on the ramparts are strewn with fallen leaves; the 
wind blows keen upon the heights, and our house is wanting 
in furniture, and the passages are cold and dreary. I begin 
to wish for home again ; so, J think, do we all. If I chose, 
I might let the cottage for a year, but I cannot make up 
my mind to that. Were it possible for any one to bring 
Lady Anson round to a more amicable state of mind, there 
would be no objection to our returning in January; but I hear 
nothing of any efforts made by Captain Shaw, or any other 
person. I have come to the conclusion that the one great 
lesson which the events of life are intended to teach me, if 
not others, is patience. We are invited to a soirée to-morrow 
evening—a very small affair—at the house of some French 
friends of Mrs. Bradshaw’s—extremely pleasant people. 
Agnes wants to be excused ; she is shy of speaking French ; 
but she must go, if it were only to accustom her to it: and 
talking French with French people is very different from 
talking it with English people. One is quite safe from 
criticism or ridicule, whatever one’s blunders may be. 

November 10.—Light at last; though it has come in a 
strange way. We were at Madame de Brézé’s last night—. 
Ina, and Agnes, and myself. Mrs. Bradshaw had—what 
was most unusual for her—a headache, and undertook to 
stay at home and keep Essie company. It was a primitive 
proceeding ;—the dress, nothing more than our usual even- 
ing toilette; and we put on cloaks and hoods, and were 
escorted by Jacques, our landlady’s husband, a very short 
distance, through the dark streets; and went at eight, and 
were at home again before twelve. Madame de Brézé is 
young and pretty, and her husband is a French courtier of 
the old stamp, abounding in politeness and pretty speeches. 
Cards and dancing were the amusements, both on a small 
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scale. The young people seemed to join in the former with 
more zest than in the latter. The guests were, for the most 
part, French. The young ladies were beautifully dressed, 
very well behaved, and had little to say, except when they 
were excited by the chances of the game. Two or three 
English girls were present ; and shy as they are usually sup- 
posed to be, they were quite talkative and at ease, compared 
with the French girls. 

It amused me to see the separation of the ladies and 
gentlemen—it was more marked than even in England. 
The young men seated themselves at one table for écarté, 
whilst the young ladies and their chaperones were at 
another. Then, when dancing began, the gentlemen rose 
in a solemn way, took their partners into the next room, 
danced a quadrille in set form, led the young ladies back 
to their friends, and resumed their own card-playing till 
another quadrille was called for. There was no walking 
about together, no opportunity for conversation. Every- 
thing of this kind was carried on with the married women, 
and they alone danced the valse or polka. ‘This was our 
evening-—amusing and agreeable, as a specimen of foreign 
society, but only important to me, because, to my great 
surprise, about ten o’clock, an English gentleman was 
announced whose name I did not catch, and when he 
entered I beheld John Penrhyn. I was with Ina in the 
inner salon; Agnes was dancing. Madame de Brézé 
received John as a stranger, but he was introduced to her 
as a friend by a young Frenchman, who accompanied him. 
He did not see me for some moments; when he did, his 
start of surprise was as if he had received an electric shock. 
He rushed up to me, and, disturbing all French proprie- 
ties, shook hands with Ina in the most eager way; and, in 
fact, was so demonstrative that I saw several eyes directed 
towards him with something like disapprobation. But John 
Penrhyn is the last person to be alive to public opinion. 
He goes straight forward on his own course, not very much 
criticising others, and seldom contemplating the possibility 
that others may criticise him. Ina, whose temperament is 
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just the reverse, and who was aware that it is not quite 
according to French etiquette for young girls to receive 
anything approaching to marked attention from a gentle- 
man, unless she is actually a franceé, drew back more openly, 
I think, than was exactly needed; and then John seemed 
a little chilled, and addressed himself again to me. But 
he could not conceal his delight at meeting us. ‘It was 
totally unexpected,’ he said; ‘he had come to Boulogne 
on business, and of course meant to see us, but he had 
been detained till quite late, expecting to meet a person 
who never appeared, and at last his friend, M. de Villecour, 
who was in the same hotel, offered to bring him here, and 
as he had nothing else to do, he accepted the offer.’ 

The explanation was very simple; yet what was the 
business ? and who was the person that he had come to 
see? The questions suggested themselves to my mind; 
but when John Penrhyn is present—I do not know how it 
is—I never can retain the fears which haunt me at other 
times. I believe one of the reasons why I feel so called 
upon to be on my guard in things in which he is concerned, 
is that his look, and manner, and tone are so very pleasant 
to me that I feel as if he would win me over to trust in him 
even against reason. I like him twenty times better than 
I do Mr. Neville. I feel in talking to him as if I could say 
out just what comes into my mind, without the slightest 
fear of being misunderstood. And he is so very open-. 
hearted and loving, that he rouses all the mother’s tender- 
ness in me. He has come to me occasionally in little 
personal difficulties—just as a young man would to his 
mother—with the same kind of trustfulness. And _ his 
manner with Ina and Agnes has always been so charm- 
ingly simple and free. ‘To-night when he spoke to Ina 
there would have been nothing to notice if it had been an 
English home party; it was only the French etiquette, 
which is so strict before marriage, and so lax afterwards, 
that made me feel at all uncomfortable. I gave him a hint 
that he must be quiet, and he took it instantly ; and when 
he and Agnes met, there was nothing which the most criti 
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cising eye would have noticed. In fact, he talked entirely 
to me, till his friend insisted upon it that he must dance, 
and then he said he went unwillingly ; it was such a delight 
to him to see home faces and hear home words. Whilst 
we were together we had a good deal of interesting con- 
versation. My first question was, naturally enough, had 
he received my note? No; he had been out of London, 
as Mr. Neville had told me; and though he had given 
orders that his letters should be forwarded, his stupid old 
landlady was always making blunders, and no doubt the 
note had gone astray. ‘But what were its contents?’ To 
this I could only reply that I would talk to him about the 
note to-morrow; and though he looked troubled, and en- 
treated me to tell him about it at once, I was firm; and 
we then wandered off to other topics. The brother of 
Mr. Digby is, it seems, in India, and gives most tempting 
accounts of his prospects as a barrister, and John, impatient 
by nature, can no longer bear the idea of plodding on in 
London, or rather not plodding on at all, as he himself 
said, but standing still, briefless. He has made up his 
mind to go to India in the spring; and now he is winding 
up his little affairs, and bringing matters of business to a 
conclusion in preparation. I was longing to know what 
little affairs he could have to wind up, but I was prudent, 
and kept my queries for our explanatory conversation, He 
walked home with us, and promised to call early the next 
morning. Iam not quite sure whether Henry Anson would 
have been satisfied with Ina’s openly expressed pleasure in 
the meeting. For myself, when I found how she could 
appreciate the one, I marvelled that she could ever have 
found anything to care for in the other. If her engage- 
ment had been with John—but no, that would have been 
infinitely worse—for I could never have consented to it, I 
thank God that He has spared me the trial. 

LVovember 12.,—I am a coward: I shrink from the pain 
of facing a fact by putting it before me in words; but it 
must be done. John Penrhyn has proposed to Agnes. 
She loves him, as only one so deep-hearted, pure, and 
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concentrated can love; her life is bound up in his; and 
my sanction is a question of life or death. 

Why did I not see it? Why did I not, at least, foresee 
and guard against it? It has been a strange fatality. 
I feared for Ina, I went to rest only last night troubling 
myself lest, perhaps, John’s coming here might awaken 
some new feeling: but I never thought of Agnes. Since 
our first acquaintance with John Penrhyn, it has never once 
crossed my mind that for her there could be the least cause 
for anxiety. She seemed still a child—still, in a certain 
sense, under discipline. Yet Mrs. Bradshaw has seen 
symptoms of John’s feeling for some time, and tells me she 
is sure Mr. Neville has suspected it also. Marian Bradshaw 
once spoke to Marietta about it ; and though the latter at 
the time laughed at the idea, it shows there was something 
for people to notice I only have been blind. And now 
it has come—the one thing which for years has been my 
diead; and my darling—of all my children the most 
pure, tender, timid, and unfit to encounter sorrow—is to 
suffer, because I did not see—because I never thought of 
watching. 

I blame myself, oh! so much, so much! If I had 
spoken openly, if I had only told Marietta what was 
weighing on my mind, she might have interfered to prevent 
this catastrophe. I go back and back, over all the little 
incidents of the weeks when John was at Woodleigh, and 
read plainly the meaning of words and looks, which at the 
time were a cipher, at least to me. There is no one 
to find fault with. They have all been simple and real, 
acting without design ; and unexpected and unfortunate as 
John’s declaration has been, it was made upon an impulse 
which he would have been more than human if he could 
have resisted. 

This was how it came about. 

The day after Madame de Brézé’s party, I had, for some 
hours, one of my very bad headaches, and though John 
called, I could not see him. He came, however, the first 
thing the following morning. Ina and Agnes were in the 
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room. He spoke to them in his usual friendly, hearty way. 
After a little while, they went away. Ina was to go out 
with Mrs, Bradshaw, Agnes was to have a music-lesson, 
so I was left alone with John; and then I began upon 
the subject which was troubling me, and told him the 
contents of my note. For an instant he was confused, and 
I saw he wished to avoid an explanation. The Baron, he 
said, had from time to time kept up communications with 
him, but they were of a private nature, and he did not feel 
himself at liberty to explain them. 

I could not urge an explanation, but I must have shown 
that 1 was dissatisfied ; for as I hurried to another subject, 
John broke into the midst of it by saying— 

‘There is something in your mind, dear Mrs. Anstruther. 
I know there is, by the expression of your mouth.’ 

‘Mouths are most tell-tale features,’ I said, ‘worse even 
than eyes. I have something in my mind, but as you 
have just said that you can give me no explanation, I don’t 
see that it is worth while to talk about it.’ 

‘But it is worth while. I must know,’ he exclaimed, 
impetuously. ‘I would rather all the world thought ill 
of me than you. Is it about this wretched man, Von 
Bronnen P?’ 

‘I wish you had nothing to do with him,’ I said. 

‘But I have nothing, it is only,—the fellow is a scoundrel ; 
I could curse the day I first met him.’ 

‘So could I, too,’ I replied; ‘for it has caused me many 
hours of uneasiness.’ 

‘Has it? Do you really take such an interest in me? Is 
it of importance to you whether or not I go to the dogs?’ 

He was so very eager, that he startled me. My mis- 
giving became almost conviction. ‘Oh, John!’ I said, ‘is 
it possible for your friends not to take an interest in you 
—-a most painful interest—when they see you connecting 
yourself with a man whom even you yourself own to be a 
scoundrel ?’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ he exclaimed. ‘How have I mixed 
myself up with Baron von Bronnen? who says it?’ 
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‘You say it yourself,’ I replied. ‘You own that you have 
kept up communications with him,’ 

He became first pale, then red; and, without imme- 
diately answering, he took two or three turns up and down 
the room, and then coming up to me, said, in a tone of 
suppressed excitement, ‘And do you really mean, Mrs, An- 
struther, that you believe my communications with this rogue 
are such as I should be ashamed to own?’ 

‘They were so once,’ I answered; ‘and d 

He interrupted me. ‘Never, never! I deny it before 
God. I was young, ignorant, a fool; but I never on any 
one single occasion, so far as Baron von Bronnen is 
concerned, did or said that which all the world might 
not have known, though all the world might have blamed 
me.’ 

‘I knew you were not dishonourable,’ I began. 

‘Dishonourable! You will drive me mad. How could 
the word have passed your lips? Have you lost all respect 
for me?’ 

‘fT am only anxious about you, my dear John,—anxious 
as you would be if it was the case of another person.’ 

‘But anxiety implies mistrust. What have I done that 
you should mistrust me?’ 

‘Nothing that I am aware of ; but——’ I felt ashamed 
of my suspicion, and paused, 

‘But you cannot help suspecting, when you are not certain 
of the contrary. Mrs. Anstruther, you do me the grossest 
injustice.’ 

‘I am only too willing to think so,’ I replied; ‘nothing 
would give me greater satisfaction than to be assured that I 
was wrong.’ 

He drew himself up proudly as he said, ‘The assurance 
of my word is all that any human being has a right to ask, 
Since that is needed, I give it.’ 

My impulse was to say instantly, ‘I accept it;’ and then 
the old prejudice returned, and I paused. 

John looked at me quite calmly, quite steadily; but his 
face was ashy, and there was a look in his eyes so keen, that 
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{ trembled as he said, coldly, ‘I understand; I am a Pen- 
rhyn, I was told of this, but I did not believe it.’ 

‘Oh, John, John!’ I exclaimed, ‘do not misjudge me. 
It is pain—suffering ; you do not know how great.’ 

‘But still I am a Penrhyn,’ he repeated. 

‘Still,’ I continued, evading the answer, ‘you failed once 
—a long time ago, indeed—but you failed; therefore I have 
cause to fear lest you may have failed again.’ 

‘But not when I give you my word to the contrary,’ he 
said, ‘Mrs. Anstruther’—and his tone became gentle and 
touching as a child’s—‘ may God never judge you as you 
judge me!’ 

He leaned his head upon the mantelpiece, and I went up 
to him, and taking his hand, I said, ‘ Listen to me, John; I 
do accept your word: I do believe that in the case of this 
wretched man your communications, whatever they may have 
been, are blameless. It was a wrong and unfounded sus- 
picion, and I grieve for it. Forgive me, and let it pass and 
be forgotten.’ 

‘It can’t pass,’ he said, moodily ; ‘you don’t know what 
you have done.’ 

‘Recalled old days which ought to have been forgotten, 
and treated you as a boy liable to be led away by a boy’s 
temptations ; when, in fact, you are a firm-minded man.’ 

‘I see through it,’ he still continued ; ‘ you refused to let 
me be with Charlie ; you thought I should lead him astray.’ 

‘Never mind what I thought,’ I began. 

‘But I do mind; I must know; I must have a full ex- 
planation,’ 

‘Wait till you are in India,’ I said; ‘you are not ina 
state for explanations now.’ 

He started from his seat. ‘India! Do you think that 
I can go to India with this doubt in my mind; with my 
dearest hope, my lifelong happiness, dependent on preju- 
dice? Mrs. Anstruther, does Agnes hate me because I am 
a Penrhyn ?’ 

A slight noise disturbed us. We looked round, and 
Agnes was standing at the door; her fingers rested on the 
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handle. There was no need to ask if she had heard the 
question ; her face sufficiently betrayed it. 

John rushed up to her; and, as she was about to draw 
back, he laid his hand on hers, and their eyes met. ‘ Does 
Agnes hate me because I am a Penrhyn?’ he said again. 

My darling glanced at me for a second, as if she would 
fain have thrown herself into my arms for protection, and 
then, as John held her hand firmly, she said, in a low voice, 
‘Mother, I could not help it ;’ and her head sank upon his 
shoulder, and she burst into tears. 

It was all so rapid, so momentary, I scarcely remember 
what I said or did. I believe I went up to them, and 
attempting to draw Agnes aside, entreated John to leave us 
together. 

But he refused. ‘She was his,’ he said, ‘by her own 
confession. He would hear it once more. Speak, Agnes, 
darling !’ he exclaimed, as he put his arm fondly around her. 
‘You will not have me go from you?’ 

My poor child could not speak, she was too much agitated ; 
but she kept her hand fast clasped in John’s, and looked at 
him with misty, tearful eyes, yet with a smile, beautiful in 
its trustful love. 

He turned to me. ‘You see, ] am answered. Penrhyn 
though I am, may I not speak to her alone?’ 

‘When you have first spoken with me,’ I replied. ‘Agnes, 
dear child, I must say a few words to John; you must go to 
your room.’ 

I kissed her tenderly, but I had troubled her. She 
glanced from me to John; her voice was scarcely audible, 
as she said, ‘Is it wrong? Oh, mother! could I help it?’ 

‘There is no wrong in you, my precious one,’ I said ; 
‘not a shadow of wrong—only——’ 

She hesitated still, I think a misgiving about John 
crossed her mind, for she gazed at him for an instant with 
a frightened, wondering look, and then she left us. 

As the door was closed, I sank down in an arm-chair, 
and in the pause that followed, prayed God to help me; for 
never had I more needed help. When I looked up again 
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John was standing beside me, his face colourless, and a dark 
tinge round his eyes, which seemed to set them as in a frame, 
and made the eagerness of their expression startling. He 
waited for me to speak. 

‘Oh! John,’ I said, ‘could you not have spared me this ?’ 

‘I demand an explanation,’ he answered, coldly. ‘I am 
bewildered.’ 

‘You should have spoken to me first,’ I said. 

‘You are right; I should have done so: forgive my weak- 
ness,’ He paused, and then his impetuosity mastered him, 
and he exclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake, let me know the worst ! 
You will not consent ?’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘And why?’ 

The words were uttered in a tone so altered that I could 
not have recognised it as his, and as he clenched the arm 
of my chair, I put out my hand to him, for I thought he 
would have fainted. 

He pushed it aside, and sat down by me; and again he 
said, ‘And why?’ 

‘Because Iam pledged. It was my husband’s last request 
that such a thing might never be.’ 

There was a momentary silence ; then slowly, and almost 
inarticulately, came out the words, ‘Yes, I am a Penrhyn! 
But God is just. He will not suffer it.’ 

‘It is no question of mere prejudice,’ I continued, rousing 
myself to tell my tale without having it drawn from me by 
questions, ‘ Your father’s early life was ; 

‘Sad, wretched !’ he exclaimed ; ‘you need not recall it.’ 

‘I do not wish to do so,’ was my reply, ‘except to make 
you feel that my husband was justified in dreading any 
further connection between the families; more especially 
with his strong—perhaps his exaggerated—views on the 
subject of hereditary tendencies.’ 

John started from his seat. ‘And I am to be sacrificed 
to exaggerated views of hereditary tendencies! Mrs. An- 
struther, you will drive me to desperation! But Agnes shall 
speak for herself. I will appeal to her on the spot.’ 
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‘No, John,’ I said, ‘you will not. You love her too well. 
Knowing her to be what she is, you will never disturb her 
mind by putting the truth before her abruptly. You must 
let me prepare her mind for it.’ 

‘But in what way? I will trust no one but myself. 
God forgive me, but I believe you are all in a league 
against me.’ 

‘Who ?—all? There is no one but myself—not another 
human being knows the fact.’ 

‘Then the whole world will be against you; and she is 
mine!’ he exclaimed, triumphantly. ‘The dead to bind 
the living! It is folly—wickedness. Mrs. Anstruther, in 
your secret heart you know that it is so.’ 

‘The promise was asked, and given, in the sight of 
Death,’ I said: ‘there was no sin in it.’ 

‘Yes!’ he exclaimed, ‘it was sin to attempt to be Provi- 
dence,—to desire to rule when God had ended his rule—to 
come back from the grave to mar the happiness of those 
who had done him nowrong. It was cruel—presumptuous. 
Oh! forgive me, forgive me! but you cannot have agreed.’ 

‘He died, believing that I had agreed,’ I said. ‘He 
spoke to me in the fullest confidence that I shared his 
feelings ; and I did share them.’ 

‘But you did not promise ?’ 

‘Yes, I promised. I had not time for thought, it was so 
near the end. He told me—they were his last words before 
he became unconscious—that his trust in me upon this point 
was his greatest earthly comfort ; and so anxious was he, that 
in his will he had inserted, unknown to me, a clause, disin- 
heriting any one of my children who should marry without 
my consent.’ 

John uttered an impatient exclamation ; but I continued, 
—‘ All this may seem little to you, but it is much to me, 
and it will certainly be much to Agnes.’ 

‘I will see her,’ he said, gloomily ; ‘I will take my fate 
from no one but herself.’ 

‘To-morrow,’ I replied, ‘perhaps you may, ‘To-day I 
must have her to myself. Trust me,’ I added, as I saw he 
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was about to interrupt me; ‘I pledge myself to put the 
casé before her without comment or advice of any kind. 
You shall hear her simple unbiassed answer; but I cannot 
allow her to be taken unprepared, and drawn into acknow- 
ledgments which she may afterwards repent of.’ 

I held out my hand to him; he hesitated. ‘John,’ I 
said, ‘I am more miserable than you are.’ 

And then he grasped my hand and held it, looking at me 
with a face of such hopeless entreaty, that I felt all my 
strength of resolve giving way, and forcing myself away 
from him, I went to seek Agnes. 

It had been a terrible interview, but one far worse awaited 
me. I found my darling in her own room. She was not, 
like John, impetuous and angry, but rather, what she always 
is, quietest in her deepest suffering. I did not leave her 
time to ask questions ; I made her sit down at my feet, and 
listen whilst I told her all that I had told John—not more, 
not less—except that I dwelt more fully upon the causes 
which had led to my husband’s dread of a connection with 
Henry Penrhyn’s family—causes which John knew but too 
well, When, at the close of my history, I said to her, ‘At 
that time it was fully believed that Henry Penrhyn was 
ruining himself by gambling and drinking, and that his 
children were brought up in similar habits,’ Agnes raised 
her head, which she had kept bent down, whilst fixing her 
eyes on the ground, and said, almost proudly, ‘ But, mother, 
it was not true.’ 

‘It was true then,’ I said; ‘and no one could have antici- 
pated his being what he is now. It has been a wonderful 
restoration and conversion.’ 

‘And if my father had lived he would not have objected 
to John?’ 

For the first time I felt that possibly there might have 
been prejudice as well as reasonable caution in my husband’s 
dread of the connection. I could not honestly say that he 
would not have objected to John. I knew that he had so 
great a dread and dislike of any association with Henry 
Penrhyn, that, under no circumstances, would he have 
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looked upon the marriage favourably. I merely answered, 
‘I cannot say, my child. Your father had peculiar ideas 
upon the subject of hereditary tendencies, and he might 
have seen things in John : 

Agnes interrupted me, ‘But there are none, there are 
none.’ 

‘None that you see, or, perhaps, that are ever likely to 
develop themselves. But, Agnes, we must not think of 
what might or might not have been, but of what is. The 
question of 1ight is independent of possibilities.’ My poor 
child sat upright, gazing with tearless eyes upon the misty 
vapour which dimmed the windows. ‘I will leave you to 
think of it, my precious one,’ I said. 

She caught hold of my dress. ‘Oh, mother !—no—don’t 
go. ‘ell me what you think yourself.’ 

‘Darling, I cannot say. God will help me to decide. I 
must have time to consider. You will have pity upon me, 
Agnes. I am very miserable.’ 

And then I gave way and burst into tears. My child 
forgot herself completely: she had never before seen me 
so unnerved ; and throwing her arms round my neck, she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! mother, I am selfish. I did not think of 
vou. It must be terrible. Ohno; you cannot break your 
word. But John !—John! : 

The tone was agony. I held her in my arms, and kissed 
her passionately ; and as our tears mingled, she was for a 
moment soothed, and then came again that low cry of the 
stricken heart, ‘Oh! John, John! Let me see him; 
Mother! let me see him once more! Pray for me. I will 
try to bear it;’ until at length I laid her on the sofa, and 
sending for Drayton, bade her watch that no one should go 
into the room, and then left it, hoping that my darling 
might find rest from her misery in sleep. The rest of the 
day was—I cannot say what. By mutual consent we were 
silent. 

November 14.—These days are nightmareish. I scarcely 
know how they pass. My darling is ill. She keeps her 
room, and can see no one, I dare not mention John 
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Penrhyn’s name to her. He calls, demanding to see her, 
and I am obliged to deny him admittance. Mrs. Bradshaw 
knows all, so does Ina. Concealment would have been use- 
less, even if I had desired it. I think we are all alike per- 
plexed. Mrs, Bradshaw’s quick method of deciding things, 
by what she is accustomed to call common sense, in this 
instance fails her. It is a question of conscience, and only 
conscience can decide it. We talked the matter over 
yesterday. I told her precisely what had passed, and she 
confessed that, putting herself in my place, she should feel 
as I do. But she blames me, as I blame myself, for not 
having more openly made known the state of affairs from 
the beginning. 

‘It was not fair upon the young things,’ she said. ‘It 
is all very well to say you did not expect, or anticipate, or 
fear; but love is love, and the world is so thickly sown with 
it, that it may spring up at any moment. Putting aside the 
question of the right which one person—be it father or 
mother—has, to attempt to bind others after death (it is a 
right which, for myself, I entirely repudiate), there is no 
doubt that when these obstacles exist, they ought to be 
known. And I confess I don’t understand why you did 
not make them known.’ 

‘Simply because I considered it unnecessary,’ was my 
reply : ‘and surely you can understand my repugnance to 
having matters so private and sacred generally discussed.’ 

‘Only that they happened not to be private,’ said Mrs. 
Bradshaw ; ‘at least, they concerned others even more than 
they did yourself. But it is no use going over the ground of 
the past. There is no doubt that promises to the dead are 
sacred ; and, therefore, my dear friend, I feel for you—any 
way, I feel for you—no one can say how much.’ 

‘If I have done wrong,’ I said—‘and I believe I have— 
Iam most bitterly punished. But there was no wrong, in 
intention, it was but folly—blindness,’ 

‘Follies are punished in this world, sins in the next, that 
is my creed,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw: ‘but if Agnes were not 
Agnes, she would cut the Gordian knot without delay.’ 
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‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘and that conviction adds to the bitter- 
ness of my self-reproach. If she were resentful and rebel- 
lious, I could bear it far better.’ 

‘John Penrhyn will not be so submissive,’ continued Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

‘Indeed, no. He has sent me a note this morning, in- 
sisting upon seeing Agnes before he goes back to England, 
——that is, before to-morrow. But he must not. The doctor 
will not allow it.’ 

‘It might calm her mind.’ 

‘By raising a conflict of doubt as to her duty? He says 
that he can make her see—and he is convinced that ulti- 
mately he shall make me see—that such a promise as I gave 
is binding only under certain circumstances, which do not 
in this case exist.’ 

‘He is a clever casuist, I doubt not,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘But Agnes will not be persuaded by him,’ I continued ; 
‘or, if she should be, it would only be to her misery. If 
she could put aside her father’s wishes and my promise, she 
would only Jay up for herself a store of self-reproach. Hers 
is not a mind to bear such a burden. It would have been 
very different with Ina.’ 

‘And you mean to let the matter rest where it is, then ?’ 
said Mrs. Bradshaw—'‘to consider it ended ?’ 

‘I mean—don’t ask me what I mean’—I exclaimed. 
‘There are moments when I almost feel that John Penrhyn 
is right. But when I come to the point of concession, I 
shrink back. And then I say to myself, that separation will 
weaken the feeling which is so strong now; that if they both 
know there is an invincible obstacle to their marriage, they 
will ultimately turn their thoughts in some other direction ; 
and that this pledge of mine must—putting aside its sacred- 
ness—be a warning against the marriage, which I cannot be 
right in neglecting. Is not this the right way of looking at 
the case? Ought I not at least to try separation ?’ 

‘Perhaps so.’ 

‘And Agnes will submit, I said. ‘She has submitted 
already, in spirit, though not in words.’ 
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‘And you have not spoken to her definitely ?’ 

‘No; I have taken the decision for granted. It was the 
only thing I could do, unless I meant to yield. Dr. Mallory 
imperatively forbids any further excitement.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw was thoughtful. Then she said, ‘You 
may be right; but I think John ought to be allowed to see 
her,’ 

At that moment our conversation was interrupted. I was 
sent for to Agnes’s room. 

She had just awakened from sleep, and was sitting on the 
sofa, with a crimson shawl thrown round her, and her long 
silky chestnut hair, which had escaped from the net that 
held it, falling down over her shoulders. Iler eyes were 
bright with fever, her cheeks crimsoned, her lips parched, 
and she clutched nervously a letter which was lying open 
beside her. She did not wait for me to speak, but when the 
door was closed, and we were left alone, she said :—*‘ Mother, 
he has written to me; but he must not write again. You 
will tell him so.’ 

‘If you wish it, my darling. But has he said anything 
to trouble you ?’ 

‘He tells me, mother, that he thinks I do not love him; 
and, oh! I willtry not. I will—indeed, I will.’ 

‘God will help you, my precious one, if it is right that 
you should not.’ 

‘But tell him not to write. I saw him in my dreams last 
night. I have prayed God not to let me see him again,’ 

I took hold of her burning hand, and for an instant she 
let it rest in mine, and then she drew it away, and there 
came an agonised burst of grief, which it was misery un- 
utterable to hear. 

I tried to soothe her, but the few words which escaped 
her showed how vain was the attempt. 

‘Oh! mother, mother! why did you promise? What 
harm had he done? And I do love him ;—say you will 
tell him I do ;—oh, so dearly! Butthatis wicked. Please 
ask God to keep me from thinking about him. I want to 
do right, so much. Darling mother, don’t cry. Do I make 
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you miserable? I know you could not help it. I know it 
must be right.’ 

I listened to the disjointed sentences, and my heart grew 
sick with fear. What would—what could be the end of 
of this? I took up John’s letter, for I thought it might give 
me some clue to the cause of this increased agitation. 
‘May I read it, dear child?’ I said; and Agnes bent her 
head in acquiescence. 


‘AGNES, MY OWN PRECIOUS AGNES—For you are mine, 
and none can take you from me—I must see you ; if that 
is forbidden, I must write. I deny the power of any promise 
to keep us apart. I will not recognise it. Say only that 
you love me with a love which is but a thousandth part 
of mine, and there is not a living being—not even your 
mother—who can separate us. God does not allow pledges 
which shall thus bind others. In His sight they cannot 
be valid. I call upon you by the love which you bear me 
to uphold me in my protest. It cannot be that you do not 
love me sufficiently,—that you can submit without an effort. 
The thought crosses my mind and maddens me. They tell 
me you are ill. You could not be ill if you felt as I do. 
You would be brave—resolved. Let us be true to one 
another, and none can come between us. I return to 
London to-morrow, but you will hear from me daily; and 
you will see me again speedily. I call Heaven to witness 
that I will never rest till I have made you mine, if only you 
will tell me that you have given your heart to me, as I have 
given mine to you, without reservation, save for the love of 
God. Do not be terrified with scruples. I know that we 
have right on our side, and right must and will conquer. 
Yours for ever and ever, JoHN PENRHYN.’ 


‘It is wicked in him?’ said Agnes, eagerly. She had 
been watching my face whilst I was reading. 

‘It is very natural, my child. I do not wonder at it.’ 

‘And it is not as he says? Oh no, it cannot be; it isa 
temptation. Take it away, mother ;’ and she pushed the 
letter from her. 
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A sudden thought crossed my mind. ‘My darling,’ I 
said, ‘this is not a matter which either you or I can rightly 
decide. We must have other advice—I should like to 
consult "a 

‘The Rector !’ exclaimed Agnes: her eyes sparked with 
hope. ‘Mother, ask him—but, no, it can’t be: it is a 
promise—it must not be broken. Mother, dearest, pray 
for me :’ and a low moan of bitter anguish escaped her. 

‘My own child,’ I said, ‘this is too grievous. If my 
life could be given to make you happy, it would be offered 
without a moment’s thought. You cannot doubt that. I 
only long to be quite certain of the right. If you wish that 
the Rector should be consulted, I am more than willing to 
hear what he will say.’ 

Agnes leaned her head upon her hands, and I saw that 
she was praying. Presently she said, ‘Mother, I wish to 
take up my cross; and God will help me. But let me see 
John. You need not be afraid now,’ she added, perceiving, 
I have no doubt, that my face expressed hesitation. 

I could but kiss her, and whisper, would she forgive me? 
I was so very miserable. 

And then she threw her arms around me, and called me 
her sweetest, dearest of mothers, who had done all for her 
always ; and when my voice became inarticulate—for I felt 
as if my heart would hreak—she comforted and caressed 
me, and repeated, again and again, that it must all be right: 
the sorrow would be only fora time. ‘John and I may be 
together in Heaven, mother, darling, may we not?’ she 
added, fixing her pleading eyes upon me. 

I answered, ‘ For ever and for ever, there, my child.’ 

‘But not here,’ she added in a low tone, and she shud- 
dered, as if the utterance of the words brought back all the 
smothered anguish. Once more she murmured, ‘I must 
see John;’ and, fearing to distutb her more by refusing 
than by acceding to her request, I sent for him. 

It was a long interview; but.I waited, walking up and 
down the coiridor—dreading the excitement, longing to 
know what the effect of John’s words would be; hearing 
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the faint murmurs of his voice (that of Agnes was in- 
audible), and unable to prevent myself from trying to 
imagine the tenour of the conversation, as, from time to 
time, some tone louder than the rest gave me the idea that 
John was pleading, and gaining his cause. It must have 
been full an hour before he came out, He looked likea 
ghost, and would have rushed past me, but I stopped him. 

“What have you done?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing, Mrs, Anstruther. You will have her death to 
answer for.’ 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘I shall have my own also; for my life is 
bound up in hers,’ 

‘You have made her scrupulous, unreasoning,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘You have educated her with a strictness which 
narrows her judgment,’ 

“Which means,’ I said, ‘that you cannot shake her deter- 
mination,’ 

‘I cannot make her see that she would be happy,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘Yet she would, and must be, for I would 
make her so.’ 

‘John,’ I said, ‘you are talking now against your better 
knowledge. Nothing could make Agnes happy if her con- 
sclence were not at peace. And remember, if she could 
act against her sense of duty in this case, she might do so 
in others.’ 

‘It is no duty,’ he said, moodily ; ‘the promise was made 
under a belief which was without foundation. That is my 
argument, and it is a fair one. Mrs. Anstruther, you must 
yourself own it.’ 

‘If I do not own it,’ I said, ‘it is not because I have no 
wish to do so,’ 

He looked up more brightly. 

‘I am willing,’ I continued, ‘to put the case before some 
other person.’ 

*To decide ?’ 

‘No; I will not say to decide, I must abide by my own 
conscience, But I am willing to hear all that can be said. 
Will you be contented if I put it before Mr. L’Estrange? 
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There is not a more upright, strict, yet calm-judging, man 
in England.’ 

‘He is a stick, said John. ‘He does not know what 
love is,’ 

Even at that moment I could scarcely forbear a smile. So 
ignorantly we judge of one another! ‘He will be unbiassed,’ 
I said, ‘except that he loves Agnes as his own child.’ 

‘Well; let it be. He may bring her round.’ 

‘And, John, you forgive me?’ I held out my hand. 

He caught it eagerly. ‘Oh, Mrs. Anstruther! if you did 
but know how hard it is to think unkindly of you!’ 

And so he left me, and I lingered for a few moments in 
the corridor, dwelling upon the strange recollection that 
once before John Penrhyn’s prospects had, though uncon- 
sciously to us both, depended upon the question whether I 
might or might not break a promise—though, in that case, 
extorted under very different circumstances. It was an 
instance of that singular doubleness of events which often 
seems to pursue us In life; and which, if one could forget 
that there is an overruling Providence, might almost make 
one believe in a kind of fatality. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Dernham Cottage: November 23.—I could not wait at 
Boulogne—for uncertainty and suspense were killing my 
child. I had promised to consult Mr. L’Estrange, and I 
felt that I must do so without delay. But—how frequently 
it so happens !—I wrote to the Rector, in order to be quite 
certain that he would be at home, and found that he had 
just been called away by the serious illness of his mother, 
and that his return was uncertain, Still, there’ore, I de- 
layed; but then the house-agent wrote me word that a good 
offer had been made for the cottage, and that it was necessary 
I should give an answer at once; so I resolved to start im- 
mediately for England alone, and make my decision on the 
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spot. If, as‘'Mr. Neville hinted, there was a prospect that 
Lady Anson might relent, we should not remain longer 
abroad. Dernham would certainly be better than Boulogne 
for Agnes. She requires the support of external duties at 
all times, and now they are especially necessary, and yet 
could not be found in a foreign country, which is in no 
sense home. So I resolved to go. 

To leave Mrs. Bradshaw with my children was my great 
comfort ; otherwise, the journey and its attendant circum- 
stances were most trying. We have had unusually cold 
weather at Boulogne lately : snow actually set in for three 
days, and no one but myself ventured out; the roads were 
in such a state: and as for driving, it was next to impossible, 
up and down the steep streets. The day before yesterday 
there was no snow, but the wind had risen, and the blasts 
were icy. I longed for some excuse for a respite, but could 
find none, as weather-wise people said that the next day 
was likely to be worse; and the steamer would then start 
later because of the tide, so that I should not get into 
London till dark. Whilst I was dressing, I watched the 
swaying of the poplar boughs, in a garden which I could 
just see from my window, and conjured up all kinds of 
miseries in the crossing, but there was nothing to be done. 
I packed my box, and at twelve, Mrs, Bradshaw and I 
drove down to the port. No vessel was to be seen. We 
inquired the reason, and were told it had sailed about an 
hour before. The papers which had been put out, marking 
the times for departure, were, unfortunately, wrong. Un- 
fortunate, indeed ! worse ‘han unfortunate, I thought it. I 
could but drive back, and mourn over Agnes’s face of woe, 
and wile away the weary hours as best I might till yesterday 
morning, when the same ordeal had to be gone through-— 
watching the boughs with dismal forebodings, saying sad 
good-byes, driving through the slippery streets, and stand- 
ing shivering on the quay. But we were in time, and 
Mrs, Bradshaw put me under the charge of an old English 
admiral, who took me on board, and was polite enough to 
offer to cross with me, if it would be the least comfort to 
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me; and when I gratefully declined, he insisted upon pack- 
ing me up on deck, in the most approved fashion, making 
me lie down on a bench, with coats, and cloaks, and rugs 
enough over me to have smothered me; but, unhappily, 
there was a Azafus somewhere ; and we were no sooner out 
of the harbour than the waves began to toss, and the bitter 
wind to blow, and the draughts, which insidiously wandered 
over, and round, and up and down my coverings, were worse 
in their effects than a regular tornado; for by the time I 
reached London I had all the symptoms of a very bad cold. 
I slept in Margaret Street, at the house of a staid old woman 
—a former servant of Mrs. Bradshaw—who lets lodgings, 
and who condoled, and advised, and doctored me with white 
wine whey, and would fain have kept me with her till my 
cure was completed. But I would not hear of delay; and 
having nursed myself in the morning to please the old 
woman, I left London in the afternoon to please myself ; 
and here I am, lonely, childless, servantless (for there is no 
one but Stephen’s wife in the house), and I could almost 
say hopeless—for now that I am come I do not see what 
good I am to do, or what good any one can do tome. If 
I keep my promise, I make my child miserable for life; if I 
break it—I cannot do it—the scene comes before me again 
—my husband’s look, his earnestness, his trust. I cannot 
do it. 

November 24.—I1 was at breakfast this morning, when 
Captain Shaw was announced. I had not seen him before 
for months, He looks old and ill. He apologised most 
courteously, He was on his way to his young friend 
Henry Anson, he said, and could not resist calling upon 
me beforehand, as he had heard that I was arrived. 

I started, as though he had approached some unexpected 
topic. 

I felt ashamed to own how little Ina’s difficulties were in 
my mind. My one thought for the last fortnight had been 
Agnes. But I roused myself to give him my attention. 

‘I am obliged to you greatly, my dear Captain Shaw,’ 


I said; ‘and you know you are welcome at any hour; 
U 
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but I don’t think I can send any message to Mr. Anson, 
if that is what you mean. You know that I have pledged 
myself to Lady Anson for a year, not to recognise the 
engagement.’ 

* True, my dear madam, and quite right ; but I have seen 
Lady Anson.’ 

‘And has she changed her mind?’ I said, in a tone 
which I knew had not the least heartiness in it. 

The old man looked much surprised. ‘Lady Anson is 
not easily convinced. I have had much difficulty in placing 
my arguments before her. I stayed with her for three 
days at Norwood, at the request of my young friend— 
and I will also say, at her own request—for she expressed 
herself willing to hear all that could be brought forward. 
Each night we talked together till late, and I went to rest 
believing that I had brought her round to my views, and 
each morning I found that I had to begin again at the 
same point as on the preceding day.’ 

‘I am really greatly indebted to you, my dear sir,’ I said. 
‘And as for Mr. Anson and Ina, they can never be suff- 
ciently grateful to you for thus interesting yourself in their 
affairs. But I really do feel now that it will be best for 
all parties to let the matter rest where it is.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam ; I am an old officer, and 
I do not like to retire, more especially when I have made 
a breach in the enemy’s fortress.’ 

‘Then Lady Anson has, in a measure, yielded!’ I ex- 
claimed, and a gleam of satisfaction crossed my mind, as 
I felt that one of my children, though not the nearest and 
dearest, might be happy. 

‘She has yielded, and she has not yielded. Allow me, 
my dear madam, to put the case before you in the light 
in which it appeared to myself, and in which I endeavoured 
to represent it to Lady Anson. It would seem to me 
that the events of this world can only be judged of rightly 
when seen as they will appear to us when we look back 
upon them from another world (for I do not doubt that 
we shall so look back upon them); if, therefore, there is 
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anything in the affection my young friend Harry and your 
daughter bear each other, which, when thus regarded, must 
awaken regret, it would doubtless be right to pause before 
sanctioning it; but I cannot myself discover that there is 
anything of the kind. It was upon this point that Lady 
Anson and [I at first differed.’ 

‘Lady Anson has heard false and exaggerated reports,’ 
I said; ‘and I am afraid she has not taken the trouble to 
inquire into their truth. Certainly she has asked no ques- 
tions of me.’ 

‘Even so, dear madam. I will not distress you by 
repeating those reports. I am sure they have reached 
your ear, from the very fact that they are evil, aud there- 
fore travel upon rapid wings. But Mr. Neville—a gentle- 
man for whom I entertain the most profound respect— 
has taken upon himself to contradict them. Lady Anson 
has been brought to own that they admitted of explanation. 
The difficulty has been to lead her further. In fact, she 
would neither believe nor disbelieve, she would neither 
consent nor refuse to consent, she would only stand still.’ 

In spite of my annoyance, I could not forbear a smile; 
it was so precisely what I should have expected of Lady 
Anson, But the old Captain went on with unmoved 
gravity. 

‘It was a difficult position to be placed in, my dear 
madam; but I had my young friend’s interests at heart, 
and, I may add, those of your daughter—a very sweet young 
lady, for whom I trust God has in store many years of 
happiness—and I persevered; I urged my case, and by 
battering the wall repeatedly, I at last, as I stated just now, 
succeeded in making a breach. If there was no definite 
objection to the marriage, there could be no definite refusal 
of consent ; and if there was no definite refusal of consent, 
then there must be a virtual assent. My logic may have 
been theoretically faulty—it is many years since I studied 
the sclence—but I believe that practically it will be found to 
be right. At any rate, it was conclusive with Lady Anson 
—~so far that I obtained from her the permission to say to 
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my young friend, that she desired him only to delay till 
the year of mourning was expired; after that, she would 
interpose no difficulties in the way of his wishes: but in 
that case, she stated that she should desire not to return 
to the Manor, but to find a home in another neighbour- 
hood.’ 

‘And have you conveyed this message to Mr. Anson?’ 
I said. 

‘I am about to do so now; but knowing that you were 
arrived, I felt that it might be wiser to communicate it to 
you first, and hear what you had to say upon the subject.’ 

‘I have nothing to say,’ I replied. ‘If indeed you ask 
me whether I like the idea of Ina’s marrying into a family 
where she is only tolerated, and where the fact of the 
marriage involves a coldness between the mother and son, 
I say plainly, I do not. But she and Mr. Anson have 
carved out their own lot, and as they are to enjoy its 
pleasure and bear its pain, it is for them to decide con- 
cerning it.’ 

‘And you will send no message to Henry Anson?’ said 
the old Captain. 

‘None, until he and his mother have come to a full 
understanding.’ 

Captain Shaw looked disappointed. 

“You think me hard,’ I said; ‘but consider—the very 
moment I utter a word, or give a sign, I shall be said to 
have urged on the marriage.’ 

“You may be right,’ was the reply; ‘but a few words 
from you would be very cheering. Henry has had many 
lonely weeks, and has been far from well, and he has been 
sadly dispirited; for he has been accustomed to cheerful- 
ness at the Manor, and his mother and sisters have, up 
to this time, been devotedly attached to him. Indeed, I 
believe they are so still.’ : 

‘Nevertheless, I must keep to my resolution,’ I said. 
‘When the engagement is publicly made known, as having 
Lady Anson’s sanction, then I will come forward and give 
mine. In the meantime, my dear Captain Shaw, let me 
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thank you from the very bottom of my heart: you have 
acted the part of a true, kind friend.’ 

‘I would I could have done more,’ he answered. ‘I 
believed when I went to Norwood that I should fully 
succeed in bringing J.ady Anson to a cordial feeling ; but 
it is impossible.’ 

‘Quite impossible,’ I said. ‘Where persons have a de- 
cided cause of complaint against others, explanations may 
be of some use; but where there is anything like vague 
prejudice, with an inclination to hold out against all evi- 
dence, an attempt at explanation only does harm. The 
very consciousness of a weak cause, which will not bear 
looking into, increases the determination to support it. 
Lady Anson will never like Ina.’ 

‘I fear not,’ was the old man’s reply, uttered sorrowfully 
and kindly. 

I shook hands with him again, and said, ‘Thank you a 
thousand times :’ and he left me. 

He has been the peacemaker of the village for years, and 
he will have his reward in Heaven. 

November 25.—Henry Anson has been with me. I 
expected no less. The path is smoothed for him: he has 
written to his mother, and he professes himself happy ; but, 
unless I mistake greatly, it is a happiness far from perfect. 
The extorted consent is, as regards feeling, tantamount to 
a refusal. And he has been accustomed from his infancy 
to lean upon his mother, and so long as he leaned upon 
her to be petted. Now to be thrust aside is a greattrial He 
talked to me nearly the whole time about Lady Anson’s 
determination not to return to the Manor. ‘It was so 
hasty,’ he said; ‘he could not marry for the next six 
months, and in the meantime he should be alone; and she 
would put herself to a great expense for nothing. For his 
own part, he had never seen the necessity of her going away 
at all. The house was very much larger than he and Ina 
could, under any circumstances, ‘require ; and he knew that 
for his mother to remain, was the arrangement his father 
had desired; and if he could only see and talk to her about 
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it, he could not help believing that he should at last bring 
her round to the idea.’ 

For Ina’s sake I was obliged to suggest that it might be 
better to leave matters as they were. ‘He must remember, 
that however attached Lady Anson might be to him, she 
certainly would not be fond of his wife.’ 

‘Oh! but they would if they lived together; why should 
they not be? Every one must love Ina.’ 

‘But Ina might not love every one in return,’ I observed. 

This seemed quite a new light to him. 

‘To be sure,’ he said, ‘it might not quite do; but yet— 
such a large house !—it did seem a monstrous pity not to 
use it; and it was what his father had always wished.’ 

So he went on, resting always upon some other person’s 
wish or opinion; having, apparently, no power to uphold 
any of his own. I marvelled more and more as [I listened, 
that he had held out about his martiage ; and yet in think- 
ing things over, I don’t know that there is anything to be 
astonished at. This kind of obstinacy is very common: for 
the firmness which rests upon inclination, and not upon 
principle, is, after all, only another form of weakness. The 
prospect of six months’ solitude seemed Henry Anson’s 
great trial; and he was very much relieved when I gave 
him a hope that we might return to Dernham sooner than 
we had talked of. He begged that I would go back to the 
Manor with him, and look over the house, and tell him if I 
thought there was anything to be done which could make it 
more comfortable for Ina; and then again he lamented his 
mother’s absence. In fact, he seized upon me as a safety- 
valve, and poured out all that was in his mind, without a 
shadow of reserve, and in a way which was most curious, 
As to going with him to the Manor and giving suggestions 
for alterations, that I entirely declined. I think I made 
him perceive that it would be out of taste. It will be diffi- 
cult to deal with him, I see—he is always wanting support, 
because he has always had it. What a strange fancy it is 
which some parents have—that of putting their children, 
of all ages, into go-carts, thinking they will be safer in 
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consequence! It was Sir John’s practice, and Lady Anson 
adopted it as a matter of course. 

December 1.—It has been good for me to have to think 
of Ina, for so my thoughts have been diverted from Agnes, 
The Rector returns to-day; to-morrow I must see him. 
Mrs. Bradshaw has sent me frequent ‘accounts of all that is 
going on, which is little enough. She says, in her lettcr 
to-day :— 


‘Your little sick bird droops, and I fear will continue 
to droop, till you give her change of thought. Suspense 
is very indigestible food. You know my delight in fresh 
air, I try to persuade her to share it, but she constantly 
makes excuses, and so bonnie little Essie and I have to 
wander forth together; for Ina has made friends with 
Madame de Brézé, and is often walking with her. Don’t 
think that I object to my companion—very much the 
reverse. I could stand at a distance and all but worship. 
Agnes; but I should like Essie by my fireside. The one 
would be my guardian angel, the other my child and com- 
panion. As regards Essie’s tastes—natural history, unfortu- 
nately, is not a study to be pursued in the streets of Boulogne; 
30 we have taken lately to history natural—such as you and 
[ Jearnt when we went to school, and before it became the 
fashion to make friends of spiders and earwigs. We have 
regular séances historiques, and read the readable portions of 
Michelet, over which Agnes goes into an ecstasy of poetical 
admiration, whilst Essie opens her laughing blue eyes very 
wide, and says, ‘Is he in earnest? It sounds like rhodo- 
montade.”” You sce we are doing well, though we might 
do better. I have a glimmering of the mystery connected 
with John Penrhyn’s intercourse with Baron von Bronnen, 
which will turn out to be no mystery at all, if facts be as I 
suspect. The new clergyman who has undertaken the ser- 
vice at our English chapel in the Haute Ville, proves to be 
an old acquaintance of mine, a ‘Mr. Paine; and seeing me 
at church last Sunday, he called, and we had a little talk 
about things in general; and he told me that he had been 
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visiting a poor creature in a miserable lodging who was 
dying, and that she had informed him she had grand 
German relations, and had once occupied a high position, 
with a great deal more of the same kind, which interested 
him. In fact, she gave him a history of her life, though he 
did not, of course, enter into the details with me. But, from 
one or two things, I gathered that she was almost entirely 
dependent upon the generosity of some unknown individual, 
who assisted her—not directly, because she did not choose 
her condition to be fully known—but through a brother who 
was then in Boulogne. Must not the poor woman be Lady 
Chase, and is not this just the kind of thing John Penrhyn 
would do? I gave Mr. Paine what little help I could for 
her, and told him that if he thought I could do any good I 
would go and visit her. But he says she is so dreadfully 
sensitive about being seen in her condition of poverty, that 
he could not advise it as yet, though he will try to open 
the door for me. In the meantime, I put her name into 
my prayers, and say over to myself that verse in the Psalms, 
‘We bring our years to an end, as a tale that is told.” Ac. 
customed as one is to the third volumes of the sensation 
novels of this strange world, one can never reach the last 
page without a start of surprise. And now, good-bye, dear 
friend, I think of you, and long for you, and feel for you, 
If that dear good angular Rector can untwist the intricate 
thread of your difficulties, I promise—I was going to say 
that I will never laugh at him again; but that would have 
been presumptuous,—undertaking more than mortal can 
perform. He is the last man I should have chosen as a 
counsellor in a love affair, but doubtless Agnes knows best, 
They are both of the genus Saint, and so I suppose they 
understand each other in a way which we naughty people 
can’t enter into. Yours affectionately, 
‘S. BRADSHAW.’ 


Dear Mrs, Bradshaw! I* feel inexpressibly indebted to 
her for all this thoughtfulness for my children. It is quite 
out of her usual routine. She cares no more for Michele 
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than she does for Jack the Giant-killer. Travels and bio- 
graphies are the only things she ever reads for her own 
pleasure. But she has a marvellous power of self-adaptation 
when it is a question of kindness. 

A note from Agnes was enclosed in Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
envelope :— 


‘DARLING MOTHER,—You will not forget to tell the 
Rector that I want only to be sure that I am right, and 
that I am quite prepared to give up everything. If we go 
on loving each other and trying to do right, perhaps God 
will not let us be very long apart—for you say we may love 
each other in Heaven. 1 don’t want the Rector to think at 
all about what will make me happy. I am afraid he may. 
He is so very kind to me. But please beg him not. I 
wonder whether John will see him. He told me he should. 
But if John and the Rector should agree, could it make 
any difference in the right? I was thinking about that last 
night, but it made my head ache very much, and I could 
not goon. And then I did not sleep well, and I am very 
tired to-day ; but I shall be better when it is all settled, any- 
how. John has written me several notes, but I have asked 
him not to go on doing so, because it only makes me worse. 
If I must give up my wishes, I would try to do so heartily. 
Do you remember the little print you once gave me of the 
child looking at the cross, as it lay on the ground, and not 
having courage to liftit? Iam afraid that may be like me, 
and so I try to put away everything which makes the cross 
heavier. John’s letters do that. They make me love him 
SO very, very much! Oh, darling mother! how hard all 
this must be for you! But I do pray God to comfort you ; 
and you will be quite sure,—will you not ?—that I know it 
is all for the best, and that it would be quite impossible for 
you to help it? Your very loving child, 

‘AGNES ANSTRUTHER.’ 

The struggle of mind is very evident in this letter. It 
makes me terribly anxious. John Penrhyn comes to-night. 
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We see the Rector together to-morrow. It was my own 
proposal. 

December 2,—John and I were at the Rectory this morning 
by appointment, at eleven o’clock. I never remember to 
have felt, during the whole course of my life, so utterly 
nervous and powerless. We were shown into the study. 
The Rector kept us waiting for nearly a quarter of an hour 
—some urgent parish business detained him. He came 
in at last, evidently flurried, and rather absent, pushed his 
hand through his scanty grey locks, and twitched his mouth, 
as is his wont when he is discomposed; at the same time 
laying his watch on the table, as a warning to us not to be 
too lengthy. The latter is always his business mode of 
managing things, even when he is really interested. On 
the present occasion he had not the least idea what we 
wished to talk to him about: we had merely said that we 
wanted to see him on particular business. 

I began by a few commonplace apologies for intruding 
upon him. 

He hesitated, and did not give me any comfort in the 
way of politeness, but asked bluntly how Agnes was. 

That opened the way at once, and I said directly that it 
was chiefly on her account I had come: and then I turned 
to John, and told him that it was for him to say what our 
business was. ‘It is a question of serious moment,’ I 
added, ‘on which Mr. Penrhyn and I hold somewhat dif- 
ferent opinions, and are therefore anxious to have advice. 
I will leave him to explain it alone. In the meantime, if 
you will allow me, I will go into the garden.’ 

This was quite an unpremeditated move on my part. But 
it struck me suddenly that it would be impossible for John 
to speak freely in my presence. I opened the glass window 
before the Rector could help me, and went out upon the 
lawn, and there for more than half an hour I walked up 
and down, soothing myself by movement, but, in my extreme 
nervousness, totally unable to collect my thoughts; and all 
the time haunted by two verses of Victor Hugo’s poetry, 
which Essie had repeated to me the day before I left 
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Boulogne, and which I kept on saying over and over to 
myself, putting no meaning into the words, but only uttering 
them like a parrot :— 

Puisque le cadran, quand il sonne, 

Ne nous promet rien pour demain, 


Puisqu’on ne connait plus personne 
De ceux gui vont dans le chemin, 


Mets ton esprit hors de ce monde ! 

Mets ton réve ailleurs qu’ici-bas ! 

Ta perle n'est pas dans notre onde! 

Ton sentier n'est pas sous nos pas. 
And all the time I had a certain consciousness of the quiet- 
ness of the day—of its vaporous atmosphere and blueish 
mistiness, of the low gleaming light through the evergreens, 
and the pale sunshine on the moist earthy turf, and of a tame 
robin hopping about the borders; besides a more particular 
impression of a straggling purple chrysanthemum, which had 
outlived its generation, and stood up flauntingly in front 
of a dark evergreen. Every now and then I stopped and 
listened, thinking that the window was opened and I was 
summoned ; but there were several false alarms. At length, 
however, John Penrhyn appeared, looking very white, and, 
with a kind of determined impatience of manner, came up to 
me, and said, ‘ Mrs. Anstruther, I have detained you longer 
than I thought I should; but the Rector is prepared now 
to hear ali you may wish to say.’ So I went in. 

The Rector’s manner was quite changed: it was full of 
the kindest sympathy, the deepest interest. There was even 
something like a glistening in his eye, when he said, as I 
seated myself by the fire, turning my face from the light, 
‘I am sorry for your dear little girl, sorry for you-—-very 
sorry.’ 

‘But you see no way out of the difficulty?’ I replied, 
inquiringly. 

‘None, I fear, which will be quite satisfactory. Promises 
are sacred things.’ 

‘But not promises made under a misconception!’ ex- 
claimed John Penrhyn, coming forward from the window, 
near which he was standing. 
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‘The question of misconception is scarcely one into 
which we can enter,’ said the Rector. ‘There was cause 
for Colonel Anstruther’s objection to the marriage, though 
he may have exaggerated it. I think,’ he added, ‘that my 
friend Mrs. Anstruther’—-and he turned to me—‘ will not 
be satisfied with this excuse for breaking her word?’ 

‘No,’ I said, decidedly ; ‘I should not.’ 

‘But,’ continued the Rector, still addressing me, ‘although 
the promise is no doubt binding on you, I question whether 
it can be considered equally so on Agnes; and Colonel 
Anstruther apparently saw this. If I understand rightly, he 
admitted the possibility that his children might marry with- 
out your consent. He put a clause into his will to that 
effect. If they did so, they were to give up their fortune. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the alternative is open to 
Agnes: either she may demand her mother’s consent, and 
on its refusal give up Mr. Penrhyn; or she may marry 
without it, and give up her fortune.’ 

It was a new light. I turned to John, expecting some 
exclamation of satisfaction. None came, and I felt pained. 

There was a very awkward silence. 

‘This is not what you anticipated?’ said the Rector, 
addressing John. 

‘You are hard upon me,’ he replied. ‘You admit a 
difficulty which, to me, is based upon a falsity; you get 
rid of it by a suggestion which cuts at the root of all my 
prospects of present happiness; and then you wish me to 
be thankful.’ 

‘How cuts at the root of all your prospects?’ said the 
Rector. 

‘How am I to take a wife to India when I can make no 
provision for her?’ was the reply. ‘You don’t suppose I 
have been fool enough not to think of the future. My only 
hope for the present was that we could live upon Neville’s 
allowance, and what I could make by my profession, with, 
perhaps, some little help ffom Mrs. Anstruther. But what 
I rested upon was the thought that Agnes’ money could be 
settled upon herself, and that I might add to it by insuring 
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my life—a difficult matter, though, when India is concerned 
—so that in the event of my death she might live in com- 
fort. All this is at an end now. It may be years before I 
can put by sufficient to make it prudent to marry. Mrs. 
Anstruther, you see it, I am sure,’ he said, turning to me. 

‘Yes, indeed I do,’ I answered. 

‘And you could not, you would not trust her’—he began, 
but he checked himself—‘ no, it would be wrong, selfish.’ 

‘And if I could,’ I said, ‘I believe that Agnes herself 
would interpose an objection. I very much doubt if her 
conscience would be satisfied by this idea of forfeiting her 
fortune. It is a sacrifice she would not understand. She 
is too young, too unworldly. She does not, in fact, realise 
that she has or ever will have any money of her own; and 
if she were to marry now on this condition, she would still 
feel that she was acting against her father’s wishes. The 
only way of soothing her upon this point will, I fully believe, 
be that which seems likely to be a necessity—-I mean, wait- 
ing a few years. During that time, if nothing should occur 
to interrupt—to pain’—I felt that I was getting upon an 
awkward topic, and stopped. 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ said John, anxiously. 

‘I mean,’ I said, ‘that though I honestly believe if my 
husband had known you he would have felt the confidence 
in you which I do; yet, considering his strong dread of 
hereditary tendencies, I think he would have required a 
test. I think he would have said, “Go to India, show that 
you can stand temptation, then come back and marry.” I 
believe, if I put this before Agnes, it may satisfy her, and 
that nothing else will. This, however, you must observe, 
has nothing to do with my consent, but only with Agnes’s 
feelings.’ 

‘ Andif I act upon this, how long will it be before I shall be 
in a position to marry?’ exclaimed John. ‘ Probably years.” 

‘When Agnes is one-and-twenty,’ said the Rector, drily, 
‘her fortune will be her own.’ *« 

‘But to be forfeited if she should become my wife,’ said 
John; ‘for Mrs. Anstruther will never break her promise.’ 
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‘I question whether a court of equity would under the 
circumstances recognise the promise,’ answered the Rector ; 
‘at least, it might be a question to be tried.’ 

‘Then return in four years and try it, John,’ I said. 
‘Never would any one rejoice in gaining a verdict as I 
should in losing it.’ 

He could not accept the hope—it was too vague, too 
distant. He only murmured, ‘The promise! the promise! 
Why was it made?’ 

‘Why, indeed?’ I said. ‘But, John, you little know the 
wretchedness it has caused, and must still cause, me. Sad 
as the separation will be for you and Agnes, it will be ten 
times worse for me to think that I have occasioned it.’ 

‘It was not you,’ he exclaimed, ‘but the unfair, bitter 
prejudice. If I could see it all as God’s ordering, it would 
be different ; but my reason, my heart, my sense of justice, 
rebel against it. The happiness of the living to be sacrificed 
to the suspicion of the dead! It is intolerable.’ 

‘My husband had but one most anxious wish,’ I said— 
‘to guard against future evils,’ 

‘He would have done better to have committed his wish 
to God,’ said the Rector, solemnly. 

And John uttered a fervent ‘ Amen.’ 

A knock at the door interrupted us. Some one wished 
to see the Rector on business. John and I made our exit 
through the window into the garden, and there we waited 
for about ten minutes, during which time I gathered from 
John how it was that he had ever seen sufficiently through 
Agnes's shyness and reserve to give him boldness for his 
offer. It was but a trifle, he said, which had first made 
him think she cared for him. He saw her change colour 
when she heard him say to Mr. Digby that he was convinced 
it would be night to go to India. That gave him the first 
hope ; and when he spoke of it to Marietta, she strengthened 
it: ‘but Mrs. Neville was cruel,’ he added, with a wintry 
smile, more sad than tears; ‘she sent me away from Chil- 
hurst, because she said nothing should be carried on there 
without your sanction,’ 
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‘Just like Marietta,’ I replied,—‘ straightforward, honest 
as the day.’ 

‘She need not have been afraid,’ he continued ; ‘ I should 
never have spoken to Agnes as I did if it had not been in 
your presence, But why do we talk in this way; it makes 
me think there is reality in the matter. It will be far better 
to be off to London, pack up my things, write a good-bye 
to Aghes—for I can’t trust myself to see her—and then go.’ 

He spoke very bitterly. 

I said to him that, even if he differed from the Rector 
and myself, I hoped, for his own sake, he would not 
endeavour to influence Agnes to take his view of the 
matter, for I felt sure that it would only bring suffering in 
the end. He did not know what a sensitive, even morbid 
conscience hers was. 

‘Influence her!’ he exclaimed ; ‘I would as soon en- 
deavour to influence a planet to depart from its course. 
She is high above me—and perhaps——’ 

‘Perhaps you would love her less if she could be 
influenced ?’ 

‘Not love her less, God knows! If she gave herself to 
me as I am tempted to give myself to her, life would be 
an intoxication. But she is ideal—let me keep her as 
she is—perfect! She would not be my angel-guide if she 
were different.’ 

The Rector joined us then. In his strange abrupt way 
he made no reference to the subject under discussion, but 
merely said, ‘I should like to send my love to Agnes, and 
perhaps I may write to her.’ 

‘Nol’ exclaimed John, impatiently; ‘thank you, no, 
I shall see her.’ 

The Rector’s glance at me showed a little surprise. 

‘Mr. Penrhyn will like to tell his own tale,’ I observed ; 
‘but Agnes will write to you, and thank you for the help 
you have given. I think we shall all be of one mind, so 
far as action is concerned.’ : 

‘But you cannot quite feel that my suggestion is the 
right one?’ said the Rector, addressing John. 
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‘I cannot feel that anything is right now,’ was the 
reply—and John walked on a few steps, but recovering 
himself, he came back to the Rector, and offered him his 
hand. That was all; he did not say anything. Then he 
took leave of me also, and walked off across the fields to 
the village. 

‘Poor fellow!’ I said. 

The Rector only looked after him, long and silently. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Dernham Cottage: January 1, 18..—This day was to 
have been spent abroad, but Lady Anson’s consent to the 
marriage having changed the aspect of affairs, and an un- 
expected offer for our house at Boulogne rendering it easy 
to return, we all came back three days before Christmas 
Day. And now the world seems in a measure bright again. 
My dear Agnes has accepted the decision made for her 
with a quiet good sense and cheerful hope, which have 
been most comforting to me, The fact that she had no 
time to form definite day-dreams, and therefore had none 
to be crushed, has been a great help to her; and the feel- 
ing that she may, without offence, give her heait to John, 
is in itself a sufficient joy, apart from all idea of the future. 
I wish I could say the same of John. He has been, and 
is, most sorely wounded and disappointed. He tries, I 
am sure, to be the same to me as before, but there is a 
difference which I cannot help feeling. He no longer, 
meets me with the same open-hearted confidence. The 
engagement—for such it certainly is, though I have never 
been asked to consent to it—is a tacit one. He writes to 
Agnes almost daily, but he says little or nothing to me. 
He expresses no wish to see anything more of Charlie, or 
to help him; in fact, Charlie says that, up to Christmas, 
John had scarcely been near him. ll this is natural; 
I cannot blame him for it. He knows that he has been 
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looked upon with doubt, and he cannot get over the 
painful feeling which this has created. But I comfort 
myself with the conviction that the sense of estrangement 
will not last forever. He will be more cordial to me, and 
more resigned to his position, when he is once in India. 
Every day will then be bringing him nearer the object 
of his hope—for, independent of the doubt as to the legal 
decision, should the question regarding Agnes’s fortune be 
tried, I have not the slightest misgiving as to his success— 
no one has who knows him. In the meantime, if I could 
put myself in his place, I believe I should feel as he does. 
It is a very severe discipline for a man of his eager tem- 
perament. I think, indeed, that for Agnes herself, it is very 
desirable to wait a few years—she is so extremely young. 
I am thankful to keep her with me a few years longer. 
I dare not say this, however, to John, for to him it can be 
no comfort. My darling is an angel in her sweetness, and 
submission, and unselfishness, [{ have once or twice lately 
seen little notes of his, referring to something which she 
has said, and I can judge from them how they help each 
other. John was touchingly humble in one especially 
which came yesterday, owning himself so infinitely inferior 
to Agnes in the feeling of submission to God’s Will, and 
saying how he strove for it, and prayed that it might be 
given him. It was the expression of a mind intensely 
earnest—bent upon mastering every rebellious feeling ; 
but having a severe struggle to go through. ‘There is a 
haunting devil,’ he writes, ‘which whispers to me that, after 
all, it is not God’s Will, but man’s; and then I feel again 
as one of the wicked, tossing on the troubled sea, and 
having no rest.’ 

Agnes talked to me about this afterwards, and showed 
me just now part of her answer to him. In her simplicity 
she sometimes sees more clearly than philosophers into the 
depths of the well where they say truth is to be found. She 
says to him, in a letter which is ¢o be sent to him to-day, 
“Is it really wicked in you to think as you say you do? It 
does not seem to me so; and perhaps you would be better 
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if you did not call itso. Mother always tells me that it is 
bad for us to fancy things wrong which are not wrong, 
because it injures our power of judgment, and you know 
how apt I am to do this; and so I have learnt to try against 
it, and to endeavour to see things truly. And, therefore, 
dearest John, I should be so glad if you could feel, what I 
am quite sure of, that God is not angry with you for being 
troubled, or looking upon the trial as coming from man’s 
will—because in one way it really does so come; and that 
He is just as sorry for us both, and for you especially, as 
mother herself is, and no doubt would have prevented it 
all if it had been good and wise, In that way of looking at 
the trial it would seem to me easier to bear; because, you 
see, though it is somehow man’s ordering, it is God’s per- 
mitting. Perhaps He means to teach us to be patient and 
trust, and knows that we could not learn this as well in any 
other way. At any rate, when we come to Heaven I don’t 
think we shall wish that we had had even one pang less. 
But I know it is very much harder for you than for me— 
not because I love you less than you do me, for I have 
given you my whole earthly heart, and love you as I never 
knew how to love any one before, not even my precious 
mother ; but because you are going away alone, and have 
had such pleasant fancies about our being together, and 
therefore you have such a great disappointment to bear; 
whilst I can only marvel that God should have been so 
wonderfully good as to give you to me at all, and to take 
away the thought that it is wrong to love you, which was so 
very terrible. That thought comes back to me indeed some- 
times—as your wicked spirit, as you call it, comes to you— 
but I try against it; if it is very bad I gu and talk it out with 
mother, and so it goes away. Please, darling John, write 
yours out to me always, and I think it will do the same.’ 
Controversialists might find a good deal to discuss in this 
letter as to man’s free-will and God’s predestination, but, 
practically, my dear child’s simple piety has put the case in 
its truest and most comforting light. There are so many 
trials in life which come to us through man, and to which, 
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for that reason, one feels scarcely called upon to resign one- 
self; and they can only be accepted calmly and religiously 
by the conviction that, however they have arisen, they 
might have been prevented if God had willed to interpose, 
and therefore they are really trials sent by Him just as 
much as those which are more directly of His ordering. 

I look forward into this new year with a trembling pre- 
sentiment of change. If nothing should interfere, Ina is to 
be married in June. The fact is known now publicly. But 
there is still the awkwardness that Lady Anson will show 
no cordiality. I very much doubt myself whether she will 
be present at the wedding. Henry Anson went to Norwood 
about a week ago, and came back half-angry, half-dispirited. 
Lady Anson, forgetting Mr. Neville’s contradiction of the 
exaggerated reports, had repeated them all to him, assuring 
him that Ina had actually engaged herself to Lord Hopeton 
whilst she was professing to be attached to him. He told 
this to Ina, and she brought him to me, and we had a 
regular explanation. He declared he never believed this 
story; and yet I saw that he had been influenced by it; 
and Ina reproached him, and complained of his mother, 
whom he defended, implying that there was a ground for 
the report, however exaggerated it might be. This, naturally 
enough, made Ina very angry; because he knew quite well, 
when he was staying at Worthington, why she continued to 
receive Lo:d Hopeton’s attentions as quietly as she did. 
It was as a blind for his sake—at least in a measure; and 
though unquestionably she was wrong, yet for him now to 
reproach her with it was dreadfully unfair. But all that 
went on at that time has passed from his mind, and because 
the world, or rather his mother, quarrels with Ina, he thinks 
he is bound to find fault too. 

It was rather a serious lover’s quarrel at the time, but it 
did not last; for Ina’s influence is pre-eminent when she is 
with him. It is only when he is away that he cannot stand 
against old associations and authority. 

Ina herself is only too glad to be rid of Lady Anson, and 
she does not see how the family estrangement may work 
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against her future happiness. She believes that she shalt 
keep the place she has won in Henry Anson’s heart, and 
she delights in exercising her power over him. In fact, I 
am not quite sure whether she does not rather rejoice m a 
little quarrel, because of the pleasure of bringing him round 
to the confession that he has treated her badly, and making 
him ask for forgiveness. 

Poor child! she has a great deal to learn as regards duty 
and Christian principle, and yet there is little outwardly to 
find fault with. I don’t know any one who, on the surface, 
lives a more amiable life. It is in her general tone, her con- 
versation, her aims, and interests, that the deficiency is seen ; 
and if ever I touch upon these she entirely agrees with me 
in theory. I think the difference in practice between Agnes 
and her is, that Agnes looks out for duty, Ina accepts it; 
and, only accepting it, too often fails to perceive it. 

Mrs, Penrhyn has adopted a new mode of looking at 
things. Despairing at last of making Ina Lady Hopeton, 
she is throwing herself with cordiality into the idea of her 
being Mrs. Anson, and is already suggesting preparations 
for the trousseau. To judge from the list of necessary 
articles of dress which she has furnished, one would think 
that Ina was at least to be a duchess. I should be more 
provoked with her if she were not as practically as she is 
theoretically lavish. She promises Ina a hundred pounds 
towards the trousseau. At the same time she throws out a 
suggestion that the wedding should take place at Arling. 
‘She cannot,’ she says, ‘give up the idea of being present 
at so very important an event as the marriage of her dear 
grandchild ; yet at her age, and in her infirm state of health, 
she feels herself scarcely equal to undertaking the fatigue of 
a journey, If she should live till June, it would be the 
greatest happiness possible for her to receive the whole party 
under her roof ;’ and, she adds, ‘If I could persuade dear 
Lady Worthington to overlook the past and to be present 
on the occasion, it would po far to silence those evil reports 
which have been so maliciously spread, and have caused us 
all such great pain.’ 
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There is some sense and reason in what Mrs, Penrhyn 
says, though it goes sorely against my inclination. There 
might be awkwardness here. Lady Anson’s absence (if she 
should be absent) would be very marked. All these com- 
munications are made to Ina. Neither my opinion nor my 
consent is ever asked. Ina is beginning to feel this for me. 
She brought me the last letter quite shyly, and said ‘six 
months was a long time to look forward, and no doubt her 
grandmamma would write to me when thc time drew near. 
But what did I think of the ideap’ I told her that I saw 
many advantages in it; and then she said ‘that she thought 
Henry would be relieved, because he did so dread the gossip 
of Dernham, and especially of the Harcourts.’ So do I 
dread the gossip of Dernham; but whether the presence of 
Mrs. Penrhyn and the scrutiny of Mrs. Huddersfield will be 
much more endurable I greatly doubt. However, the only 
question really to be considered is, what is best for Ina? 
and upon this point I think there is little doubt. As for 
myself, ‘Time and the hour run through the roughest day,’ 
and I shall get through it somehow, or, rather, I shall be 
helped through it. John Penrhyn expects to sail for India 
in the middle of March. That is the first trial, and all others 
will seem light after it. 

March 20 —I thought that by this time my darling child’s 
heaviest soriow—and I may say mine also—would be over. 
But John has been, and is, ill. He has had a bad attack 
of fever, brought on, I am afraid, by distress of mind-——for 
so Mr. Neville, who went to see him when he was at the 
worst, has written me word. For four-and-twenty hours he 
was in danger, but after that he rallied wonderfully, and 
then Mr. Neville urged his coming to us to recruit. He 
has been with us for a week now, and is really much better, 
but still by no means strong. A sea-voyage will be the 
best thing for him, though he would fain take the overland 
route in order to save time. His heart is set upon beginning 
work in India at once. JI am thankful myself to have him 
here"for this quiet visit, when his mind is comparatively 
undisturbed—for he has been peremptorily ordered to put 
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aside everything in the way of preparation, and give him- 
self a fortnight, at least, of absolute rest. Under no other 
circumstances would he have consented to this period of 
inaction. But he is very happy—painfully happy—in it. 
Agnes is his nurse, and reads to him, and takes short walks 
with him, and exercises her gentle authority in making him 
obey his doctor’s orders, and is growing every day more and 
more fond of him, and he of her, and they are happy ; and 
I ?—I try not to be miserable: that is all I can do. 

They are both now so good to me! I said to John last 
night, as we happened to be together alone, that for his sake 
and Agnes’s, I could wish that this season of rest could be 
prolonged for months ; but for myself, it was only storing up 
for me a more bitter pang of regret, because every day it 
made me long more and more that my husband could have 
known him as I am learning to know him. 

He smiled, with that singularly sweet smile of his which 
first caught my attention years ago, and insensibly drew my 
heart to him, and, turning from the reference to the subject 
so painful to me, replied—-‘ You won’t wish it, if you spoil 
me with flattery. Agnes is wiser than you are. She gives 
me wholesome advice—tells me what I am to think of, what 
IT am to read, and howI am to write to her. If I could but 
believe her, the time will pass more quickly for me than 
for her.’ 

‘And I believe you will have the support and stimulus of 
success in your profession,’ I said. 

‘God knows! But it shall not be for want of effort that 
I fail. They tell me it is a wide field, with chances for 
every one.’ 

I could not bear to keep upon the surface in this way, 
and I said, rather abruptly, ‘John, I want you to say that 
you forgive me.’ 

He took my hand, as he answered fervently, ‘I have 
nothing to forgive—it was a mistake.’ 

‘But the decision—the. parting—could it have been 
otherwise ?’ 

He slightly drew back, and said, hurriedly, ‘It is done, 
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and it is right. I would not have it altered. Don’t ask 
me more.’ 

I know I must have looked wretched, for I felt so. And 
then, in an instant, he softened, and the old affectionate 
tone of confidence, which I had so missed, came back, 

‘Agnes tells me you are unhappy,’ he said. ‘She begs me 
to comfort you, if I can; but I don’t see that it is possible. 
We can only, both of us, take things as they are, and make 
the best of them. That is what I wish to do; and, God 
helping me, good shall come out of this, as it may out of 
everything. I believe I shall be a better man for the trial. 
And if the reward should come at last, it will be more than 
the best of human beings could dare to expect, for it will be 
to have an angel for a wife. And if not 

His voice faltered, and he could not finish the sentence, 
neither could I for him, still less could I speak to him, and 
so we wished each other ‘good night.’ 

March 26.—John is gone back to London. His ship is 
advertised to sail this day fortnight. I have promised to 
meet him, with Agnes, at Southampton. It is acting a con- 
sent to the engagement, I know; but what can I do? I 
talked to the Rector about it. He said that, unless I had 
made up my mind that it was right to use my influence to 
break off the marriage (which, of course, I have not), he 
thought I owed a duty to Agnes to soften the bitterness of 
parting in any way I could. I should not make or mar 
the engagement by taking her to Southampton. And so 
we are going. She is, upon the whole, bright and hopeful. 
Now that the Rector, and John, and myself are all of one 
mind, at least apparently, her conscience is at rest. I am 
more grateful to John than I can say for having yielded the 
point so far. The misery it would have been to her to have 
had to decide now between his claim and mine would have 
been terrible, I really don’t think she would have been 
able to bear up against it. 

April t1o.—Agnes and I went to Southampton the day 
before yesterday. Charlie came from London with John. 
We were all at the hotel together. At first I was inclined 
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to object to Charlie’s coming; but afterwards I thought 
it would be better, because it would make our going less 
marked, and would give Agnes and John an opportunity 
of being together without troubling themselves about me. 
Charlie wanted to see me too, for he is rather in trouble. 
He has had idle companions at his tutor’s, and they have 
led him into some foolish extravagance—nothing very great, 
but still enough to make both him and me uncomfortable. 
When John went to wish him ‘ good-bye,’ it all came out; 
and John persuaded him to come and tell me about it. 
This has been his last brotherly act for Charlie, and a most 
important one; for if there had been concealment now, 
it would have led to untold evil, with a boy deficient 
in moral courage, as Charlie, unfortunately, is by nature. 
Now, having once been open with me, he will be likely to 
be so another time. The matter, though not pleasant, was, 
in a certain way, an assistance both to Agnes and to me, 
as giving us something to distract our thoughts ; but poor 
Charlie was dreadfully distressed at having to add to our 
pain just at that time. He knows the position of affairs 
between John and Agnes—so far that he is told they are 
engaged, but cannot marry till John has established him- 
self in India. This is sufficient for him and for the world. 
He was most thoughtful and tender towards his sister, and 
his feeling for John came out strongly. The night he 
arrived, of his own accord, he went off to bed early, to 
leave us more free. We sat up quite late, talking,—going 
over old days, our first meeting, and the Spanish journey. 
The mention of the German Baron recalled Boulogne, and 
though I did not allude to what had passed there in con- 
nection with him, John said simply, that there was no 
secret now. It was a case of assisting a person who shrank 
from acknowledging the assistance. Lady Chase had fallen 
into great poverty, and he had been able to help her a 
little; but she had died about six weeks ago. 

It was another silent reproach to me for my suspicions, 
but John is too generous to have intended it as such, He 
is not at all a person to say things with a meaning. He 
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told me also, when referring to Mrs. Randolph, that Victor 
is growing up a fine boy, and likely to do well—which he 
certainly never could have done, humanly speaking, if he 
had been left to his mother’s care. So we went on from 
one subject to another, till I am ashamed to say how late it 
was. But, as John said, he would have quite sufficient time 
for rest on his voyage, and would only be too thankful at 
first to be weary, that he might go to sleep and forget. And 
as for Agnes, she sat with her hand in his, drinking in all he 
said, and treasuring it up to be her solace when he is gone. 
I could not bear to part them; but I was obliged to do so 
at last, or my child would have been worn out. I heard 
John moving about overhead for more than an hour after I 
had gone to my room. Stillness is the one thing he seems 
to dread. In thinking over the conversation, it struck me 
that it had been surface-like and desultory; but we did not 
venture upon deeper subjects, or we should have broken 
down ; and, after all, the little remarks which John lets out 
unconsciously, tell more of his real character than anything 
else could—-he is so very transparent. 

The next day was a mixture of bustle, and weariness, and 
oppressive heartache. I pray that it may never be my lot 
to pass such another. John had a few purchases to make, 
and we went out shopping, which took up part of the morn- 
ing, Then we went back to the hotel, and dined early. In 
the afternoon we rowed out to the ship, which was lying at 
some little distance down the river. We all wanted to see 
John’s cabin ; and Agnes pleased herself with thinking that 
she could help to make it comfortable. She and Charlie 
were almost merry over their efforts at times; but every 
now and then I saw her glance at John with a wistful, 
tearful look of such longing love, that it went to my heart; 
and once, when we were for a moment alone, she came up 
to me, as I was sitting on a sea-chest, and throwing herself 
on the floor, and hiding her face in my lap, murmured, 
‘Mother, darling, say a little prayer for me; I am so very 
unhappy.’ So the hours wore on, till it was growing late, 
and people were coming on board, and there was & most 
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bewildering confusion with luggage, and a din of voices, 
mixed with shoutings and orderings, which was deafening. 
John had done all he could do in the way of arranging his 
cabin, and said he could go back with us, for the sta 
would not sail till ten the next day. But just as we were 
getting into the boat, a sailor came up and told us that in 
all probability the hour would be much earlier—probably 
seven—and advised John to stay. He would not be 
persuaded, however—every moment was too precious; 
and we rowed back, very silent, very sad. We had 
tea, and then John came to me with one request, his 
last ;—‘* Might Agnes read to him as she was accustomed 
to do when he was ill?’ So Charlie and I left them 
together; and through the door which opened into my 
bedroom, I heard the low sound of my darling’s voice, 
sweet and unfaltering, as she read what she told me after- 
wards was the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; and 
then came a deeper tone, and I knew that they were joining 
in prayer. When the prayer was ended, there was a knock 
at my door. They had come together to wish me good 
night. Agnes held up her hand tome. There was a purple 
enamel ring on her finger. ‘ Hwigkeit,’ she said, pointing 
to the gold letters engraved upon it. John took the little 
hand in both his, but he could not say anything; and as 
Agnes, timidly yet lovingly, looked up at him, waiting for 
his kiss, I gave them my blessing, and we separated. 

We met at five the next morning for a hasty breakfast, and 
at six we were again on our way to the 4sza, rowing down 
the broad, lake-like Southampton water, looking at the trees, 
and houses, and churches, the boats and yachts by which 
we floated, but in thought seeing nothing save the loved 
faces which were so soon to be only visible in memory. 
The boat reached the huge vessel quickly. Agnes was 
deadly pale, and John said but a very few words, and 
those uttered in a subdued tone. Then camea few minutes 
of confusion and hurry, for we were later than we ought to 
have been, and the Captain was impatient. Charlie and I 
handed up various packages, and placed ourselves so as to 
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hide John and Agnes from view. But it was only prolong- 
ing the pain. Another impatient exclamation from the 
Captain startled John, and as I turned to hasten him, I 
just caught the words, ‘ My own forever!’ and giving Agnes 
one last, long kiss, he sprang up the ladder, and the boat 
pushed off. 

At a little distance the men rested on their oars. We 
remained watching the vessel, and fancying we could dis- 
tinguish John waving his handkerchief, whilst we waved ours 
in return ; and in about twenty minutes afterwards the great 
ship was under way and moving slowly down the river, and 
John was really gone, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Arling: August 10.—Ina is to be married to-morrow. 
A whole volume of feelings, and incidents, and worries is 
contained in that fact. 

I have been here for three weeks—very trying weeks ; 
but I made up my mind to them beforehand. When I 
say I, I mean all of us, for Mrs. Penrhyn has invited the 
whole family. She is overflowing with hospitality, and has 
vouchsafed an amnesty for past offences, on condition of 
a humble acknowledgment of error, which she is always 
taking for granted, and which I really cannot trouble myself 
to repudiate. She said to me the other day, after a morning 
visit from Lady Worthington, who was rather stiff, ‘I was 
extremely sorry, my dear Mrs. Anstruther, that you should 
be made uncomfortable, and I have done all I could to 
make Lady Worthington think that you acted for the best ; 
and though, no doubt, you may have been mistaken, yet if 
Ina should be happy with Mr. Anson, you will not have 
so much cause to reproach yourself as you may be inclined 
to fancy.’ 

Kind, comforting, sympathi8ing Mrs. Penrhyn! She 
really throws quite a new light upon my conduct; and, 
what is even more satisfactory, she manages to make the 
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world take her own view of it—so it must be the true one} 
I am a recognised penitent, and they are all so gentle and 
forbearing, so unwilling to allude to painful subjects (which 
yet are, somehow or other, always coming upon the /af#s), 
that is quite touching. I should be a reformed character, 
and never interfere in matrimonial affairs again, if only 
I were not so hard-hearted. But, as Mrs. Huddersfield 
observed last evening, when she had been entertaining me 
with the account of the magnificent jewels which are to be 
Lady Worthington’s present to Miss Berkeley, her future 
daughter-in-law, ‘You have the comfort of an impassive 
manner, my dear Mrs. Anstruther. I am afraid, in your 
place, I should not be able to avoid showing some regret ; 
for, of course, Ina will be in a very inferior position to what 
she might have been.’ 

This tone of thought makes me sick at heart sometimes, 
I confess, and it is so different from what I have had lately ; 
for ever since John’s departure we have been living such 
a quiet life at Dernham, so out of the world, that I had 
almost forgotten that these misunderstandings and low, 
selfish, hard judgments were awaiting me. Agnes has kept 
up wonderfully ; her mind seems strengthened and enlarged 
by the pressure put upon it; she has read more discursively, 
and thus she is beginning to be less narrow in her judg- 
ment, and more really charitable. She does not now merely 
pity and pray for all the persons who differ from her ; but, 
whilst retaining her own opinions firmly, she tries to see 
what there is in their views which makes them believe them- 
selves inthe right. Hier engagement has been of use to her. 
I am obliged to remind myself of this whenever the shadows 
of former doubts come across me, as they do, and I suppose 
always will do, at times. 

Ina has been very sweet and pleasant, and I hope happy ; 
though I should not have been so in her case; for Lady 
Anson has behaved very badly to her, and Henry has been 
alternately pained and protoked by little neglects and un- 
kindnesses, and has shown his annoyance by irritability. 
Ina manages him admirably—-I must say that; and all her 
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little plans for the future show thought and kind-hearted. 
ness, and a wish to keep him up to his duties as a landlord, 
and to do the best she can herself for any one in any way 
dependent upon her. I think she inherits somewhat of her 
grandmother’s generosity In money matters, and it is shown 
mn the same kind of way. She will devote herself to any 
person or thing that will lean upon her, but she cannot 
mterest herself in independence. She has been most sooth- 
ing and sympathising with Agnes, thinking her unhappy ; 
and Agnes, who expands under affection as a blossom under 
the sun, has been much brighter in consequence, and has 
thrown herself into Ina’s preparations for her marriage, and 
made Essie do the same; and so we have been really a very 
harmonious household; only disturbed by the fact that 
Charlie has failed in his first Indian examination. This has 
been a greater disappointment to him than to me, for I was 
sure he could not have worked hard enough to pass, or he 
would not have got himself into financial difficulties with his 
idle friends. He has another opportunity left, and I hope 
this failure may be a warning to him. He js always saying 
that if he had lived with John Penrhyn it would have been 
different, and I believe he is right; but I must not allow 
myself to regret what could not well have been otherwise. 
Ina, Agnes, Essie, and I came here, as I said, about 
three weeks ago. Charlie and Hugh came the day before 
yesterday. Charlotte Anson arrived on the same day. 
Marietta and Mr. Neville are here with little Cissy, and 
Frank Neville is expected this evening. In fact, every 
relation, whether near or distant, that could be thought 
of seems to have been invited, though, fortunately, only 
a few have accepted the invitation. My thoughts turn con- 
tinually from the mirth and excitement to John Penrhyn, 
just landing in India alone, with his heart in England. 
But I hope it may not be as bad for him as we expect. 
He is to go to the house of Mr. George Digby at Bombay ; 
so that he will not be friendless; and there will be the 
excitément of novelty, and the interest of beginning his 
tiew career. We shall look most anxiously for the next 
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mail, which is nearly certain to bring us letters. Agnes 
is keeping a journal for him of all the little details. 
She says it is like talking to him, and is her greatest 
comfort, Essie, naturally enough, is the merriest, and I 
might almost say, the happiest of us all. Mrs. Penrhyn 
has taken a great fancy to her, and is always calling her 
‘Sunbeam.’ J forgot to mention, amongst the list of arrivals, 
Mr. L’Estrange and Captain Shaw. The old Captain is 
a friend both of the Penrhyns and Ansons; and having 
been mainly instrumental in removing the obstacles to the 
marriage, it was only right that he should be invited. 
I did not think, however, that he would have come— 
he is so very infirm—but it seems he had set his mind 
upon it. He is a great admirer of Ina’s beauty; though his 
heart, as he confides to me, is given to Agnes, who waits 
upon him in the pretticst, most dutiful manner possible. 
The Rector arrived quite late. He is to assist in the 
service to-morrow, at Ina’s special request. And though 
I fancy he still shrinks from being brought into immediate 
contact with Marietta, yet he was, I am sure, pleased to 
be invited; and Mrs. Penrhyn was very gracious, and 
Mrs. Huddersfield quite considerate for him. ‘The latter 
has some sympathy, 1 think, with his awkwardness in 
society, from having seen so much of it in her son Geoffrey, 
who is as strange as ever. The two girls are what some 
people would call handsome, but what I am inclined to 
call showy. ‘They have bright complexions and good eyes, 
but rather large features—and they are so noisy! that is 
the trying thing about them. One can hear their voices 
directly they enter the house, wherever one may be. They 
set up for being fashionable, according to the fashion of 
the day, which includes, in their estimation, manly jackets, 
with pockets for ungloved hands; and such slang! If they 
were not as they are, very good-natured, they would be 
simply unendurable. Ina smiles down upon them from the 
serene heights of her own. graceful beauty ; Agnes shrinks 
from them; and Essie laughs, and wonders at them. ~ 
Bessie Penrhyn is always trying to make me think the 
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best of them, telling me how good the girls are to the 
poor, and how much trouble they take in the schools; 
and assuring me that they read a great deal, and are most 
useful in housekeeping. And [I hear it all, and quite believe 
it, and do my very best to like them; but no sooner have 
I advanced a little way than I receive a shock from some 
offensive piece of slang, or open endeavour to attract atten- 
tion, and grow chilled again. 

This day has been as the day preceding a wedding 
always is—a continual rushing after something which has 
been forgotten, or is likely to be forgotten. The London 
dressmaker has been in time, but some village people who 
had work to do have been most provoking, and Essie, 
taking little Cissy with her, has been running backwards 
and forwards half the day with messages; whilst Marietta 
and I have been in Ina’s room superintending packing. 
I kept out of the way of the arrivals at first, but when 
Captain Shaw came I was obliged to go downstairs, and 
then I was presented to various cousins in different de- 
grees of affinity, and obliged to submit to Mrs. Penrhyn’s 
patronising introduction, and to hear that ‘I had been so 
very good and kind in my care of Ina, and that now 
I was to be rewarded by seeing her happy.’ And then 
poor Henry Anson was brought forward, very shy and 
uncomfortable, and made to listen to a flattering speech, 
which had a sting in it; for it concluded with regrets, 
‘that Lady Anson and her dear girls could not be present 
on this joyful occasion; though no doubt it was better 
in many ways that they should be spared what might have 
been too overpowering for them,’ Henry rushed off to 
Mr. Neville as soon as he could, and I saw them walking 
in the garden together. I retreated to my room, and had 
a half hour of solitude and rest. It was very soothing to 
the body; but still more so to the mind was a short 
conversation which I had just now with Ina before she 
went to bed. She came to my room to wish me ‘good 
night, for I had left the drawing-room before her. Agnes 
and Essie were with me. They were both very merry, 
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amusing themselves by repeating to me some of the little 
incidents of the evening, and especially Hugh’s endeavours 
to keep clear of Mrs. Penrhyn, and avoid being introduced 
to all her relations as ‘this dear boy who has set his heart 
upon being Lord Chancellor.’ 

The two girls prepared to go when Ina came in. Essie, 
indeed, would have stayed, but Agnes, with that thoughtful- 
ness in little matters which never forsakes her, said, ‘ No, 
Essie, you must come. Ina must have the last night with 
mother alone.’ And so they hurried away, though not 
before Agnes had whispered, ‘I looked in the Zimes this 
evening, and saw that the Marseilles mail was in, so we 
must have a letter soon.’ 

Dear child! her face was radiant with hope as she spoke. 
I do not think she yet realises what the separation may be, 
but believes that by next year all will be right, and John 
will have been able to establish himself in his profession. 

Ina looked grave and tired. I told her she must not 
stay with me, or she would be ill. But she answered, ‘No, 
it would do her good to have a few minutes’ quiet; the day 
had been so fatiguing ; and she had been talking to Henry, 
and now she must come and talk to me,’ 

‘I don’t quite see the connection of ideas, my love,’ I 
replied. ‘I don’t see why conversation with him should 
involve conversation with me.’ 

‘But it does’—and she knelt down by me and looked 
up in my face anxiously and sadly —‘ because we both want 
to say that we think we have not done all we should do, 
and we shall Be so much happier if you will tell us you 
forgive us, and then we shall begin afresh.’ 

‘If you did wrong, darling,’ I said, ‘you have suffered 
for it, and you know that I am the last person to treasure 
up such remembrances ; so, if that is all, the offences shall 
be quite bygones, and you shall be happy again:’ and I 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘I don’t know that that is quite possible,’ said Ina; 
‘things are so awkward. Henry has been saying all day 
that if only one of his sisters could have been present it 
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would not have signified ; and they could have been if they 
had wished it. It seems so very unkind, and he takes it so 
very much to heart. Charlotte Anson and I have been 
trying to reconcile him to it, but it is very difficult to do 
that. When he does not like a thing he is always reverting 
to it; and one has to go over the ground again. I said to 
him at last that perhaps we ought not to complain, because 
we had partly brought it upon ourselves; and that led to 
rather a long talk, and it was then we agreed to find you 
out and say to you what was in our minds, as to not having 
been quite open from the beginning. But you were engaged 
at the time with Captain Shaw, and afterwards there was 
no opportunity. Only now I may tell Henry that you don’t 
think anything more about it; may I not? He is waiting 
outside to wish you “ good night.”’ 

‘I could scarcely help smiling, it was so like a child, not 
having any great depth of feeling, but conscious of some- 
thing being amiss, and coming for forgiveness; but that is 
just what Henry Anson is—a good-natured, amiable boy, 
I went out to him, and he asked me hurriedly if Ina had 
explained, and if I understood. Of course I gave him a 
very hearty grasp of the hand and a free pardon; and he 
went off happy. And then Ina followed me into my room 
again, and we had some more conversation of a graver kind. 
She is nervous and anxious now, seeing more fully the great- 
ness of the duties she is about to take upon herself, and I 
think she is beginning to feel that she will have to carry 
them out in a certain sense alone. 

‘I do wish to live a higher life than people generally 
do,’ she said; ‘but Henry dreads anything which he calls 
unusual, and that will be my difficulty. If I can only keep 
him up!’ 

I sighed inwardly: it was a good and right wish, but it 
should not have been uttered by a young girl on the eve 
of her marriage. Yet it cheered me to feel that Ina was 
alive to the need of this higher life, and we spoke more 
fully of it. I was obliged to recognise the fact that hers 
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case,’ I said, ‘depends on beginning at once—setting your 
life on a right footing at first starting. Your temptation, 
Ina, will be self-indulgence, and so, I think,’ I added, with 
some hesitation, ‘it may be Henry’s.’ 

‘Oh yes, undoubtedly: we both dearly love ease.’ 

‘Well, then, it is the enemy to be fought against: but 
as you will have to persuade your husband to fight as well 
as yourself, it will not do to be too energetic, or you may 
frighten him, Early rising, if I may judge fiom experience, 
will not be a choice with either of you.’ 

Ina laughed, for late hours and unpunctuality have been 
a cause of vexation from her childhood. ‘I don’t think,’ she 
said, ‘that Henry will stand an eight o’clock breakfast.’ 

‘Probably not; but family prayers at nine, punctually ;— 
what do you say to that? with a little time before devoted 
to grave reading. Don’t you think you could persuade him 
to try?’ 

‘Oh yes, he will do anything I like; but I should feel 
more virtuous if we breakfasted at half-past eight.’ 

‘And your husband would feel more cross. It has not 
been the Manor custom.’ 

‘No; they never breakfasted till nearly half-past nine ; 
but then they so often had people staying with them.’ 

‘And so will you have, and you must prepare for it. It 
is far better to have a later hour which does not alter, than 
an early hour when you are alone, and a late one when you 
have friends in the house.’ 

‘Henry wishes to be very quiet,’ said Ina; ‘so I don’t 
think we shall see much society.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, you will, in a small way, which is almost 
as disturbing as a large one. A country house necessarily 
collects people, and the Anson tradition is hospitality.’ 

‘Then I shall do nothing regularly,’ said Ina; ‘ Lady 
Anson and the girls never did. They were always running 
about after their guests when they had any, and when they 
had not they were so out of the habit of sensible oceupa- 
tion, that they did not know how to set about it. At least, 
this is Charlctte Anson’s account of them,’ 
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‘So the best thing to be done is to create for yourself 
some prior claim, at least for the morning. The Rector, 
I know, will want you to look after the school a little. 
Try how it will be to go there at a fixed hour,—say on a 
Monday morning; and just make your excuses to your 
guests, and leave them tm amuse themselves. They will 
all be grateful to you. Nothing makes people feel com- 
fortable and at home like seeing that the lady of the house 
does not make company of them. JI mention the school 
merely as an illustration of a principle. Country life is 
dissipation or not, just as people make it, Let your friends 
know that you and your husband have certain occupations 
for the morning which cannot be put aside, and they will 
accept the fact quite naturally; and then you can go your 
own way, or rather your husband’s way,—for the more you 
can join yourself to him in everything, of course the better.’ 

‘Henry is very kind to the poor,’ said Ina. 

‘Yes, I know he is; and you can keep him up to it by 
bringing particular cases before him which will interest him. 
Perhaps you will be able to fix a certain time when he may 
see any of the poor people who may have requests or com- 
plaints to make. If you are with him he will not find it 
tiresome.’ 

‘But there is all the hunting and shooting in the autumn,’ 
said Ina; ‘that is what makes me despair of any regularity.’ 

‘Make up your mind to it, my love; don’t fight against 
it. Let it be your husband’s holiday time of the year, and 
work s0 much harder at other times,’ 

‘It lasts so long,’ sighed Ina. 

*So it does, I grant; but Henry is not one of those men 
who live for nothing else. Give him an interest in nobler 
things, and then he will take the hunting and shooting 
moderately. I am sure the great thing for both of you 
is to feel yourselves necessary to the people about you. IL 
don’t believe any persons can live a really happy life who 
can.go away from home whenever they feel the inclination, 
and know that they will net be missed.’ 

‘If I were like Marietta it would be different,’ sighed Ina, 
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‘All these things come easily to her, and Mr, Neville likes 
them, but : 

‘They are essential for the higher life of which you spoke 
just now, my dear child. After all, that is the end and 
object of these duties, as regards oneself. They are means 
to an end.’ 

‘It is the fashion to consider them important in them- 
selves,’ said Ina; ‘and sometimes I confess I grow weary 
when I hear people making such a fuss about them.’ 

‘Fashion is right in a certain sense,’ was my reply. ‘It 
is no doubt infinitely important to a starving child to be 
fed, and to an ignorant child to be taught. But, as regards 
the persons who undertake the feeding and teaching, the 
only question of consequence is, in what spirit they are 
acting,—whether from the love of occupation, or mere bene- 
volence, or the desire to work for Christ,—to take part in 
the struggle of the universe between good and evil, looking 
forward to the victory and the rest hereafter? I know no 
high or noble life except this,’ I added. ‘I cannot under- 
stand any other. All objects short of it are, to me, petty, 
because they are transitory. The one great reality, death, 
must be their destruction.’ 

‘It is so strange,’ observed Ina, thoughtfully, ‘to think of 
death to-night, when life seems only beginning.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and with some persons I should have felt 
it almost cruel to speak of it at such a moment; but I am 
not afraid with you, my child, for we have looked upon 
death together, and the memory of it is bright, and very 
precious to us.’ 

‘Cecil would have been more to you far than I have 
been,’ said Ina. ‘It often makes me very unhappy and 
self-reproachful to think so.’ 

‘She might have been in some ways, not in others,’ I 
said. ‘We each have a place which none other can fill. 
But you may be, and you will be, a greater comfort to me 
now, Ina, than you have ‘ever been able to be before, 
You can scarcely tell the interest which I shall feel in 
having you at the Manor,’ 
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‘If I go right,’ she answered, with a halfsmile. ‘ But, 
mamma, I am afraid things never can be smooth whilst 
Lady Anson is so set against me.’ 

It was a fear which I would fain have set aside, but 
I was unable to do so; it was echoed too truly by my 
own misgivings. 

‘She is to me cold, hard, unlike herself,’ continucd Ina, 
and tears started to her eyes. ‘Yet she idolises Henry ; 
and now that she treats him so affectionately, he has for- 
gotten everything that was amiss before. If anything can 
ever make Henry change in his love for me, it will be his 
mother. And yet to every one else she 1s so gentle and 
kind. What can I do to bring her round ?’ 

‘Pray ; and be gentle and unselfish, and keep yourself 
in the background: that is all I can say, darling. Above 
all, don’t fret your husband by any jealousy of his family. 
Give him sympathy and interest, and do not recognise the 
coldness, The enmity which is unrecognised will some- 
times die for want of fuel to feed the flame. But it is, 
and will be, a trial,’ 

‘And brought upon me by myself,’ said Ina—and her 
voice was very sorrowful. In answer, I could but kiss her, 
and pray God to bless and guide her, and convert her trials 
into means of blessing. And then, at length, she left me, 
and I knelt to repeat the prayer even more fervently, as I 
committed her to God’s hands; for I felt that the path 
she had marked out for herself was one in which she would 
find much roughness and many stumbling-blocks. 

August 11.—A day—as regarded the weather—of un- 
clouded sunshine, and when I looked out of my window, 
at five o’clock this morning, over the lawn, glittering with 
dew, and bright with flowers, to the Worthington woods, 
misty with soft grey vapour, and then gazed into the depths 
of the blue sky, I felt cheered and hopeful. Earth and 
Heaven alike were radiant in beauty, prepared, as it seemed, 
to welcome Ina on her wedding morning. I was thankful 
to Rave those early moments to myself, for I knew how 
soon the bustle of the day must begin. Agnes and Essie 
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came into my room before I was quite dressed, and asked 
if there would be time to read with me; and, to my 
pleasure and surprise, Ina followed them. It was her last 
morning, she said, and it would be a great comfort to her. 
She could not fix her thoughts in her own room, and she 
was in a fidget lest some one should interrupt her. So we 
sat down, and read together as usual. Ina’s voice was a 
little tremulous, but she showed no other sign of agitation. 
The three lingered together for a few minutes afterwards. 
They seemed to cling to each other very much, Ina and 
Agnes especially. Agnes, indeed, seemed even more ner- 
vous than her sister. Life is always to her so very earnest. 
It was a relief to hear Essie’s merry laugh, as she reminded 
them that, after all, they were going to live within a mile of 
each other, and might meet every day. I saw that Agnes’s 
thoughts wandered on into the future then, for she made 
no direct answer; but when Ina and Essie were gone, she 
said, ‘I wish John had known this was to be the wedding 
day. What do you think he is doing now?’ 

‘Trying to find a Bombay home,’ I said, ‘and thinking 
how pleasant it will be to have a dear little wife in it.’ 

‘Ah, mother! it seems a long way off, and it will be 
terribly far from you. Ina ought to be very happy.’ 

‘I hope she is.’ 

‘ And you think she is ?’ 

‘She has a great deal to make her so.’ 

Agnes turned round quickly. ‘ Mother, you must speak 
more heartily when I am married. 1 could not bear you to 
have a shadow of doubt about me. And are you quite sure 
I shall not do wrong? The thought will come still.’ 

‘I am quite sure, my darling, that you may safely accept 
the Rector’s decision,’ I said. ‘ And if I spoke doubtfully 
about Ina, it was merely because marriage is earthly; and 
there must be a doubt about all things earthly.’ 

‘But there will be none when John and I are together 
in Heaven,’ she answered ; ‘and we shall be there some 
day, perhaps soon—who knows ?’ 

She said it simply anid easily, but in a kind of abstracted 
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fone, and as if something had crossed her mind which 
carried her far away from the present. 

Just then there was a knock at the door. Griffiths, 
Mrs. Penrhyn’s maid, wished to know if I had some small 
hair-pins which I could give Miss Anstruther. 

They were given; and I was telling Agnes she must go, 
and leave me to finish dressing, when Griffiths appeared again. 
Mrs. Penrhyn and Mrs. Huddersfield were assisting to dress 
Miss Anstruther, and Miss Penrhyn would be so very much 
obliged if I would go down to her, as she wished to ask my 
opinion about placing another table in the dining-room. 

I had taken it as a matter of course that I should super- 
intend Ina’s toilette, though I knew that Griffiths was to be 
the actual lady’s maid, but I could only acquiesce in the 
arrangement. 

‘Mrs. Penrhyn has such beautiful taste, ma’am,’ continued 
Griffiths, ‘and Miss Anstruther will be sure to look lovely. 
We are not quite decided about the brooch, that is the chief 
difficulty—whcther it should be the pearl and emerald one 
which Mr. Anson gave, or the diamond—you know, ma’am 
-——which belonged to Miss Anstruther’s poor mamma. Miss 
Anstruther is to be married with her mammia’s wedding-ring. 
I suppose, ma’am, you know that,’ continued Griffiths, con- 
fidentially. 

I knew nothing, but I could not bring myself to say so; 
and I merely remarked, that I hoped it would fit her, and 
then I added, that I would go to Miss Penrhyn as soon as 
I possibly could; and Griffiths was sent away. 

I found Bessie full of business ; doing all the little neces- 
sary things which, on these occasions, no one thinks about, 
because they are so small, but without which the day’s 
ceremonial is certain to go quite wrong. 

I tried to throw myself into the work; and Bessie, in 
her straightforward unselfishness, was an excellent aid and 
example in the duty of taking the second part: but I confess 
that my thoughts were much more in Ina’s dressing-room 
than in the dining-room ; and I would not at all answer for 
the advice I was called upon to give about the placing of 
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flower-vases and the arranging of chairs. When the prayer 
bell rang, as usual, a message was sent down to beg that 
Miss Penrhyn would read prayers, accompanied by a request 
from Mrs. Huddersfield that I would pour out the coffee, as 
she could not leave Miss Anstruther. 

I am ashamed to think how trying it all was, considering 
that the matter was such a small one. Only Agnes under- 
stood how fretted I felt. She came and sat by me at break- 
fast, and, in her sweet gentle way, said just a few words, 
which told me she understood, and then made room for 
Captain Shaw by my side, and placed the Rector opposite ; 
and having thus settled me amongst friends, exerted herself 
to take any little trouble off my hands; whilst Essie ran 
about, waiting upon every one, and making herself very 
merry with Celia and Stacey Huddersfield, and the four 
other young bridesmaids, not belonging to the family, who 
arrived last night. Mr. Neville and Marietta appeared late. 
Marietta had slept badly. She came up to me, and wondered 
to see me there ; but she understood my look in answer, and 
made no comments. It was a small straggling party—one 
person after another coming down ; some of the bridesmaids 
dressed for the service, some not. The gentlemen were in 
perplexity as to where they were to go, and what they were 
todo. Henry Anson did not appear. Mr. Neville is always 
silent when others are talkative. Mr. Huddersfield sat aloof 
in a fit of abstraction. Geoffrey was ordered about by his 
sisters, and made blunders, and was helped out of them by 
Charlie and Hugh. The young people were all very happy, 
apparently, but they wanted a head,—for Bessie Penrhyn 
can never take any authority upon herself, though she is 
eminently useful; and it was not my place. 

When breakfast was over, I sent Agnes and Essie away to 
put on their bridesmaids’ dresses—for they were amongst 
the number who had delayed doing so. And then the 
gentlemen strayed into the library, and looked at the morn- 
ing papers, and the ladies dispersed to their own rooms, 
and the boys went off into the garden. Marietta followed 
me into the drawing-room, which was empty. She threw 
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herself into an arm-chair, and exclaimed—‘So you are kept 
out of Ina’s room! It is really too bad !’ 

‘It is only what I could have expected,’ I said ; ‘and, after 
all, I suppose one is bound to remember that Mrs, Penrhyn 
is the grandmother. I should not have cared for the super- 
intendence, if she would have allowed me to go near Ina.’ 

Marietta came up to me as I was standing by the window, 
and, putting her arm round me, kissed me. 

‘It seems very hard that you, who have lived for others, 
should have all these contradictions and worries,’ she said. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘it is not hard. It is all in the way of 
discipline, and the worry is only temporary. I shall forget 
it all when I am back again at Dernham.’ 

‘No,’ said Marietta, ‘begging your pardon, you won’t 
forget it. You will never think of Ina’s wedding day with- 
out remembering that you were kept away from her.’ 

‘Possibly: but it will become a matter of interest to me 
by-and-by—-a specimen of Mrs. Penrhyn’s character. Half 
one’s amusing memories are made up of small unpleasant- 
nesses ; and life in retrospect would be unutterably dull if 
there were no shadows to bring out the lights. Besides, 
it helps one to bear a good deal, when one thinks how one 
shall look back upon it.’ 

‘You are more philosophical than I am,’ observed 
Marietta. 

‘I can be philosophical about the small things,’ I said: 
‘it is the great ones which trouble me. If I thought that 
Ina was going to marry a man who would raise her, I could 
be actually amused at Mrs. Penrhyn’s incivilities. But that 
is the point, Marietta.’ 

‘Yes ’—and Marietta paused, and added, ‘And does she 
love him ?’ 

‘I doubt whether she could love any one more,’ was my 
reply. 

Ah, that is it!’ exclaimed Marietta. ‘The capacity of 
loving—it differs. I thought Ina had a great capacity, but 
that Was when first I knew her. Dear friend, it is a dis- 
appointing world,’ 
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‘And you have at last discovered that?’ I answered, 
laughing. ‘I advise you to write a letter to the Zimes, and 
give notice of it.’ 

‘I don’t think you are disappointing,’ she said, tenderly. 

I turned away, for if there was one thing more than 
another which at that moment I felt, it was that I was a 
disappointment to myself. The much I had meant to do, 
and the little really done—what a contrast was presented 
by the thoughts ! 

But that was not a time for such meditations. Marietta 
and I were soon interrupted. Henry Anson came in, look- 
ing frightened and out of place—as most men do on their 
wedding day. The Rector followed. After him appeared 
Captain Shaw, Mr. Neville—in short, the whole party, and 
no one knowing what to do. I could not help thinking 
what a curious coincidence it was that Henry Anson, and 
Marietta, and Mr. L’Estrange, should be brought together 
on this occasion ; and I wondered whether memory travelled 
back with them, as it did with me. Standing there, and 
thinking of bygone days, had a strange, painful interest-—- 
it was like a story; and it made me feel how hollow the 
ground of the present too often is,—what depths and gulis 
of bitterness and sorrow there are in every life, which are 
only bridged over, and into which, however firm may be 
one’s actual footing, one can scarcely trust oneself to look. 

Henry Anson had a little box in his hand, which con- 
tained a pearl ring, that his sister Edith had sent Ina. He 
made a great deal of it, and said Ina must make a pomt of 
wearing it. Lady Anson has done just what was required 
in this way, but nothing more. ‘The Rector asked about 
John Penrhyn,—whether I had heard of his arrival in 
India; and this brought on a general discussion about the 
possibilities of the voyage, not all appropriate or in place; 
but I think we were all glad of something to talk about—I 
know I was ; for my vexation at being kept away from Ina 
pressed less upon my mind; and I am quite sure it was a 
godsend to Henry Anson, whose nervousness was incréas- 
ing painfully. He is always nervous, more or less; and _ 
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now he twitched his mouth, and pulled at the buttons of 
his coat, till it was quite distressing to look at him. 

After about half-an-hour of this far aiente—which I sus- 
pect was not dolce to any one—we all looked at the clock, 
and thought that time was going on, and it would be well 
to inquire how affairs were progressing upstairs. I felt I 
had done my duty—perhaps something more—in assist- 
ing to entertain Mrs. Penrhyn’s guests, and I was glad to 
escape. Marietta came with me, and we went to Agnes’s 
room to see if she and Essie were ready, but they were not 
quite ; and the door was bolted, and we were not admitted. 
I don’t know what kind of feeling came over me then— 
irritation and disappointment, and fretfulness. I felt as 
if I had nothing to do—no place to go to—as if I was 
thrust out of everything. It was childish—wrong, and only 
momentary; but if Mrs. Penrhyn desired to put me out 
of humour on Ina’s wedding day, she had certainly gone to 
work most successfully. I told Agnes and Essie to come 
to me when they were dressed, and went to my own room. 
Marietta ran downstairs to Mr. Neville. The bustle of 
arrangement was beginning now. Every one was rushing 
about to find every one, and asking questions which no one 
could answer. The passage by my 100m was like the road 
to a railway station, and Stacey and Celia Huddersfield’s 
voices were heard above all others. I felt as if I ought to 
go out and make myself useful; but no one had told me 
what was to be done, except that I was to go in the carriage 
with Mr. Huddersfield, who was to give Ina away; and I 
was afraid that if I attempted to interfere in any degree 
I might only make ‘confusion worse confounded ;’ so, as 
there was a quarter of an hour to spare, I thought I would 
make use of it in trying to get myself into a more quiet and 
Christian frame of mind. 

I had just settled myself to a meditation upon my own 
and other persons’ infirmities, when I heard the murmur of 
voices in the corridor; then fohowed a gentle tap at the 
door,” and Ina—looking, oh, so lovely !—entered, in her 
bridal dress of white silk, with a veil, fastened by a wreath 
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of orange flowers, thrown over her head. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes—usually too quiet in their expression— 
showed a depth of feeling which she was struggling to keep 
down ; and a smile, which yet had something in it that was 
nearly akin to sorrow, played upon her beautiful mouth. 

The door was scarcely closed, when she exclaimed, 
‘Dearest, it has not been my doing. I thought, of course, 
you would come to me; but I could say nothing. Tell 
me now, is it right?—is it all just as you wish? I[ 
would rather you should like it than any one else, except 
Harry. And kiss me, kiss me; I want your kiss and your 
blessing.’ 

The cloud vanished in a moment. Did I not kiss and 
bless her, and tell her that only the love of her own mother 
could be greater than mine? J)id I not look at her with 
pride, and feel as if life must be happy and good for one 
on whom God had bestowed such precious outward gifts? 
At that instant I do not think I had a single misgiving. 
And again she said, ‘Your approval is the one thing I 
crave for—your love is the best; you have done all for me. 
I have been ungrateful; I have given you such pain. But 
oh! indeed, I love you dearly ; dearly !’—and tears were in 
her eyes, which I wiped away, as I playfully scolded her, 
and told her we should both get into disgrace. And then 
Mrs. Penrhyn summoned her, and Bessie called for me, 
and hurried me so, that I had not even time to inquire 
about Agnes and Essie. I don’t know quite what happened 
—what we all did and said, or how we were placed, or what 
arrangements were made,—till I found myself seated in 
church, looking at Ina as she knelt by Henry Anson’s side 
at the altar, and feeling that, whatever might be my position 
in the eyes of the world, I had gained a place in my child’s 
heart, which was the only earthly reward I had ventured to 
covet. 

It is a very awful service. I know no words which thrill 
through me like that solemn adjuration, by ‘the dreadful 
day of judgment, when-the secrets of all hearts shali be dis- 
closed.’ With those. who have taken part in forwarding or 
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consenting to a marriage, there must always, on hearing it, 
be a moment of retrospection and self-questioning. 

I thank God that my conscience was free; still more 
did I thank Him that Ina and Henry were free also. 
Whatever had been their shortcomings, there was now no 
obstacle to their union. 

Just at that instant my eye fell upon Agnes; she was 
standing close behind her sister, and in front of the other 
bridesmaids, her face turned, so that I could see her profile. 
Her eyes were fixed on a little side window, through which 
was visible a strip of deep blue sky, and her hands were 
clasped tightly over the flowers which she held. J could 
just catch the flush on her cheek, and the compression of the 
lips, which I knew so well betokened an inward struggle. 

Did the question strike her as it did me? I dared not 
think. Simple, true, innocent (at least in aim), as I knew 
her to be, I felt that when she should stand in Ina’s place, 
there might be a doubt which, to a mind like hers, would 
be suffering. A pang shot through me. Almost I could 
have wished that she might be spared it. 

But the service continued. Henry and Ina were pro- 
nounced man and wife, and we knelt to ask for God’s 
blessing on them. Then came the short exhortation, the 
earnest private prayer—and it was all over. Ina turned 
to me, and mine was her first kiss. I hope I was not 
triumphant, but I certainly was happy. 

The crowd of gazers poured out of the church. The 
village children ranged themselves on each side of the 
path with flowers. There was the usual delay in the vestry, 
whilst the business of giving signatures and certificates was 
carried on. Mr. Neville and Marietta were lingering near 
the church porch. Some discussion about the order of 
return was going on. Mr, Neville left Marietta, and went 
out into the road ; he did not come back, and Marietta went 
after him. She also did not return, Hugh, who was with 
me, tgn out to inquire the reason, and brought back word 
that they were walking home together, without waiting for 
any one else, The servants said Mr. Neville had received 
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a telegram. If so, he has kept the contents to him- 
self. Yet I think they must have been unpleasant, for he 
has been looking strangely unlike himself since. I have 
not, however, had time to speak to him or to Marietta, 
We hurried back for the breakfast, and the ceremony of 
speeches, and compliments, and cake-cutting—which needs 
no record. Lady Worthington was not present. I should 
have been surprised if she had been; but Mrs. Penrhyn 
expects her and one or two of the young people in the even- 
ing. My dear child looked very happy, and very graceful 
and pretty; and Henry Anson was like a boy set free for a 
holiday—so full of spirits, and so much more up to what 
was required of him than he had been before. He made 
a short speech, in which he alluded to his mother’s absence, 
and offered a kind of excuse for it. Bessie, who hap- 
pened to be near me, whispered to me that this was Mrs. 
Penrhyn’s doings: she had been afraid lest people should 
talk! My health was drunk, and I was going to ask Mr. 
Neville to return thanks for me; but he was looking so 
ill that I did not like to trouble him; and whilst I was 
hesitating what to do, dear old Captain Shaw volunteered. 
He said—what I should be ashamed to note down; but 
it was the outpouring of a good deal of pent-up feeling, 
which, as he stated himself, had been gathering for years ; 
and when Ina smiled to me across the table, and murmured 
‘that I deserved all, and more than all—that no love or 
gratitude could ever repay me for the blessing I had been 
to her’—-I am afraid I was very weak, and tears came so 
fast that I wished myself in my own room. It was a com- 
fort to slip away when Ina went to change her dress for 
her journey. We were both of us very thankful for a few 
minutes together; and Agnes and Essie came in to help 
their sister, and Charlie and Hugh afterwards begged to be 
admitted ; so that we had quite a little home party. It 
was a rush at the last—for the carriage was late, and there 
was a fear of missing the train. After my farewell to Ina, 
I had only time to give Henry a mother’s kiss, and tell 
him to take care of my child, and bring her back safely to 
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Dernham ; and then Mrs. Penrhyn took possession of them 
both, and forbade any more good-byes, and the carriage 
drove off with them, and——the world became blank. 

t1 o'clock P.M.—I have stolen away from the dancers. 
They are a very joyous party. Lady Worthington has 
brought two of her girls, which puts Mrs, Penrhyn into 
high good humour. Charlie and Hugh are among thé 
metriest of the merry. Essie, too, is as gleeful as a little 
fairy. Agnes has danced a quadrille with an awkward boy 
whom every one else avoided: I left her talking brightly 
to Captain Shaw. The Rector looks on as if in a dream. 
He took charge of Cissy till she was sent to bed; and now 
his eye seems to wander in search of her. Marietta, with 
her inimitable tact, is assisting Bessie Penrhyn in the most 
unobtrusive way to make every one comfortable, but she 
will not dance, and she is strangely pale. Mrs. Penrhyn 
sits in the great chair at the top of the room, and looks— 
what she is—the presiding sovereign. Lady Worthington, 
by her side, is very gracious, and kindly oblivious of the 
past. Mr. Neville has not been seen since the six o’clock 
dinner ; except—I did catch a glimpse of him once, as 
he was crossing the hall to go upstairs; he lingered for a 
moment in the doorway of the dining-room, and was nearly 
knocked down by Hugh and Celia Huddersfield, as rushing 
through a country dance, they came out into the hall. A 
more ghastly face I never saw. What can it be? 

Midnight.—John Penrhyn is dead! O merciful God! 
have pity on my darling! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dernham Cottage: August 14.—Yes, I must write, though 
it is agony to recall the past. I cannot, will not forget what 
my child has been in this her hour of trial. Mr. Neville 
and Marietta came to me with the tidings. They missed 
me from the dancing-room; and Mr. Neville, who had 
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observed my watchfulness of him, thought I suspected 
something amiss. He had made up his mind to tell me 
that night. It was wise. Night is the best time for ashock. 
The illness—fever—was very rapid, only three days. John 
had landed rather more than a week, and was staying with 
Mr. George Digby, who sent the telegram to an agent in 
London, to be forwarded to Mr. Neville. This is all we 
know. Are telegrams really blessings? We consulted 
what should be done. Should Agnes be told that night ? 
I said, ‘Yes;’ she would see I was troubled ; I could not 
keep it from her. Marietta went downstairs to make an 
excuse for my non-appearance. It was an hour of awful 
waiting till the carriages drove off. The party was not late 
—all were gone by one o'clock; then Agnes and Essie 
came up to me. I kept my face from the light, and said 
the truth—that I could not bear it, my head ached so much. 
They wanted to help me undress. I said I would keep 
Agnes. Essie demurred: I could not persuade her to go 
for some seconds—they seemed hours. She said I must be 
very ill, my voice was so strange; but she went, and then 
I turned round and looked at Agnes. I could not speak, 
my voice was choked. She gazed at me, terrified. The 
telegram was lying on the table by my side. I touched it, 
intending to remove it. Thinking that I pointed to it, 
meaning her to read it, she took it up,—and there was a 
low moan, a long gasp, and she fell to the ground senseless. 

I rang my bell, and sent for Marietta. We laid our dar- 
ling on the sofa; but though, after a time, she opened her 
eyes, she did not seem to know us. We undressed her, 
and I put her into my bed, and she lay very still, only 
moaning a little occasionally ; and I watched by her, and 
sent Marietta away. Towards morning I rested myself on 
the sofa, and slept for about an hour; and almost as soon 
as it was daylight Marietta came to me again, and I arranged 
that a carriage should be ordered to take us at twelve o’clock 
to the railway station. If] or well, it was better we ehould 
be at home, 

Before nine the tidings were known by every one, and 
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Mrs, Penrhyn and Bessie were both with me; Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn so really kind and considerate, that I forgot I had 
ever found her the reverse; and Bessie full of the most 
loving sympathy ; but no one could do anything for me. 
except help me to prepare for departure. Agnes was still 
apparently unconscious of what was going on, but she 
suffered me to dress her, and took a cup of coffee which 
Bessie brought her. Her hands were cold as a stone, and 
her face was more than pale—it had the ashy whiteness 
of a corpse —and there was a fixed stare in the eyes which 
frightened me. If she could only have shed tears I should 
have been so relieved, but she did nothing but shudder and 
moan; only once I heard words which pierced me like a 
dagger—‘If I had been his wife—if I had only been his 
wite, I might have been with him!’ The other children 
came round her sorrowfully. Issie cried as if her heart 
would break, and Hugh, with a look of awe, stole up to me 
and asked, ‘did I think that Agnes would die?’ But I did 
not think that. I felt that her trial was to be life, not 
death. I prayed only that it might not be death in life. 
Mr. L’Estrange asked to see me directly after breakfast. 
He said he should go home with us. I don’t know who 
had proposed or arranged it. It appeared so natural and 
right, that when I thanked him, and said it would be a 
comfort, he looked quite surprised. I took him upstairs 
to see Agnes, hoping it might rouse her; and she just so 
far recognised him that she said, ‘Pray for me.’ But when 
he did pray, I should have doubted whether she heard his 
words, except that she once murmured, ‘Amen.’ He was 
very much distressed. I never, indeed, saw him so openly 
touched by anything. He kept on saying to me, ‘ Don’t 
you think anything can be done? Would it not be better 
to see a doctor? Can’t I go for one?’ But I knew there 
was nothing for any of us but to wait. patiently till God 
should heal the wound He had seen fit to inflict. It was 
not g case for mortal skill to deal with. Marietta would 
have desired above all things to go back to Dernham with 
‘me, but guests were expected at Chilhurst who could not 
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be put off, and it was impossible. I do not know, indeed, 
that I wanted any one. I had nothing to bear or do in 
which sympathy could help me—nothing but the heavy, 
heavy burden of memory and regret—the thought which I 
scarcely ventured to face, that undoubtedly, though involun- 
tarily, I had intensified my child’s suffering. And so we 
said good-bye to all at Arling, and drove out of the gates, 
and beneath the evergreen aich which had been erected 
in Ina’s honour! But for Agnes I must have given way 
utterly. 

We were at home by five o’clock. The change that had 
passed over everything was awful. The stillness of death 
was in the house. My darling was taken upstairs, and there 
she has remained ever since. She is not positively ill, 
though her pulse is so faint that I can scarcely feel it; but 
- she is like a stone. She eats little or nothing, and says 
only a few words; and still, from time to time, comes the 
low murmur—so low that she cannot know that it reaches 
my ear—‘If I had only been his wife, I might have been 
with him.’ What those words are to me in bitterness, God 
only knows! 

September 14.—A parcel from India—a letter from Mr. 
Digby, and John’s journal ; all other things are to be sent 
by sea. 1 took them at once to Agnes, and left them with 
her. An hour afterwards she sent forme. Her first words 
were, ‘Mother, darling, please come near and sit by me;’ 
and I sat down close to her by the fire—for she has been 
chilly as in winter ever since she came back from Arling. 
She raised herself up from her chair, her hands clasped 
together, and with her large dreamy eyes fixed on me in- 
tently, said, ‘Mother, I am his wife, in God’s sight. He 
tells me so. I have murmured—oh, so wickedly! but I 
am his wife! look !’—and she pointed to the inscription in 
the journal: ‘To my own and only love—my wife in the 
sight of God!’ And then came the relief for which I had 
so earnestly longed, and the poor little broken heart gave 
vent to its agony in a burst of hysterical weeping. 

' She grew calm at last. We read Mr. Digby’s letter 
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together, and she kept up wonderfully, gathering up the 
whole account, as it were, in one breath, and then going 
through each detail again, scarching and commenting, and 
exhausting evcry shade of meaning, and still thirsting for 
more. It was a dry letter of facts; but there was sympathy 
underneath, and the few things which were told were all 
that we could have wished. 

Poor fellow! he had improved greatly on the voyage——so 
his own journal shows; but when he landed, he thought 
himself too well, and, with the recklessness of a young 
Englishman, would not take advice as to the climate. He 
went out for a waik in the heat, lost his way, and went on 
farther than he intended ; then met an invalid soldier at the 
side of the road, and assisted him back to the town, which 
increased his fatigue by taking him a long way round. So 
he returned to Mr. Digby’s bungalow utterly exhausted, and 
the next day was attacked with a kind of gastric fever. The 
doctors thought the case hopeless from the beginning, and 
he never rallied. At first he was delirious, but for the last 
eight hours he was conscious, and his chief suffering was 
from excessive weakness. Mr. Digby gives a minute account 
of everything that was done for him, showing that nothing 
had been neglected. The doctor said that his constitution 
must have been weakened by his illness in England. About 
two hours before he died, Mr. Grey, one of the Government 
chaplains, came, at his own request, and administered the 
Holy Communion to him; but he could bear nothing 
beyond the service. Up to that time Mr. Digby said he 
had scarcely spoken, even when conscious, but once he 
asked Mrs, Digby, who was with him night and day, to read 
a Psalm to him. When the chaplain was gone he sent for 
Mrs. Digby, and gave his last message for Agnes, spoken at 
intervals. ‘Tell her that I only think of her. This is God’s 
Will, and I am content. I give myself to my Saviour. We 
shall be together there ;’ and he just raised his finger and 
poigted upwards. After this, when Mrs. Digby was waiting 
upon him, he looked at her and smiled, and said, ‘Too kind!’ 
and again he mentioned my name, and Mrs. Digby caught 
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the word ‘love.’ His last audible utterance was, ‘Saviour, 
have mercy.’ These final details were given in Mrs. Digby’s 
handwriting. She had made a memorandum of them, in- 
tending to send them in a note to Agnes; but the fatigue of 
nursing John had made her ill, and her husband would not 
delay writing, and therefore sent the paper as it was. I do 
not think we could wish for anything more. Life, not death, 
is the test of faith, and of a man’s real earnestness; and no 
one who lived with John Penrhyn could doubt the reality of 
his religion. Agnes keeps his journal by her, and reads it 
slowly, pondering every word: now and then she points out 
a passage tome. It is very vivid and clever in its descrip- 
tion of his fellow-passengers—their little peculiarities, their 
conversation, the small incidents of the voyage. As I read 
it, it seems impossible to believe that he is dead, and that 
all these earthly interests are over ; and yet there is always an 
underlying tone of seriousness, which shows that the great 
realities of existence were never absent from his mind. 

It would be an insoluble problem why such a career 
should have been cut short, if it were not for the belief, 
which is every day more and more impressed upon me, 
that earthly life is simply the dawning of existence,—that 
there is no gulf between this world and the next, but only 
a continuation in another sphere, and under different 
conditions of being, of that which has been before here. 
Thinking of this, I cannot grieve for him. If he had 
talent, and energy, and earnestness, and devotion on earth, 
he will not lose them in his new home, whatever may be 
the form in which they are to be exhibited. 

But for Agnes? Even for her 1 would not have it other- 
wise. ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ;’ and she is 
surely one on whom His mark of approval has been set 
from infancy. She is comparatively peaceful now. ‘The 
bitterness of death is past.’ She says no more, ‘If I had 
been his wife, I might have been with him,’ but she looks 
up at me, and murmurs with quivering lips, ‘Mother, I 
think I can say, “it is God’s Will, and I am content.” He 
said it; and God will help me to be like him.’ 
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And, for myself? I thank God for the comfort and 
support He has granted me, and I do not for a moment 
doubt that all has been ordered for the best. Yet I can 
never forget how greatly my own hasty promise has in- 
fluenced the course of events. That John Penrhyn’s last 
illness was aggravated, and, humanly speaking, rendered 
fatal by his previous illness in England, is indisputable ; 
and that the latter was brought on by anxiety and distress 
of mind is, I fear, equally certain. I could make myself 
very miserable about it; but again I try to feel that we are 
only responsible for our actions and their motives, and that 
we must leave the consequences to God. The promise 
was a grievous mistake, and it has had a grievous yet, 
doubtless, a merciful punishment. 


CONCLUSION. 


Seven years afterwards: july 5, 1873.—Yesterday my 
dear Essie and Frank Neville were married. ‘They are 
entirely suited to each other, and the affection has been the 
growth of years. I do not doubt their happiness. ‘They 
are to live in London. Frank 1s a rising barrister, and they 
will have all that is needed of this world’s goods; so that I 
have no anxiety on that account. This great event in our 
quiet unchanging household is in one sense the end of my 
labours, and I find myself involuntarily reviewing them. 

Yet, as I look around, and see the many influences which 
have united in forming the character of the children, whom 
I once fancied I was training according to my own theories, 
I almost begin to question whether, in fact, 1 have laboured 
at all. Certainly I have not done what I intended to do, 
and the result has not been what I expected. Not one of 
my children has realised my ideal—and yet I do not say 
- that this ideal would have been better than the reality; for 
I never supposed they would be perfect ; I never imagined 
them gifted with wonderful talents; but I fancied I under- 
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stood the materials with which I had to deal, and that, by 
working upon them in certain ways, I should assuredly pro- 
duce a foreseen and definite result. 

Now, I am convinced that education is a negative, not a 
positive work—that it is God who trains and teaches, and 
that our chief business is to remove obstacles (if one may 
be permitted so to speak) out of His way. When Ina 
married I was disappointed and self-reproachful. She was 
not in any degree what I had hoped. The faults with which 
I had been so long battling were still prominent. I could 
not firmly rely on her religious principles. She had feeling, 
but failed in action ; and she had voluntarily married a man 
who was her inferior in intellect, and who would therefore, 
in all probability, foster her natural love of power, her self- 
will, and vanity, And a good deal of all this might, no 
doubt, have been different if I had acted more wisely, I 
could not but think so, though I scarcely knew to what 
precise mistakes to attribute the failure ;—so many things 
had occurred to interfere with the warning which I had 
desired to give; there had been such interruptions in Ina’s 
education, such counteracting influences; and T had never 
sufficiently calculated upon her position of independence. 
It seemed as if my object had constantly been thwarted, 
partly by my own faults, partly by those of others. It was 
not at all a satisfactory review of the past which I made 
then, and it is notsonow. But I am learning to look upon it 
more patiently. If God had intended our work to be perfect, 
He would have made us—His instruments—perfect; and 
if He had intended that it should be our work rather than 
His, He would have left it in our hands, and never have 
interfered with it. Ina’s training has been given, and is 
still being given, by the circumstances of her life—those 
circumstances in which she, of her own accord, placed 
herself. 

She is tried, disappointed, yet infinitely improved. That 
is the one thing which comforts me. I hope and believe 
that, through God’s mercy, I was enabled to make her in 
her early youth so far real in her religion that she has learnt 
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to turn trial to its true account. She is not irritated by it, 
but chastened and humbled. The unkind feeling of her 
husband’s family towards her has been softened, but there 
has never been any cordiality, and I do not believe there 
will be as long as Mrs. Harcourt lives. She governs Lady 
Anson’s weak mind, and keeps up her distrust of Ina. The 
consequence is, what I feared ;——-Henry Anson, always unable 
to stand alone, has been led to think that his wife is too fond 
of power, and that it is his duty to resist her; and so he 
does resist-——resting, not upon reason, but upon his authority 
as a husband ; thwarting her for the mere purpose of thwart- 
ing—and this not so much because he wishes to tease her 
—for he is really very fond of her—but simply because it 
has been instilled into him that he ought to have his own 
way. Ina has done all she can to retain her influence ; and 
when they were first married, she carried out successfully 
the plans she had formed for regularity and work in which 
her husband was to share. But, after a time, Lady Anson 
appeared again at the Manor, and then the home atmosphere 
altered, and by degrees there was a kind of cabal formed 
between Mrs. Harcourt and Lady Anson against poor Ina, 
which, unhappily, still continues ;—a quiet, insinuating, 
unobtrusive conspitacy it is, but one which works very 
decided results. Ina has her own ideas for the children 
(she has four—Harry, Marian, George, and Frances—all 
Anson names); and Lady Anson, when staying at the 
Manor, goes into the nursery, when Ina is not there, and 
questions and criticises, and then suggests changes to her 
son, which he brings forward in the most provoking way; 
as if they were his own wishes. And if Ina stops him by 
some of her practical experience, he falls back upon his 
mother, and pits her opinion against that of his wife; and 
so there come domestic contests of a very unsatisfactory 
kind. The really painful result of this state of things is, that 
natural and inevitable one on Ina’s side—a diminution of 
affegtion. Whilst her husband worshipped her, she shut her 
eyes to his inferiority ; now that he opposes her, she sees his 
weakness, and is, I fear, at times tempted to exaggerate it. 
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Henry Anson is weakly indulgent. Ina says to me some 
times that she is sure the children will be ruined by their 
father, and that Lady Anson and Mrs. Harcourt are already 
planning for the eldest boy’s education without consulting 
her. And I am obliged to recommend patience and tact, 
and beg her to put her anxieties into her prayers, and to 
trust that God will work good out of what seems to be evil. 
But thé anxiety and fretting wear her, poor child! very 
greatly. She has quite lost her fresh beauty; though she 
is still, and always will be, singularly graceful. I am afraid 
there are times when it crosses her mind, as it did mine 
years ago, that her marriage has been a mistake. She turns 
to me in all her troubles, and opens her heart to me as she 
never used to do; and I can see how much deeper her 
religion is becoming—-how it supports and strengthens her, 
and hallows her daily life, enabling her to make allowance 
for her husband, and to put any points of difference between 
them in the best light. At first after her marriage we saw 
comparatively little of each other. Knowing Henry Anson 
as I did, and being quite aware that there are very few men 
who have not some jealousy of a wife’s family, 1 was quite 
resolved to keep in the background. I was sure that it 
was better for Henry and Ina to go wrong by their own 
light than to go right by mine. So, though we lived within 
a mile of each other, and Ina was always anxious for my 
opinion about her little arrangements, I took care to give 
it very seldom, and then always, if possible, to Henry him- 
self. At length, in one or two cases of illness, my help 
was absolutely needed, and Henry came to ask for it; and 
then I gave it, just so far as was required, and no farther. 
Now he has entirely recognised that I have not the slightest 
wish to interfere in his household, and that if I ever do give 
Ina advice, it is in order that she may morc fully carry out 
his wishes ; and so we have become excellent friends, and 
at times are quite confidential; and, not being his wife, 
I can be really fond of himt Another difficulty has heen 
somewhat sadly removed from Ina’s path by the fact that 
Mrs, Penrhyn is becoming very infirm, and therefore does 
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not trouble her grand-daughter with suggestions. Almost 
immediately after the wedding she had a serious illness, 
consequent, I really think, upon the excitement and the 
shock which came so near together. She recovered in a 
degree, but she has never been what she was before. Ina 
goes to Arling occasionally, but only for a few days, and it is 
quite a visit to an invalid. Bessie is an indefatigable nurse, 
and really wears herself out in waiting upon her mother. 
I have asked her often to spend a week or two with me, 
to give her rest and change, and at one time she did occa- 
sionally allow Mrs. Huddersfield to take her place at Arling ; 
but, latterly, she has refused ; and she writes me word that 
her mother is so weak, and so dependent upon her, that 
It is impossible to leave her. So the end of that tale is 
drawing near. Mrs. Penrhyn is one of those persons whom 
one can but leave to God’s judgment, feeling totally unable 
to form any true opinion of her oneself. My last recollec- 
tions are of her extreme kindness and sympathy on that 
terrible morning after the wedding. 

Mr. Neville and Marietta we sce tolerably frequently. 
They have three children now—two little boys, Edward and 
Charles, besides Cissy. Mr. Neville has bought Woodleigh, 
and they come here whenever they want sea air. They 
are just what one would have prophesied they would be. 
When I think of them I always feel as if they were travelling 
along a road without any windings, which led straight to 
Heaven ; though they are the last persons to say so them- 
selves, and I daresay see as many windings and twistings in 
their path as 1 do in mine—which Is saying a good deal. 

The last time they were here it was on a sad occasion— 
the funeral of dear old Captain Shaw. He had a lingering 
illness, retaining his faculties to the last. And he was so 
happy! It was better than any sermon to go and sit with 
and talk to him. He was so quaint and vivid in his ex- 
pectations of the world to which he was hastening! Some- 
timgs when he talked of it, I céuld scarcely believe that he 
realised the awful step to be taken before he could enter it. 
But it was, in one sense, not awful to him. Agnes went, 
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to see him every day latterly, for he looked upon her quite 
as his child. She was indeed the very last visitor whom 
he saw, for she was with him at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and that same night he died in his sleep. I think 
all Dernham and half Westford attended his funeral; and 
Mr. Neville and Marietta happening to be in London, 
came down on purpose for it. The Rector felt his loss 
very much—the good old man had always been his right 
hand in parish matters. He quite broke down when read- 
ing the service; and even now he never mentions Captain 
Shaw’s name without a change in his tone, as if he was 
speaking of some one not quite earthly in his goodness. 
Yet they had their little differences when they were work- 
ing together ; and I don’t think either of them understood 
the love and respect which were mutually felt. For so we 
live side by side with the saints of God, never thoroughly 
recognising the ‘divinity that stirs within them,’ till death 
has set the seal of corruption upon the body, and they 
come before us,—as we say,—in memory, but more truly 
in spiritual reality. ‘The Rector keeps more and more to 
himself, or rather to his parish. I regret often that he 
has so little social influence. The poor people, however, 
worship him. I now and then wonder that, good as he 
is, he has never been able more entirely to overcome his 
great disappointment ; but there are some hearts which can 
only expand in one direction, and when that is closed to 
them, are shut up within themselves, and can never open 
again. I really believe he has but one great earthly in- 
terest beyond his parish, and that is little Cissy. He makes 
her call him uncle; and she spends half her time with him 
when the Nevilles are at Woodleigh; but the blank when 
she is gone is grievous. The question crosses my mind 
occasionally—what will be the position of such a man, as 
regards his human affections, when he enters upon another 
world? But it is a vain thought. God can take care of 
His own. a 

As for my nearer home interests, I have cause for great 
thankfulness, though of course I have some anxieties, 
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Charlie is in India; and every one tells me, and he says 
himself, that he is doing well. I hear of nothing but steadi- 
ness and right conduct; and if this world were all, I should 
be perfectly content. But, looking beyond it, there are 
things which I should certainly desire to see altered. 

A young man’s position in a country station in India is 
very deadening, as regards religion; and though Charlie 
would never be irreligious, yet he is likely to become in- 
different. 

I am sometimes induced to blame myself for having been 
willing that he should go to India; but a definite career 
was such a great temptation. I fear that I did not consider 
enough what his position would be, away from a church, in 
the midst of heathenism. But then, on the other hand, he 
would have had temptations in England. With his incli- 
nation to extravagance, and love of society, he might have 
been led into worse evils than he is ever likely to fall into 
in India. And there he has the support of position and 
responsibility. Heis kept up by the fact that others look 
up to him. I suppose in all these cases one is only safe 
in taking the outward circumstances—the Providential sign- 
posts, if one may so call them—as one’s guide; and I think 
in this case they were clear. It was Charlie’s own wish, 
and I believe it would have been his father’s for him. He 
had no inclination for any other profession ; and he never 
could have drudged as a clerk in a Government office; it 
would have made him discontented and reckless. No; I 
believe I was right: and so I will try not to question the 
matter, but only to commend him to God. 

Hugh is much more satisfactory. He has a braver spirit 
than Charlie. He does not fear the world in the same way, 
and so he can stand apart, and resist it. And he has re- 
sisted it boldly from the beginning. During his college 
career (he gained a scholarship first, and he hopes to 
obtain a fellowship) he has never given me a moment’s 
uneagness. Money is a great test of character with young 
men: it exercises their self-denial. Hugh has never ex- 
ceeded his allowance, and the desire to save me expense 
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has been a ruling principle. Then, too, he has been kept 
up by his wonderful affection for Essie; and she has im- 
bibed religion, as it were, from Agnes; and so they tell 
upon each other. Hugh’s great ambition is to follow 
Frank Neville’s career, I think there has been a little 
feeling of jealousy since Essie’s engagement: he does not 
quite understand having his pet sister taken from him, 
But he has striven against the feeling manfully, and in the 
highest and best way. And Agnes, with her gentle sym- 
pathy, has helped him; so that, as he said to me only this 
morning when he bade me good-bye, as he went off to join 
a reading party at the seaside, ‘ Dearest mother, I never 
knew how good goodness could be till I talked to Agnes,’ 

‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump;’ and surely 
this is the case with my darling’s heavenly-mindedness. 
She is what she was. It has been said to me again and 
again, that, as time went on, she would recover (so people 
talk) ; and in one sense she has recovered ; for she is more 
than resigned—she is bright, and hopeful, and interested, 
and absolutely contented. But she lives simply and literally 
as on a journey, enjoying and labouring in the present, but 
ever looking forward to the end. 

I have almost ceased to reproach myself for any share 
which I have had in her sorrow. Both my husband and I 
made a great mistake with a good intention. Such things 
are always severely punished; but God, in His mercy, 
brings good out of them; and it is vain now to think of 
what might have been if no obstacle to the marriage had 
been raised. Things would have been different, but they 
might not have been happier. And if my child had never 
known John Penrhyn, or, having known him, if she had 
been kept from an intimate acquaintance with him, would 
she have married any one else? I doubt it. With his 
exception, I have never seen the man I felt would be in 
the least likely to win her heart; and now—it may seem 
at her age a strong assettion, but I feel it is true—she 
has no heart to give. Yet she is better, infinitely better, 
for having loved; better with a hallowed sorrow than she 
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would have been with a peaceful indifference. It has 
enlarged her sympathies, opened her mind, given her a 
truer view of life and its claims. Without earthly love she 
might have been the nun in her cell, preparing for Heaven 
herself; with it she is the Sister of Charity in the world, 
carrying others there with her. 

Mrs. Bradshaw sometimes says to me, ‘ My dear, if earth 
were peopled with Agnes Anstruthers, there would be no 
companionship for such a sinner as myself; and so I am 
thankful occasionally to meet with people who walk on a 
lower level; but, next to reading the Bible, I know nothing 
so helpful as Agnes’ face. The only thing I ever regret is 
that she can’t enjoy her own goodness. She would so love 
herself if she could but know what she is lke. And, poor 
darling ! she has not the least idea of it, and never will have ; 
which is hard, but I suppose can’t be helped.’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw places herself on the lower level, and 
perhaps the world would do the same, but I am not sure 
that I should. No doubt there will be phases of goodness 
in Heaven, as there are here; and the society of even saints 
and angels might be dull if they were all alike. I don’t 
think any one who knew what her life is—her constant 
self-sacrifice, untiring usefulness, quick sympathy, and her 
courageous avowal of religious principles under all circum- 
stances—could possibly estimate her actions less highly 
than those of Agnes. What they would miss is, the reve- 
rential, the refined, spiritual tone, which is to the char- 
acter what scent is to the flower. But this is a gift. We 
may admire and cherish it where it has been bestowed, 
but we must not judge and look down upon those in whom 
it is wanting. What Mrs. Bradshaw has been, and is still 
to me, I really cannot attempt to say. It was her affection 
which kept me from being utterly broken down by the shock 
of John Penrhyn’s death, accompanied as it was by such 
great anxiety for Agnes, and such continual, though perhaps 
exaggerated, regret and self-reproach. And since then I 
have never had a joy or sorrow in which she has not shared. 
My dear Essie’s marriage has been as great a delight to her, 
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as if it had been the marriage of one of her own grand- 
children. She has always retained her predilection for 
Essie, and she prophesied the marriage long before Frank 
Neville ventured to propose. But she has, as usual, peculiar 
ideas about it. ‘Essie likes to have her own way,’ she said 
to me yesterday ; ‘and that is just what I understand. Jam 
only afraid that you have so lectured her upon obedience 
that, when she has made her vow to obey, she will never 
venture to lift up her finger against her husband, which 
would be a pity. I have the greatest respect for men in 
general, and Fiank Neville in particular, but you know 
they are spoilable; and a wife who can’t look her husband 
in the face, and say, “ You are wrong,” is a temptation to 
the wisest and best of men. I once knew a man who 
had two perfectly obedient wives (of course in succession), 
and he was ruined by them—absolutely ruined. He went 
through the world like a roaring lion, and died of a fit of 
apoplexy, brought on by passion.’ 

‘All because of his wives’ obedience ?’ I inquired. 

‘To be sure. What he wanted was self-discipline, which 
was just what they prevented him from exercising. They 
removed all the obstacles out of his path, till he quite 
forgot there were any to avoid; and so at length, when he 
did meet with one, it excited him to such a degree that 
he died of it.’ 

‘Possibly,’ was my meditation when left to myself. But 
I am not afraid for Essie. She has always been accustomed 
to speak her mind, and form her independent opinion, 
however she may have yielded in action. She will make 
a very good little wife; a helpmeet, not a slave; and Frank 
Neville will love her all the more, because she can venture 
sometimes to differ from him. They are beginning life 
with mutual respect, and full consciousness that God has 
the first place in each heart; and the foundation of their 
happiness being secure, I have no fear as to the super- 
structure. 0 

But Essie is a great loss. ' My dear Agnes does her very 
utmost to make up for it; but we both feel that there is a. 
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terrible blank in the house. Ifit were not for Ina’s children, 
who are every day becoming a greater interest to us, I do 
not know how we should bear it. In fact it never will be 
filled up. It is in this respect with marriage as with death. 
We become accustomed to the changes which it brings, but 
when we look back we never cease to feel that something 
has been taken from the treasure of our lives. Only with 
marriage there spring up new interests, which, in time, cover, 
in a certain degree, the void that has been made. With 
death it is far otherwise. Long ago as it is since I laid 
my sweet Cecil to rest in her foreign grave, I never can 
so reconcile myself to her loss as to think of her without 
a pang. 

In the midst of my busiest occupations, I glance at her 
likeness, and the rush of the undying love is felt at my 
heart, and tears, unbidden, rise to my eyes. And when I 
stand still, sometimes, and compel myself to think whither 
I am travelling and what the life will be which is drawing 
nearer and nearer with every sunrise and sunset, I have a 
vision of her-—etherealised, purified, yet scarcely more lovely 
than she was when I last looked upon her—waiting on the 
shores of the ‘Silent T.and’ to welcome me with the story 
of the happiness which has been hers in Paradise whilst 
we have been mourning for her here. She must be mine 
again, for I love her now as I loved her when she died, 
and the love upon which death has set its seal can never 
change. 

Yet I never wish for her back again—never, for a moment. 
I recognise with the fullest consent of my reason and of my 
heart that her Saviour took her to Himself in love, because 
‘some good thing toward Him’ was found in her, but I 
long for her intensely in the future. 

It is to that my thoughts turn continually. As, one by 
one, my children remove from me to form new homes, 
new resting-places for their human affections, I turn to 
the world where we shall again all be one, in the capacity 
of af’ unbounded and immortal love, and in that hope 
can bear, not without a pang, but with an entire and 
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cheerful submission, the partial severance of the ties which 
have bound them to me here. 

‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like Him;’ and 
if like Him, then able to love as He loves. There is 
the comfort when the heart is oppressed and the mind 
bewildered by the intricacies and shortcomings of those 
human feelings which we believe that we shall carry with 
us to our eternal rest. 

Beyond and above this earthly love—God knows better 
than I can say what it is I seek. 

I have lived in the life of others till I have scarcely put 
before myself, in words, Where is the ultimate home of my 
heart? I have but felt that, all-precious to me as human 
affection has been, it is not, and cannot be, my All. 
Perhaps I am sensible of this the more because the dream 
of love, which is the enchantment of youth, was in my case 
but imperfectly realised. I lost the temptation to earthly 
idolatry, but with it also I lost the delight. And so I have 
learnt to live with another joy, another hope—a hidden love ; 
and year by year it has become more real, more true. 

There is a Presence which stands by me when I wake, 
and lives with me through the day, and watches close 
beside me when I lie down at night, and is safety and 
brightness when I open my eyes in the midnight darkness, 
and I know that none can separate me from It. 

In the realisation of that Presence, my longing, eager 
heart, has found its home for Time, and—God grant it— 
for Eternity. 
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8vo., 65. 


May.—Tuet ConstTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THoMAS. 
ERSKINE MAy, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 185. 

Merivale.—Works by the Very Rev. 
CHARLES MERIVALE, late Dean of Ely. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


EMPIRE. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 485. 

Stlver Library Edition, 8vols. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. r2mo., 75s. 6d. 


Montague.—THe ELEMENTS oF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL HiIsTorY, from 
the Earliest Time to the Present Day. 
By F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. 

Moore—THE AMERICAN CONGRESS: 
a History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1895. By JOSEPH 
WEST Moore. 8vo., r5s. net, 


O’Brien.—IrisH IDEAS. REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 


Prendergast.—IRELAND FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 
1660-1690. By JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, 
Author of ‘ The Cromwellian Settlement. 
in Ireland’, 8vo., ss. 


Seebohm.— Works by FREDERICK 

SEEBOHM. 

Tue ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. With 19 

aps and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 
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Seebohm.—Works by FrepENIcK Stubbs.—HisTory oF THE UNIVERSITY 
SERBOHM—conttu ued. { OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the 

; ‘ End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES | W. STUBBS. ae a ven ty. ByJ 
being Part of an Inquiry into the’ gyt¢therland.—Tue IlIstoRY OF 
Structure and Methods of Tribal|  ausrraria AND NEW ZEALAND. from 
Society, With 3 Maps, 8vo., 12s. 1006 to 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 


Sharpe.—LoNvon ANDTHE KinGbom:, LAND, M.A., and GkoRGK SUTHER- 
History derived mainly from the} LAND, M.A. Crown 8vo,, 2s. 6d. 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of | Todd.—PakLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
the Corporation of the City of London, INTHE BRITISHCOLONIES. By ALPHEUS 
By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re-, opp, LL.D.  8vo., gos. net. 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town} Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. | INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
8vo. Vols. I. and IL, ros. 6a. each. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
: Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, 
Sheppard.—MEMoRIALS OF ST. M.A, and ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A 
jJamus’s PaLace, By the Rev. Crown Bvo.. 65 
EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of Walpole.—Works by SPENCER WAL- 
the Chapels Royal. With qr full-page por, 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra~ = History oF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
tions in the Text. 2 Vols. 8vo, 36s. net. CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 
. : 1815 TO 1858. 6 vols, Cr. 8vo. 4s, each. 
Smith.—CARTHAGE ANDTUE CARTHA- pyr bane or Home RuLf: being an 
GINIANS. By R. BoswoRkTH SMITH, A ¢ Of the fist a inetit 
M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow i re fine tele PM ory a : a oe 
School. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. yy lie._Histor? or ENGLAND weoEE 
Bva., 38. 6d. Honey 1V. By JAMES LIAMILTON 
wtephens.—A HISTORYOFTHEFRENCH WYLIE, M.A,, one of H. M. Inspectors 
REVOLUTION. ByH.MorSESTEPHENS, of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, Vol. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 1., 2399-1404, 108. 6d. Vol. II. 153, 
Vols. I. and IT, 185, each, Vol. 4 (in preparation, 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 
Armstrong.—THE Liry, AND LeTTrks | Fabert.—ABRAHAM FABERT : Governor 
EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Edited of Sedan and Marshal of France. His 
by G. F. AkMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo.,75.6d.  Lifeand Times, 1599-1662. By GEORGE 
B a@con,—Lutrers AND LIFE OF Hooper. Witha Portrait. 8vo., ros. 6d, 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS Wox,—TuHE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
OccasionaL Works. Edited by J.  Jamns Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 





SPEDDING, 7 vols. 8v0., £4 45. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Bagehot.— BioGRAPHICAL SIUDIES. Library Edition, 8vo., 185. 
By ees BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
35. Od, Hamilton.—Lire or Sr WILLIAM 


Boyd.—Works by A. K. H. Boyp, D.D.. | 
LL.D., Author of ‘Recreations of al HAMILTON. eye Es oy er 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS oF St. ANDREWs, Havelock.—MEmotrs OF SIR HENRY 
1865-1890. 2vols, 8vo. Vol. I., 125, HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JoHN CLARK 
Vol. IL., rgs, MARSHMAN, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Sr. ANDREWS AND ELSEWwHERE:, Luther.—Lire or LutHer. — By 
(Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things | JuLIus KOSTLIN. With MWlustrations 
Left. 8Vvo., 155. ' from Authentic Sources. Translated 


Carlyle.—THOMAS CARLYLE: a History’ from the German, Crown 8vo., 75, 6d. 
of his Life. By J. ANTHONY FROUDE. Macaulay.—TuHE Lirk AND LETTERS 


1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
1834-1881. 2vols, Crown 8va., 75. Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Brasmus.—Lire and LETTERS OF Popular Edit. 1vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
ERASMUS: aSeries of Lectures delivered Student's Edition. 1vol. Cr. 8vo., 63. 
at Oxford. By J AMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Cabinet Edition, avols, Post 8vo., 125, 


library Edition. 2vols, 8vo., 365. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c.—continued. 
Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THEBARON Turgot.—THE I.1FE AND WRITINGS OF 


DE MARBOT. ‘Translated fron the’ 
French by ARTHUR JOIN BUTLER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


TuRGOT, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776, Edited for English Readers 
by W. WALKER STEPHENS, 8vo. ,125, 6d, 


Seebohm.—THE Oxrorp ReFormers | Verney.—MEMo1kS OF THE VERNEY 


JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS | 
MORE : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
Ly FREDERIC SEEHOHM. 8Vvo., 


OF THE 
By ]. O. 
With nume- | 


Sliakespeare.—OUTLINES 
LIVE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes, 
vols, Royal 8vo., £1 15. 


2 


Shakespeare’s TRvE Jars. By Jas. | 
WALTER. 


GERALD E, Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 


Stephen.—Essays tN ECCLESIASTICAL | 


BIOGRAPHY. By Sir JAMES STEPHEN. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


I‘AMILY. Compiled from the Letters and 
INustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. 


Vol. I, and IL DurinG THE CiviIL 
WAR. By FRANCES VERNEY. With 
38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., . 


Vol. I. During tHe Common 
WEALTH, 1650-1660. By MARGARi! 
M. VERNEY. With ro Portraits, « 
8vo., 215. 


With soo Illustrations by Walford.—TwELve ENGLISH AUTHOR- 


ESSES. By L. B. WALFORD. Cr. Bvo.,45. 62. 


Wellington.—Lirre or THE DUKE OF 


WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R, 
GLEIG, M.A, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 
Arnold.—Works by Sir Epw1n ARNOLD, Brassey.—VOYAGES AND TRAVILS OF 
K.C.LE. 


SEAS AND LANDS. 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 75, 64. Cheap Edi- 
tion. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

WANDERING Worps, With 45 Illus- 
trations, 8vo., 18s. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGY- 
MAN, thirteen years resident in the 
interiorof NewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Baker.—Works by Sir SAMUEL WHITE 
BAKER, 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- 
LON. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., as. 62, 

Bent.—Works by J. THEovor« Bent. 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONA- 

LAND: being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 304 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE E'THIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Ree 
siM@ch in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 185, 


With 71 Illustra- 


Lorpv Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2vols. Cr, 
8vo., Ios. [Nearly ready. 


Brassey.—Works by the late LApy 
BRASSEY. 


A VoYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUK 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


MONTHS. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 lustrations. 8vo., 
215s, 


Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Silver Library Edition. Wh 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6u7. 
Popular Editon, With 60 Ilustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15, cloth, 
School Edition, With 37 Itlustrations. 
Fep., 2s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,75. 6d. 
Popular kadition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &.—continued. 


Brassey.—Works by the late Lapy| Knight.—Works by E. F. Knicur- 


BRASSEY—continued. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 


4to., 2s. 6d, 
THe LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND 
AUSTRALIA IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’, 


With Charts and Maps, and 4o [lus- 
trations in Monotone, and nearly 200 
Iilustrations in the Text. B8vo., 215. 


Brassey.—VOvAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
Lorp Brassry, K.C.B,, D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2 vols, Crewn 
8vo., IOS, 


Froude.—Works by JAMES A. FROUDE. 
OcEANA: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDEEsS: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With g Iihs- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d. cl. 


Hapgood.—Russian RAMBLES. By 
ISABEL F, HAPGOOD. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ConTENTS :—Passports, Police, and Post- 

Office in Russia-~The Névsky Prospékt—My 

Experience with the Russian Censor—Bargain- 

ing in Russia—Experiences—A Russian Sum- 

met Resort—A Stroll in Moscow with Count 

Tolst6y—Count Tolstoy at Home—A Russian 

Holy City—A Journey on the Volga~—-The 

Russian Kumys Cure—Moscow Memories— 

The Nizhni-Noévgorod Fair and the Volga. 

Howitt.—Visirs To REMARKABLE 
Piaces, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and anh By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 8o IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Knight.—Works by E, F. KNIGHT. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


WueErr THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 


rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, | 


Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries, 
With a Map and 54 [lustrations. 
Cr. 8v0., 35. 6d, 


continued. 


RHODESIA OF TO-DAY: 8 Description ¢ 
the Present Condition and the Pro- 
spects of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
With Map and 7s Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 


Murdoch.—From EDINBURGH TO THE 
ANTARCTIC: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1892-93. By W.G. BURN 
MuRDOCH. With 2 Mapsand numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 185, 


| Nansen.—Works by Dr. FRIDTJOF 


NANSEN, 


THE First CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Eskimo Lift. Translated by WELLIAM 
ARCHER. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 


Peary.—My ArcTic JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. B 
JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PEARY. Wit 
1g Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo,, 12s. 


Smith.—C.Limsinc IN THE BRITISH 
IsLEs, By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLIS CARR. 


Part I. ENGLAND. Fep. 8vo., 35. 4d. 
Part II. WALES. [lm preparation. 
Part III. SCOTLAND. [/ preparation. 


Stephen.— THe PLAYGROUND oF 
Europe. By Lesiiz STEPHEN, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Ilustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By ‘Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra. 
tions. Cr. &vo,, 2s. boards, 2s, 6d, cloth. 
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Edited by the Duke or Braurort, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 





ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LeGu, Viscount DILLON, 
&e. ith 195 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With 51 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 64. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, F. C. Sexious, Sr. 
GEORGE LITTLEDALE, &c. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 vols., ros. 6@. each. 


BOATING. By W.B. WoopGATE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev EDMOND 
Warrks, D.D., and a Chapter on ‘ Row- 
ing at Eton,’ by R. HARVEY MASON. 
With 49 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY., By 
FIARDING Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 76 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STERL and the Hon. 
R. H. LYTTeL_Ton. With Contribu- 
tions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. Mit- 
CHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F. GALE. 
With 64 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d, 


CYCLING. Viscount Bury (Earl 
of Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. 
Lacy HILLigR. With 89 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 105. 


DRIVING. Bythe DUKE or BEAUFORT. 
With 65 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. Poi.ock, F. 
C.GROVE. C. PREVOST, E. B. MITCHELL, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 42 
IJustrations, Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELL. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. 
FRANCIS, Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, 
G. CHRISTOPHER Davigs, R. B. MarR- 
STON, &c, 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling, 
With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 6d. 

GOLE, a HorAck G. HUTCHINSQN, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., LORD WELL- 
woop, H. 8. C. EVERARD, ANDREW 
LANG, and other Writers. With 89 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 64. 


HUNTING. By the DUKE oF BEAUFORT, 
K.G., and Mowsray Morris. With 
Contributions by the EARL OF SUF- 
FOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. 
DAVIES, Digsy COLLins, and ALFRED 
E. T. WATSON. With 53 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C, T, Dent, 
Sir F. PoLLocK, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, C. E. Ma- 
THEWS, &c. With 108 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, ARTHUR 
CovENTRY, &c. With 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, J. MORAY Brown, the 
DUKE oF BEAUFORT, K.G., the EARL 
of SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, &c. With 
3? Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

SHOOTING. By Lord WALSINGHAM and 
Sir RALPH PayNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovart, 
Lorp C. L. KERR, the Hon. G. Las- 
CELLES, and A. J. STrUART-WORTLEY. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 10 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Vol. Ii. Moor and Marsh. With 65 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C, G. TEBBUTT, 
T. MAXWELL WITHAM, the Rev. JOHN 
KERR, ORMOND HAKE, and Colonel 
Buck With 284 Ilustrations. Crown 
Bvo., ros. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM HENRY. With 11g Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC. 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL- 
BoOuvERIE and A. C. AINGER. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LytTre.- 
TON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. Don, 
&c. With 79 Illustrations. C.8vo., ros. 64, 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing, 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. BySir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., LORD BRASSEY, 
K.C.B., C. E. StrH-Smrtu, C.B., &c. 
With rzq Illust. Cr. 8vo., tos, 62, 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht Rac- 
ing, &c. By R. T, PRITCHETT, the 
EaRL oF OnsLow, G.C.M.G., &e, 
With x95 Illus. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
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FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. StUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations by A. ‘THORRURN, 
A. J. STUART-WORTLEY, and C. 
WHYMPER, and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s, 


WILDFOWL. By the Hon. Jonn Scort- 
MonvrvaGu, M.P., &c. Tustrated by A. 
J. Sruarr Worruey, A. THORBURN, 
and others. [In preparation. 


Bickordyke.—Days or My LIFE ON 
WATER» FRUSH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Campbell-Walker.—THE CORRECT 
CARD: or, How to Play at Whist; a 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. CAMP- 
BELL-WALKER. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
MARKSMAN. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Falkener.—GAMESs, ANCIENT AND ORI- 
ENTAL, AND How To PLAY THEM. 
By EDWARD FALKENER. With nume- 
rous Photographs & Diagrams. 8vo., 215. 

Ford.—THeE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By HorAcCE Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W, BuTT, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A, 8vo., 145. 

Francis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. Bv FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 155. 

Gibson.—ToOBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
RuNS. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. pz B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘ LADY-TOBOGGANER'. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hawker.—Tue Diary or COLONEL 
PETER HAWKER, author of ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen”. ‘With an 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoORTLEY; Cookery, 
by GEoRGE SAINTsSBURY. With 13 
Illustrations by J. STUART-WORTLEY 
and A. THORBURN, and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 595. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. With ro 
Illustrations by A. THORBURN, and vari- 
ous Diagrams in the Text. Cr. 8vo., si 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES, &c. 

[fn preparation. 


Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By A. 
LANG. With 2olllus. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Iongman.—CuHEss OPENINGS, By 
FRED. W. LONGMAN, Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. With 62 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Payne-Gallwey.— Works by Sir 

RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Useofa Gun. 
With qr Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LETTERSTO YOUNG SHOOTERS. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting becca eng and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. ith ro4q 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., r2s. 6d. 

Pole.— Works by W. Poug, F.R.S. 

THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIEN- 
TIFIC GAME OF WHIST. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST : a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the 
Game has undergone from its Origin 
to the Present Time. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Proctor.—Works by R. A. PROCTOR. 

How To PLAY WHIST: WITH THE 
LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

HOME Wuist: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. 16mo., 1s. 

Ronalds.—THe FLy-FisHer’s ENTo- 

MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS, Witb 

¢ 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 

Wilcocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN®Com- 
rising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
ine Fishing in the British and other 

Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 


Introduction by Sir RALPH PAYNE-; Boating. By J. C. WiLcocks. Illustrated, 
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Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel.— Works by JOHN HENRY STEEL, 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6.7. 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE OX. 
8vo., 155. 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE , 
SHEEP. With roo Illustrations. 8vo., 

I2s, 
OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: 


Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


| 


Manual for the use of Veterinary | 


Fitzwygram.--HORSES AND STABLES 
By Major-General Sir F. FirzwyGRay 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations 
8vo., 25. 6d, net. 


| 
With 119 Illustrations. | « g¢ onehenge.”—Tur DoGIN HRALT) 


AND DISEASE. By ‘‘STONEHENGE' 
With 84 Illustrations 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Youatt.—Works by WILLIAM YOUATT 


THE Horse. With numerous Illus 
trations. 8vu., 75. 6d. 

THE Doc. With numerous Illustra 
tions. 8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 


Abbott.—THt ELEMENTs OF Locic. By 
T. K. Assott, B.D. ramo., 35. 


Aristotle.—Works by. 

THE Potitics: G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VIT.), with an 
English Translation hy W. E. Bot- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 

aaa LANG, M.A. Crown 


TR. ween 


THE Po.itics: Introductory Essays. 
By ANDREW LANG (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE ETuics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essayand Notes. BySirALEx-! 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols, 8vo., 325. | 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS: Newly 
Translated into English. By ROBERT 
WILLIAMS, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
Etuics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 105.64. 


Bacon.— Works by FRANCIS BACON. 
COMPLETE WorKS. Edited by R. L. 
Euuis, J. SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 
ILETLERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 
Tue Essays: with Annotations, By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.  8vo. 
tos. 6d. 
Tue Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT. D.p. 
vols. Fep. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
ndex only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY, TC. 
eae oe by ALEXANDER Barn 


MENTAL SCIENCE, Crown 8vo., 65, 60 

MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d 
| The two works as above can be had im on 
| volume, price tos. 6d. 

SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 15. 
| EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo., 155 

LoGic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE 

Part Te; 45. Part Il., 65. 6d, 
PRACTICAL Essays. Crown 8vo., 35. 


| Bray.—Works by CHARLES BRAY. 


| THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: Cc 
Lawin Mindasin Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: 
Moral System for Schools. Crow 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


Bray.—ELeMEeNnTs OF MORALITY, i 
Easy Lessons for Home and Schoc 
Teaching. By Mrs, CHARLES BRA} 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Davidson.—TuHE Logic or Derin 
TION, Explained and Applied. B 
WILLIAM L, Davipson, M.A. Crow 
8vo., 65. 

Green.—THE Works OF THOMAS HIL 
GREEN. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHI) 
Vols. I, and II. Philosophical Work 

8vo., 16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies, With Index t 
| the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES © 


PoLITICAL OBLIGATION. Wit 
Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUE’ 
8vo., | 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Todgson.—Works by SHADWORTH H. Lewes.—THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


HODGSON. 


Time AND SPACE: a Metaphysical | 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Inquiry. 2 vols, 8vo., 245. | 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. ~ 
vols. 8vo., : 


Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WoRKS 
or DAviIp Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GREENand T. H.GRosk. 4vols. 8vo., 


56s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28s. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols, 285. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF JUS- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary, By 
THomAS C, SANDARS, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


Kant.—Works by IMMANUEL K ANT. 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WoRKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Etuics, Translated byT. K. ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. §8vo., ras. 62, 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HISs| 
ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE FouR FIGuRES. Translated 
by T. K. AssBort, and with Notes by 
S, T. COLERIDGE. §8vo., 65. 


Killick.—Hanpso0ok TO MILL’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic, By Rev. A. H. KiL- 
LICK, M.A. Crown 8vo.,: ~~ 


Ladd.—Works by GzorGE TURMBULL 
Lapp. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 215. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy. | 


CHOLOGY. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 125. 

PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND EX- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 2xs. 

PRIMER OF PsyCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo.. 
gs. 6d, 

PHrLosopHy OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 


from Thales to Comte. 


By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. 


2vols. 8vo., : 


Max Miller.—Works by F. Max MUL- 
LER. 


Tue SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 2z5. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Mill.—ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill.—Works by Joun StuaRT MILL, 


A System or Locic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


On LIBERTY. Cr, 8vo., 15. 4d. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
Crown 8vo., 25. 


UTILITARIANISM, 8vo., 25. 6d. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 165. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays, 8vo., 55. 


Stock.—DepvuctTive Loaic. 


By St. 
GEORGE STOCK, 


Fep. 8vo., 38. 6d. 
Sully.—Works by JAmus SuLLy. 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. §vo., 215, 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo., 9s, 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Crown 8vo., 5 


Swinburne.—PicTtuRE Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 


Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SwWIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodettts. 
Post 8vo., 55. 


Thomson.—OvTLINES OF THE NECES- 
pag See OF THOUGHT: a Treggise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wit- 
LIAM THOMSON, D.D., formerly Lord 
Archbishop of York, Post 8vo., 6s. 
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Dd, -—continued. 
PRONE Essays. With Annotation. OuytLines oF THE HISTORY OF GREEK 
. y R. WHATELY. 8vo., 105. 6d, PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARA! 
Preece OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo., 45, 6d. F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT. 
rae OF RIIETORIC. Cr. 8vo., Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
LESSONS ON REASONING. Fep. 8vo., PLATO AND THE OLDER_ ACADEMY 
1s. 6d. Translated by SARAH F. ALLUYN1 
Zeller.—Works by Dr. EDWARD ZELLER, ca ea OODWIN, B.A. Crowr 


Professor in the University of Berlin. 
THE SToics, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- SOCRATESAND THE SOCRATICSCHUOLS 


Tics Translated by the Rev. O. J. Translated by the Rev, O. J. REICHEL 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
{ Stonyhurst Serics. ) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU 
By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr, 8vo., 65.62. RAL LAW). By JoSeeH RICKABY, S.J 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE, By Crown 8vo., 55. 


JOHN RicKaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. | Navurat THEOLOGY. By BERNAR’ 
GENERAL MEfAPuHysIcs. By JOHNRICK-| BorppeR, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65, 6d. 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. ; 
Locic. By RicHaRD F, CLARKE, S.J.| PsYCHOLoGyY. By MICHAEL MAHE1 
Crown 8vo., 55. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—UEADINGANDIMPpoRTANT Max Miiller.—Works by F. Ma 
ENGLISH Wecrps: Explained and Ex- MULLER-~continued. 
emplified. By WILLIAM L, Davib- 

SON, M.A. Tep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENC 
OF LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE I 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered ; 
Oxford, 1889, Crown 8vo., 35. 


Parrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


ir cece by F. Max Roget.— THESAURUS oF ENGLIS 
‘ ORDS AND PHRASES, Classified ar 


Tur SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded Arranged so as to Facilitate the E 


Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols, Composition, By PETER MARK ROGE 


Crown 8va, 2x5. M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughot 

® enlarged and improved, partly from t! 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND .THE  Author’s Notes, and with a full Inde 

Home oF THE Aryas. Crown $vo., by the Authors Son, Jonn Law 
9s. 6d. RocretT. Crown 8vo., ros. 62. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


.shley.—ENGLisH Economic History | Mill.—Po.iricaL Economy. By JOHN 


AND THEORY, By W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part L, 5s. Part 
II., ros. 6d. 


Sagehot.—Economic Stupizs. By 
ALTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 35. 
6d, 


3arnett.—PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM ; 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. BARNETT. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


3rassey.—PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
WORK AND WAGES. By Lord BRASSEY. 
Edited by J. PoTTER, and with Intro- 
duction by GrorGE HowsgLL, M.P. 
Crown 8yo,, 55. 


Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Byo., 65.64, (Manualsof Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I, and II, The History of Taxation, 
21s. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 215. 


Macleod.— Works by HENRY DUNNING 

MACLEOD, M.A 

BIMETALISM. §8vo., 55. net. 

Tur ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Tut THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., ras. Vol. IT. 145. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT, 8vo. Vol. 
I. ros. net. Vol. II., Part 1, ros. net, 
Vol, II. Part II., ros. 6d, 


STUART MILL. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 35 6d. 
Library Edition. 2vols, 8vo., 305. 


Symes.—Po.itTicaL Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
SyMES, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. With a Memcir of the 
Author by B. JoOwETT. 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Webb.—Tue History oF TRADE 
UNIONISM. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
WEBB, With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 


Wilson.—Works by A. J. Wuson, 
Chiefly reprinted from Zhe Jnvestors' 
Review. 


PRACTICAL Hints TO SMALL IN- 
VESTORS. Crown 8vc., Is. 


PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 
Crown 8vo,, I. 





Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — FALLAcms oF Rack] Lubbock.—TuHe ORIGN of, CIvILisa- 


THEORIES AS APPLIED TO NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. Essaysby WILLIAM 
DALTON BABINGTON, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Clodd.—Works by EpwArD CLODD. 
THE StToryY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’, With MTlus- 
trations. Fep, 8vo., rs. 6d. 


ene AND MytTH: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A, With 15 Illustrations. 


an fo 


TION and the Primitive Condition ot 
Man. By Sir J. Lussock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 2o Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 18s. 

Romanes.— Works GEORGE JOHN 
RoMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 

position of the Darwinian Theory, 

and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 

Questions. 

Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY, 
With Portrait of Darwin and 12 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 

¢ Part Il. PostT-DARWINIAN QUES- 
. TIONS: Heredity and Utility, 

(in the Press. 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM, 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

MIND MoTION AND Mosism. Crown 
8vo.. as. 6d, 
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Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 


~-EUMENIDES OF 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. DAVIES. 8vo., 


Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF | 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. ¥Y. TYRRELL. Cr. 8vo., 15, 


Becker.—Works by Professor BECKER. _ 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time | 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Cr 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Cicero.—CICERo’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
R. ¥. TYRRELL. Vols, I., IL., III. 
8vo., each 12s. Vol, IV., x55. 


Farnell.—Greex Lyric Portry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
=f GrorGE S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo., 16s. | 


Lang.—HoMgR AND THE Epic, 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs, net. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, By J. W. 
MACKAIL 8&vo,, 16s. 


Rich.—A Dicrionary oF ROMAN AND 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES, By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
Bvo., 75. 6d, 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 


erse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 


ell.— TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 


Tyrr 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 


TYRRELL. 8vo., 65. 


Virgil.—THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 


lated into English Verse by JOHN Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into er sce Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 65. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo., 


By Wilkins.—Tue GrowTH OF THE Hom- 


ERIC PoEMS. By G. WILKINS. 8vo. 65. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Acworth.—BaLLapDs oF THE MARAT- 
HAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry 
ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH. 8vo., 55. 


Allingham.—Works 
ALLINGHAM. 


by WILLIAM 


Iris SONGS AND PorMs. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. F 


BLOOMFIRLD. With Por- 


FLOWER Pieces; DAY AND NIGHT 
SONGS; BALLADS. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fep. 8vo., 6s.; 
large paper edition, 125. 

LIFE AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. MiLuals, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES, 
Fep. 8vo., 6s.; large paper edition, ras. 

THOUGHT AND WORD, AND ASHBY 
MANOR :a Play. Fep. 8vo., 65. ; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

BLACKBERRIES, Imperial 16mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in 


trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo., 3. 6d. snzform half-parchment binding, price 305, 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Armstrong.— Works by G. F. SAVAGE- 


ARMSTRONG. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. 
8vo , 65. 

KinG SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

KinG Davin. (The Tragedy of Israel, 


Part II.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
KING SOLOMON. 
Israel, Part HII.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems. Fep. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 78. 6d. 


Armstrong.—THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG.  Fep, 
8vo., 55. 


Arnold.—Works bySir EDwIn ARNOLD, 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo.,75. 6a. 
net. 
THe TENTH MUSE, AND OTHER 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 55, net. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

ADZUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. 
Play. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 


A 


Beesly.—BAuLAns, AND OTIIER VERSE. 
By A. H. BEESLY. Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Bell.—CHAMBER COMEDIFS: a Collec- 
tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room, By Mrs. HuGH 
BELL. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Cochrane.—Tur KEsTREL’s NEST, 
and other Verses. By ALFRED Cocn- 
RANE, Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Goethe. 
Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M. Setss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes, By 
T. E. WEBB. 8vo., 125. 64. 


(The Tragedy of 


Ingelow.-—-Works by JEAN INGELOw 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo., 
I2s. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER PoEMs. Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELow, 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6a.; cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 


Kendall.—Soncs From DREAMLAND. 
By MAY KENDALL. Fep. 8vo., ss. net. 


DLang.—Works by ANDREW LANG. 
BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 53. 
net. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 

BALLADS OF Books. Edited by 


ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo., 65. 


THE BLUE POETRY Book. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
ae LANCELOT SPEED, Crown 

vo., 65. 


Special Edition, printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, but without 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Lecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Peek. — Works by 
(FRANK LEYTON}. 


SKELETON LEAVES: Poems. Witha 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d, net. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE, and 
other Poems, Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


HEDLEY PEEK 


Lytton.—Works by THE EarL oF 
LyTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 


MARAH. Fep. 8vo., 65. 6d. 


KInG Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep. BuRNE-JongEs, A.R.A, Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


¢ THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Irucite. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. © 
SELECTED Poems. Cr. 8yo., ros. 62. 
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Macaulay.—Lays oF ANCIENT RoME, 
&c. By Lord MACAULAY. 


Mllustrated by G. SCHARF. 
ros. 6d. 


Fep. 4to., 
Bijou Edition. 
r8mo,, 25. 6¢,, gilt top. 
Popular Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Crown 
Bvo0., 35. 6d. 
Annotated Edition. Fep, 8vo., 1s. 
sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 
Murray.—({Ropert F.), Author of ‘The 
Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo., 
55. net. 


Wesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS, By E. 
Nessit (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6¢. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Piatt.—Works by SARAH PIATT. 


Poems. With portrait of the Author. 
2vols. Crown 8vo., ros. 

AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND OTHER 
POEMS: Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Piatt.—Works by JoHN JaMgs PraTt, 


| Ypy~s AND Lyrics oF THE OHIO 
VALLEY. Crown 8vo,, , 


' LrrrLe New Worup Ipyts. Cr. 8vo., 


Rhoades.—TERESA AND OTHER 
PorMs. By JAMES RHOADES, Crown 
8vo., 35, 6d, 


Riley.—Works by JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY. 


OLD FASHIONED Roses: Poems. 
T2mio., 55. 

PorMS HERE AT Home. Feap, 8vo., 
6s. net, 


Shakespeare.—BowD.Ler’s FAMILY 
SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 
r vol, 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep, 
8vo., 2I5. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOoK, 
By MAry F. DUNBAR. 32mo., 15. 6d, 
Drawing-Room Edition, with Photo- 
graphs. Fep. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Sturgis.—A Book or SonGc, By JuLran 
STURGIS. 16m0., 5s. _* 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Anstey.— Works by F, ANsTEy, Author 
of ‘ Vice Versa’. 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Voces Poputi. Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. BERNARD ParT- 
RIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

‘ THe TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. Re- 
printed from ‘Punch’. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
Post 4to., 55. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches, With 


24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- , 
|Boulton.— JosErpHinE Crewe, By 


RIDGE. Fep. qto., 6s, 


Astor.—A JOURNEY INOTHER WORLDS. 
a Rogeance of the Future. By Jon 
Jjacos Astor. With ro Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo., 65. 


Baker.—By THE WESTERN SEA, _ By 
JAMES BAKER, Author of ‘ John Westa- 
cott’. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Beaconsfield.—Works by the Earl of 
BEACONSFIELD. 

NOVELS AND TALES. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in rz vols. Cr, 8vo., 15, 6d. 
each, 

Vivian Grey. Henrietta Temple. 

TheYoungDuke,&c, } Venetia. Tancred. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c. Coningsby. Sybil, 

7 ei Fleming, | Lothair, Endymion. 

c. 

NOVELS AND TALES. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 12 
Vignettes. xz vols, Cr. 8vo., . 


HELEN M. BOULTON, 
tClegg.—Davip’s Loom: a Story of 
Rochdale life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century, By JOHN TRAR- 
FORD CLEGG. Crown 8vo. a5. 6d, 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.—continued. 
Deland.—Works by Marcaret De-| Haggard.—Works by H. Riper Hac- 


LAND, Author of ‘John Ward’. GARD—vcontinued. 
THE STorY OF A CHILD, Cr. 8vo., 55 = =NanA THE LiLy. With 23 Illustra- 
Mr. Tommy Doves, and other Stories. | tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. | Montezuma’s DAUGHTER. With 24 


PHILIP AND HIS Wi1FE. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Douga)1.—Works by L. pone 
BEGGARS ALL. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. mie 
WHat Necessity Knows. Crown Crown Ova. 54. 64. 

Bv0., 65. | THe Wrrcu’s HEAD. With 16 Illus 

Doyle.—Works by A. Conan DovLe, | _ trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 64. 

MICAH CLARKE: aTaleofMonmouth’s, MR. MEESON’s WILL. With 16 IIlus- 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and. trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. | Dawn. With 76 Illustrations, Crown 

Tue CAPTAIN OF THE PoLEsTar, and | Bv0., 35. 6d. 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 5. 6d. ; 

Tur REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- Haggard and Lang.—THE WORLD'S 
tinents. With Illustrations. Crown; Desire. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
8vo., 35. 6d. | ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations 

Farrar.—DARKNESS AND DAWN: or,’ by M. GREIFFENHAGEN. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An His- 
toric Tale. By F. W. Farrar, Dean Harte.— In THE Carquinez Woops, 
of Canterbury. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. ; and other Stories. By Bret HARTE, 

Froude.—THE Two CHIEFs oF Dun-, Cr. 8vo., 35, 6d. 


Boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. ByJ. A. Froupg. Cr. 8vo., Perna ae UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


35. 6d. y E,W. HORNUNG. Cr. 8vo., 35, 6:7. 


Fowler.—THe YOUNG PRETENDERS. i : 

A Stony of Chit Lies By ES eee 
Fow.Ler. With 12 Illustrations by . 
PHILIP BURNE-JONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. Lryall.—Works by Epna LYALL, Author 

Gerard.—AN ARRANGED MarriAGE.| of ‘Donovan,’ &c. 

By oo GERARD. Crown| THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Deady | Fep. 8vo., 15. sewed. 

Gi Theos. ii cae Ne aut HATH! Presentation Edition. With 20 Iilus- 
BEEN: or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By tolions by LANCELOT SPEED. (Ce 
A. H. Gixes, M.A., Master of Dulwich By ara aaa ie » OF 
College. Crown 8vo., 6s. ie enlace ae 

Haggard.—Works by H. RIDER HAG- | DOoREEN: The Story of a Singer. Cr. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 


GARD. | 8vo., 65, ‘ 
STE. ith Illustrations, Cr. , 
Joan Hagre. With Mustrations. Cr | weotyille—Works by G. J. WHYTE 
Tur PEOPLE OF THE Mist. With 16| MELVILLE. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. _ The Gladiators. | Holmby House. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown ; The Interpreter. | Kate Coventry. 
Bvo., 35. 62. Good for Nothing Digby Grand. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- The Qucen’s Maries. General Bounce. 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6c. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. each. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE: or, The War of : 
the Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., 15. boards, Oliphant.—Works by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


ts. 6d. cloth. MADAM. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
COLONm Quaritcn, V.C. Cr. 8vo.,| IN Trust. Cr. 8vo., rs. 6d. 
Se . 
CEROPATRA. With 29 Illustrations Payn.—Works by JAMES PAyn. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 62. * THE Luck OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. 
BEATRICE. Cr. 8v0., 35. 6d. | © 8vo,, 15. 6d. e: 
FRIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Mustra- | THICKER THAN WATER. Cr, 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. ts. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e.—condAnued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.—Swapr: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain, By C. PHIL- 
LIpPSs-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WILLINK. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Prince.—THE StTorY OF CHRISTINE 
ROCHEFORT. By HELEN CHOATE 
PRINCE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rhoseomyl.—THE JEWEL oF Ynys 
GALON: being a hitherto unprinted 
Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. 
By OWEN RAOSCOMYL. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Robertson.—NvuUGGETS IN THE DEVIL’s 
PuNcl BOWL, and other Australian 


‘Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Cr. 
8vo., 35. od. 
Sewell.--Works by ELizaseTH M. 
SEWELL. 
A Glimpse ofthe World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson.—Works by RoBERT Louis 
STEVENSON. } 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 

Mr. Hype. Fep. 8vo., 15. sewed. 


1s. 6d. cloth. 
THE DYNAMITER. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Stevenson and Osbourne.—THE 
Wronc Box, By RoBert Louis STk- 
VENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Suttner.—Lay Down Your ARMs 
Die Waffen Nieder : ‘The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Translated by T. HoLmgs. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Trollope.—Works by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE. 
THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d, 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

TRUE. A, RELATION OF THE 
TRAVELS AND P&rRILOUS ADVEN- 
TURES OF MATHEW DUDGEON, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algicrs, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., ss. 

Walford.—Works by L. B. WALForD. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE BAryY’s GRANDMOTHER. Crown 
8vo., 25. 67 

Cousins. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo. 23s. 6d, : 

Dick NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 25. 64. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Crown 
Svo. 25. 6d. 

ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


NAwn, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE MISCHIEF OF Monica. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Cr, 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

West.—Works by B. B. WEstT. 

HaALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Sir SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIS ANCESTORS. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Weyman.—Works by S. J. WEYMAN. 

Ture HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Cr. 8vo., 
35. Od, 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butier.—Ovur HovusreHoip INsEcts. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses, By Epwarp A. 
BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With | 
113 Iustrations. 

Clodd.—A Primer or Evo.uTion:! 


being a Popular Abridged Edition of! 


‘ The Story of Creation’. By EDwAR® 
Cyw@pp. With Illus. Fep. 8vo,, rs» 62. 
Murneaux.— Works by 
Handbook. 


Collector’s With x 


Plates, 16 of which are coloured, | 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. | 


Crown 8vo., 65. | 


. FURNEAUX. | 
THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young | 
8 


Furneaux.—Works by W. FuRNEAUX 
—continued, 


BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (british). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos, 6d. net. 


Graham.—Country PAsTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
«nee and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 63. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


artwig.—Works by Dr. GEORGE, 


HARTWIG. 

Tue SEA AND ITs LIVING WONDERS. 
With ra Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

THE POLAR WoRLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
3 Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7s. net. 

THE AERIAL WoRLD. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Bvo., 7s net. 

HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

WONDERS OF THE ‘TROPICAL FORESTS. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

VOLCANOES ANB EARTHQUAKES. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 66 


29 Ii- 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Layward.—Birp Noss. By the late 
TANE Mary HAYWARD. Edited by 


Emma Hussarp. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. LODGE. 
Cr. Bvo., 65. 

Lelmholtz.—PoruLar LECTURES ON 
SctentTiric SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6@. each. 

Tudson.— British Brrps, By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over roo Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 8vo., Nearly ready. 
Proctor.—Works by RIcHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 


LiGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE Hours, 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr, 8vo., 25. 
boards, 2s. 6d@. cloth. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. Silver Library Edition. 


_ HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 


Proctor. — Works by RICHARD A, 


PRocToR—continued. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID, OBSERVATORY, 
TOMB AND TEMPLE. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 55. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FosTER and E, CLopp. Crown 
8vo., 55. Sil, Lib. Ed. Cr. 8vo., 95. 6a. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. Proc. 
TOR, E. CLopp, A. WILson, T, 
FOSTER, and A. C., RANYARD, Cr, 
8vo., 55. 


Stanley.—A FamittarR HIstTory OF 


Brrps. By E. STantey, D,D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Wood.—Works by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations, 
8vo., 75. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
7oo Illustrations. 8vo., 75, net. 

INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

BrsLt—E ANIMALS; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 ILus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 112 Illustrations. Cr. 
Bvo., 35. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6a. 

BirD LIFE OF THE BIBLE, 32 Iilustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WONDERFUL NESTS, 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

28 Illus- 


trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., — ~~ 

Domestic ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE, 23 
Milustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Tue BRANCH BUILDERS. 28 Iustra-™ 
tions, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

SocraL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
Nrets. x8 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 23, 
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Works of Reference. 
Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries., Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup" 
lement ae down to 1889. By 
ev, JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY: or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 65. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 
8vo., 6s. 

Tue TREASURY OF BIBLE KNow- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


—continued, 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fep. 8vo., 65. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited 
by J. Linpiry, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fep. 8vo., ras. 

Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISHWoORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 

sition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
-D., F.R.S, Recomposed through- 
out, enlarged and improved, partly 

from the Author’s Notes, and with a 

full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN 

LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Willich.—PoruLar TABLEs for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. B 
CHARLES M. WILLICH. Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES, Crown 8vo., ros. 62. 


Children’s Books. 


Crake.—Works by Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 

Epwy THE Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof Aiscendune. Crown 8vo., 25.64. 

ALFGAR THE DANE: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of Aiscendune. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

THe RivaL Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Atscendune. 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

THe House oF WALpDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars, Crown 
Bvo., 25. 6d. 

BRIAN Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 

_ Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

Lang.— Works edited by ANDREW LANG. 

THe Bius Farry Book. With 138 
Illustrations by H. J, ForpD and G. 
P. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tur RED Fatry BOOK, With roo 
Ulustrations by H, J. Forp and 
LANCELOT SpEED. Cr. Bvo., 6s, 

Tue GREEN Farry BOOK. With ror 
Titustrations by H. J. Forp and L. 
BOGLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tue YELLOW Farry Book. With 104 
Illustrations by H.J. Forp. Cr. 8vo.,§s. 

Tez Buus Poetry Book. With 

Illustrations by H, d . Forp and 
LANCELOT SpzED. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang.— Works edited by ANDREW LANG 

—continued. 

“THE BLUE Portry Boox. School 
Edition, without Illustrations, Fep. 
8vo., 25. 

THE TRUE Story BOOK. With 66 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp, Lucien 
Davis, C. H. M. Kerr, LANcsE- 
LOT SPEED, and LOCKHART BOGLE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Meade.—Works by L. T. MEADE. 

Dappy’s Boy. Illustrated. Crown 


8vo., 35. 6d. 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE ia PRIZE. Crown &vo., 
Moiesworth.—Works by Mrs. Moues- 
WORTH. 
SILVERTHORNS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN, Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
NEIGHBOURS, Illus, Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Soulsby.—Stray THOUGHTS FOR 
Gints, By Lucy H. M. Sou.ssy, 


Head Mistress of Oxford High School, 
r6mo. 15. 6¢, net. 


roo | Stevenson.—A CHILD’s GARDEN oF 


Verses. By RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
Small fep. 8vo., §s. 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 
Crown 8vo., price 25. 6d. each 


ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art! 
Student in the Reign of Terror, | 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MADEMOISELLE Mori. a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 

THAT CHILD. 

UNDER A CLOUD. 

Tae FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 


IN THE OLDFN TIME: o Tale of the 
Peasint War m Grimany. 

THE YOUNGER SISTER. 

Tit THRbD Miss St. QUENTIN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


ATHERSTONE Priory, By L. N. COMYN. 

THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c. 
By Mrs, MOLESworRTH. Illustrated. 

NEIGHBOURS, By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

VERY YOUNG; and QUITR ANOTHER 
STORY. By JEAN INGRLOW. 

CAN TITIs BE LOVE? By Louis A. Parr. 


4VLi 
SIDNEY. By MARGARESr DELAND, 
Last Worps 10 GIRLS ON LIFE AI 
SCHOOL AND AFLER SCHOOL. by 
Mrs. W. GREY, 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 
Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 [llustrations. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 
35. 6d. | 
Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 3:. 62. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3, 


vols. 10s. 6. 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief, 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Becker’s(Prof,) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Illus. 3s. 6d. | 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles: or, [llustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient | 
Greeks, [ImIlustrated. 35. 6d. | 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- | 
shoanland: being a Record of ae 
cavation and Exploration in 1891, 
With 117 Illustrations. 35. 62. | 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Yoyage in the ‘ Sun- 
beam’, With 66 Illustrations. 35. 62. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Jllus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Wery Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 25.6d.- 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Olarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 35. 6d. 

Doyie’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of Two Continents. With 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 


38. Od, EACH VOLUME. 


Froude’s (J. A.) CeasarzaSketch. 35. 6/. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: 
History of his JVufe. 

1795-1835. 2vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 7%. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the List 
Century. 35 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Def at 


of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
4s. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland, 
3 vols. tos. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 35. 0, 
Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 6c/. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 lllustrations. 35. 6d, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. 35. 67. 
Haggard’s (H. RK.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes, 
With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 62, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


#Haggard’s (H. RK.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 


With Illustrations. 35. 62. 
Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 677. 
Hagdard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 35. 6dy 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
Tilustrations by C.gM. KERR. 35. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Helmholtz’s(Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 


Woodcuts. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hornung (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
38. 6d, 


Howitt’s (W.) Visits te Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 35. 6c’. 

Jefferies’(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography, With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. With Portrait. 3s. 6¢. 

Jefferies’(R.)Red Deer. With 17 Illust. by 
J. CHARLTON andH. TUNALY. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E, 

_ V.B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. | 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s(E. F.) The Cruise of the‘ Alerte’: ! 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of ‘Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35, 6a. 

Knight (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illust. 35. 6d, 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6a. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Mapsand 7s Illustrations. 3. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 


Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Macleod (H. D.)The Elements of Bank- 
ing. 35. 6d, 


Marshman’s(J .C. Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Max Muller's (F.) India, what can it 
teach us ? . 6d. 

Max Miuller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6. ea. . 


Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d, 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures. 35. 6d. 

Nansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
ot the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Mlustrations. 35. 6c, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Metors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 35. 62. 

Proctor's(R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 62. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d, 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante: 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, his World and his Pilgrim- 
age. 35. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. x60Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and S.svenson 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited, 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, 11 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 
Acton.—MopERN Cookery. By Ex1zA' De Salis.—Works by Mrs. Dz SALIs. 


AcToN, With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

8vo., 45. 6a. 

Bull.—Works by THomas BuLL, Ma 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 8v@, 
@. 6d. ‘: 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Fep. 8vo,, 15. 6d. 


CAKES AND ConFECTIONS A LA Mops. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 62. 

Docs: a Manual for Amateurs. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

DrEsseD GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA Mops, 
Fep, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

DRINKS ALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

EntrEES ALA MopE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d 


Fcp, 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &o.—continued. 
De Salis.—Works by Mrs. De Sauis, Lear.—Maicre Cookery. By H. L 


ca cE 


continued, 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo , 15.62. 

GARDENING A LA Mops. 
Vegetables, 15. 6¢.; Part IT. Fruits, 
ts. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS A LA Mope. Fep. 
Bvo., 15. 6d. 





SIDNEY LEAR. r6mo., 25. 


Part I. | Poole.—CookERY FOR THE DIABETIC 


By W. H. and Mrs. PooLe. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


New-Laip Ecos: Hints for Amateur| Walker.—A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: 


Poultry Rearers. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
OvysTERSALAMopE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA MODE. 

Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

SAVOURIES ALA Mopk. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Soups AND DRESSED FISH A LA MODE. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 

Move. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 

COMES. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 

HouSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. By JANE H. WALKER,L.R.C.P. 
and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux.). 
Cr, 8vo., 25. 6d, , 


West.—THE Moruer’s MANUAL OF 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By CHARLES 
West, M.D, Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—Varietizs 1n Prose. | Boy 


By 
8vo, 18s. 
PATRICIUS WALKER. 
Sketches, ete.) 
Armstrong.—Essays AND SKETCHES. 
By EDMUND J .ARMSTRONG. Fep.8vo., 55. 
Bagehot.—Lirerary Stupies. By 
ALTER BAGEHOT. 3 vols, Crown 
Bvo,, ros. 6d. 
Baring-Gould.—Curious MYTHS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Battye.—Picrures in Prosk oF 
NATURE, WiLD Sport, AND HUMBLE 
Lirt. By AuBYN TREVOR BATTYE, 
B.A, Crown 8vo,, 65. 
Baynes.—-SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND 
Orner Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B, LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Boyd ( A. K. H. B.’).—Works by 
A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D. 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 2. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


JLLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 
(Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, b 
Vol. 3, Iris 


a (‘A. K. H. B.’).—Works by A. 
K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D.—continued. 
LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORA- 

LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 62. 
LEISURE Hours InN TOWN. 

Bvo., 35. bd. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6¢ 

Our LITTLE Lire. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Our HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY. 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 

Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6d. 


Butler.—Works by SAMUEL BUTLER. 

EREWHON. Cr, 8vo., 55. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Lir—E AND Hasit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. (Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND New. Cr. 6vo., 
tos. 6d, 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated, 
Pott 4to., ros. 6d, 


Crown 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown|™ Luck, or CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 


8vo., 35. Od. 


CRITICAL Essays OF A COUNTRY| ¢ 


PARSON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
East Coast Days AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 
Cr. Bvo., 75. 6d. 


Ex Voto. An Account of theggSacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Vatallgy, 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —consinued. 


twilt.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By JosEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with | 
Alterations and Considerable Additions ' 
by WYATT PAPWORTII. 8vo., £2 125. 6d, 
Hart.—Stupies IN AMERICAN DUCA- 
TION. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hankr, | 





Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 55. l 
James.-- MINING ROYALTIES: | their 
Practical Operation and Effect. By 


CHAS. ASHWORTH JAMES, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. qto., — 
Jefferies.—Works by R. JEFFERIES. | 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW: last Essays. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. €d. 

Tue Story oF My Heart: With| 
Portrait and New Pretace by C. J. ° 
LONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Rep DEER. 17 Illusts. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE ‘TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Woop MAcic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by 


H.S. HOOLE WAYLEN. 16mo,, 3s. 6d. | 


Johbnson.—THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHNN- 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Lang.—Works by ANDREW LANG. 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fecp. 8vo., 


Fep. 


2s. 62. net. 
BooKs AND BOOKMEN. With 19 
Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net, 


OLD FRIENDS. Fep. &vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE, 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Laurie.—HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. S 
LAURIE, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 12s. 
Leonard.—THE CAMEL: Its Uses and 
Management. By Major ARTHUR GLYN 
LEONARD. Royal 8vo., 215. net. 
Macfarren.—LECTURESON HARMONY. 
By Sir GEo. A. MACFARREN. 8vo., 125. 
Max Miiller.—Works by F. Max 
MULLER. [8vo., 35. 6d. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Cr. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WOoORKSH P, 
Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addr : 
i rae Cee 6s. sone 
ol. II., Biographical Essays. Cr. 8v¥o., 
5s. 6a. net, ° 
1, IfI., Essays on Languagé and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 6¢@. net. 


Vol. IV., sapere on the Sciences of 


Language, of Thought, and of Mytho- 


(fn Preparation, 


Mendelssohn.—THE 


LETTERS | 
Fe11xX MENDELSSOHN. ‘Translated | 
Lady WALLACE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., I 


Milner.—Works by GEORGE MILNER 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle 
a Yearchnefly ina Garden, Cr. 8vi 


Srupies OF NATURE ON THE COA 
OF ARRAN. With [llustrations 
W.NoiLJOHNSON, Cr, 8vo.,65.6d.n 


Poore.—Essays oN RurAL JiyGikp 
By GEORGE VIVIAN POOREK, M.] 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations, 
8vo., 65. 6d. 


Proctor.—-Works by R. A. Procror 
STRENGTH AND Flappiness. Witt 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 59. 


STRENGTIU: How to get Strong a 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Re 
ing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and 
Waist. Withg Illus. Cr. 8vo, as. 


Richardson.—NATIONAL HEAL’ 
A Review of the Works of Sir Ed: 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. 
RICHARDSON, M.D, Cr. 8vo., 45. 6 


Rossetti.—A SHADOW oF DANTE: 
ing an Essay towards studying Hims 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. 
8vo., tos. 6a. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d 


Solovyoff.—A MOopERN PRIESTESS 
Isis (MADAME BLAVATSKyY). Abrid 
and Translated on Behalf of the Soc: 
for Psychical Research from the Russ 
of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVY 
By WALTER Lear, Litt. D. W 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevens.—On THE STOWAGE OF SE 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Infor 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Part 
&c. By ROBERT WHITE STEVE 
Associate Member of the Institute 
Naval Architects. 8vo. ats, 


| Van Dyke.--A TExtT-Boox oF THE I 

PAINTING. By Joun C.” 

DYKE, of Rutgers College, U.S. WV 

Frontispiece and rog Illustrations in 
Text. Crown 8vo., 6s 


West.—Wi.ts, AND How Nor 
MAKE THEM. With a Selectior 
Leading Cases. By B, B. West. | 
Bvo., 25, 6d. 


City. Crown 8vo., gs. 02 
CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TrutTus. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Graver THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6a. each. 
.’"RESENT DAY THOUGHTS, Crown 8vo._ 


3s. 6d, 
Ssagipgs Musincs, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
‘To Meret tHe Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection oF Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 
Darmesteter.—SeLecrep ESSAYS OF 
James DARMESTETER. Edited, with 
an Introductory Memoir, By Morris 
oer At Jun, With Portrait, crown 


De a. Saussaye.—A MANUAL OF 
Tat SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Prof. 
Sayles DE LA SAUSSAYE, Crown 

vVO., I 23, 

Kaliach<—Works os ar M. ao 

Brace STupres. I. The Pro- 
ecies of Balaam. 8vo., tos. 6d. Part 
I, The Book of Jonah. &Svo., ros, 6d. 

Suerae ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I, 
Genesis. 8vo., r8s. Or adapted for the 
—— Reader. t2s. Vol. II. Exodus, 
ey ada ape for the General 

gus ol, III, Leviticus, Part 
i, Or adapted for the General 
Reader, 8s. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
Tl. 15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, 8s. 

Martines ie Works by JAMES MAR. 
TIvsau, D.D., LL. 

Hovrs or aorces on SaAcrED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Laure. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7s. Gd. 

—_ Seat of AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


Basar ‘Reviews, AND ADDRESSES. 4. 


Pornmaah Pediehent:” Yi Becicciontioal; 
esias 
Hlistorical, 11%, te i Plo 


iy rv, , 
‘Wolk eavans with Two evita to for 


Mex 5 Mitiler.—Works by F. Max 


Pee LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as 1llus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION: Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo.,35, 6d, 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888, Cr. 8vo., 
roa. 6d. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. Bvo., 
ros. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gif. 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 3891, Cr. 
8vo., 105. 6d. 

THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University ofGlasgow inr892 
Cr, Bvo., tos. 6d. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 


Phillips.—T#He TEacHine oF THE VE- 


DAS. P What Light does it Throw on the 

n and Development of Religion? 

th AURICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, : 
dras. Crown 8vo., 6), 

Scholler—A CuHarTer or CHuRCH 


History From South GERMANY: belag 
from the Life of Johann Evan- 


gelist Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest 
and Dean in Obetroth, Bavaria, By LL. 
W. ScHOLLER. Translated from the 
German by W. Waxis. Crown 8va., 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: mas. 
goquiry into the Re Reality of Divine Reveli « 


+ 308. 
RaerlAjropa Dar. soto Spero 
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